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f PREFACE, 









Beneath the trees, that with luxuriant shade 




O'erhang this Gothic arch, suphiely laid. 




I lose th' Autumnal hours; and while a train 




Of rapid fancies pass my shifting brain. 




Leave them not (juite unheeded in my strain. 


1 


Thus broken, glides the busy year awav. 




And thus I travel to the final day, 




When freed from cares that make this heart their 




prey. 




Within the grave my mortal part shall rest, 


, 


And my soul rise, I trust, among the blest. 


M 


When first in leafy Wootton's lone retreat, 


■ 


The Muse's haunts my infant tongue would greet. 


■ 


I vow'd, if She but deign'd her favouring smile, 


■ 


No other passion should my steps beguile: 


^ 


But fickle to my hopes, by fits alone, 




Her glances on my humble prayers were thrown : 




TTien mingled purposes, and changing mind. 




Uncertain as the courses of the wind. 




Left each new labour, ere 'twas well begun. 




And this dav's task was bv the next undone! 
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Since torn, dearNative Spot, from thy embrace, 
Fate bade me in tbe worldling's paths to pace, 
Ere eighteen summers had matur'd a form, 
With every wild and youtbtiil passion warm. 
In fields bow wide, through what a varied scene 
Of pleasures, dangers, snfterings have I been! 
How- little thought I, when for Granta's bowers 
1 left thy falliug leaves, and fading flowers, 
That ne'er again my hapless feet should roam 
Beneath thy shades, and claim them for my home. 
Ere yet a month from scenes so lovely torn, 
An honour'd parent to his grave was borne I 
Then, where the Hall with mirth and youth had 

nmg, 
And Beauty laugh' d, and talk'd, and danc'd, and 

sung. 
The social circle reas'd the day to cheer. 
And lonely Silence reign'd for many a year. 

Now 'mid the crowded throngs of men I feU 
The cniel blows that stniggling Envy dealt; 
And innocent days, and peaceful nights, no more 
Were sooth'dwith Fancy's dreams, and Learning's 

lore. 
Ambition spread before my dazzled eyes 
An awful steep; yet bade rae strive to rise. 
But hate to mingle in the clamorous fray, 
Where coarser spirits stniggle for the sway; 
And dread of scorn, and pride that would not yield 
Against a meaner foe to take the field. 
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Oft as new ardonrs wak'd within my breast, 


■ 




Cross'd every step, and every chance snpprest. 






O years, that long had tum'd this hair to white. 




K 


Ere yet my thirtieth winter took its flight: 




■ 


Still, as ye nrg'd yonr mournful course anew, 




I 


More dire in dangers, or in griefs ye grew! 




I 


In thickest shades I hid my tearful form; 




1 


There, chill'd without, I strove my heart to warm: 






E'en there did Malice, and revengeful Ire, 






Pierce the retreat, and dash the hallowed fire. 






O never, never were there bowers so deep. 




B 


To which calumnious Hatred could not creep! 




I 


Long coantle-ts days I toil'd, and sigh'd and 






wept ; 


M 




Long nights in none hut broken slnmbers slept! 


■ 




But, hell-horn Hatred, to thine iron heart 


■ 




No griefs will e'er a ray of pity dart. 


■ 




To break the hands of Friendship and of Love; 


^ 




The charms that soften sorrow to remove; 






To leave the victim thou hast swom thy foe, 






Xaked, defenceless, lonely to his woe. 






This is thy triomph I Human Misery 






Owes half her keenest sufferings to thee! 






But will no transient beams of Sun invade 






This gloomv, and scarce penetrable shade? 






O lovely ray, thou cora'st! thy cheering light 






I bail, to chase mv spirit's lengthen'd nightl 






Disperse, ye clouds! and let the day-star shine, 






And o'er the past no sad regrets shall pine! 
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4 . . . PREFACE. 

It dawns ; but as along the sky it goes, 
Clouds cross, by fits; and tempests interpose. 
A little wliile the genial beams impart 
A glow of hope and boldness to my heart; 
How soon to sink again! The magic spell 
Scarce lingers, while its kind approach I tell. 

If thus a victim to Misfortune's snares, 
Prey to Disease, or to consuming Cares, 
I yet can seize the lyre, and court the Muse, 
And transient comfort o'er this breast difiuse; 
If yet my soul pours forth the moral lay, 
And seeks with mental flowers to deck the day : 
Dear Fonnt of purest waves, if where, a boy, 
I drank with awful and mysterious joy, 
I struggle still, or waking, or in dream. 
To cool my thirst with thy immortal stream; 
May the small gift that now at Virtue's shrine 
Humbly I lay, receive a smile benign! 

If not to this the brilliant hues belong. 
That decorate an happier son of Song, 
Breath'd from the heart; in age, as once in youth, 
O stamp it with the holier praise of Trnth ! 

Lti Pritry, Srpl. 13, 1*15. 
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ADDRESS TO THE READER. 

I E hidulgent. Reader, to this first Spe- 
cimen of the Productions of a private 
Press, with which my love for Lite- 
rature has iutpellcd me to amuse myself. Three 
more Parts, sujfficient to make together two Vo- 
luvies, are proposed to be given at intenm/s, as 
inclination, joined with leisure, prompts my pen. 
Meantime, the Lse Priory Press will be prin- 
cipally employed in furnishing the Uterary Col- 
lectors with Reprints of' some of the curious Tracts 
of former days, in which there shall be an attempt 
to add beauty of' Typography and Ifood-engrav- 
ing, to the interest of' the matter selected from the 
rarities of the Black Letter Stores. 



SYLVAN WANDERER. 



&K Itli itaats of Sural KttUtmrnt. 



J RETiKE with satisfaction and delight to the peace 

ami silence of the woods of , after a bustling 

season of noise and clamour, and distracted thoughts, 
amid the crowded concourse of public life. 

It is with "The shadowy tribes of mind" that I 
would be more familiar, than with the manners and 
fientiments of human nature in its most practical 
shujie, struggling with all the selfishness and all the , 
passions of multiplied and elbowing society. Man 
has not " leisure to be good," or to be elevated, in the 
htim and stir of congregated cities. 

If intellect be that which most distingiii'^hes U5 
above the beings of this creation, they stand highest 
of their order, whose conversance with iiitellectnal 
objects most predominates over their conversance 
with those which are material. 

It is among solitary trees, under the shade of 
dark oaks, amid the whispers which a gentle wind 
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wakes through the leaves, that Spirits of Wisdom and 
Fancy deign to hold intercourse with a few of the 
more favoured sons of earth. 

Of all the heautifiil creation, that which the eye 
sees, and the ear hears, and the hand touches, is only 
a part ; and not the part most worthy of our admira- 
tion or gratitude. It is the train of images and sen- 
timents that the mind associates with objects that 
gives them their most striking and powerftil interest. 

The Sylvan Wanderer will endeavour to cul- 
tivate a familiarity with this visionary world. The 
attempt is perilons; but the glory of the aim will 
justify the adventure. How noble, yet how daring, 
and almost hopeless, to strive to fix those transitory 
thoughts which dart their rays in different directions, 
and then vanish like the rapid coruscations of the 
northern lights. 

These studies are not necessary to him who is 
in pursuit of wealth, or political importance, or the 
consequence of a worldling. Tliey would rather im- 
pede his career; at any rate they would disturb his 
self-complacence, and make him doubt the rectitude 
of his andiition. 

But there arc, it is hoped, many, to whom The 
Sylvan Wanderer may bring consolation, sympathy, 
and pleasure; who want enrourageraent in the lonely 
hours, which have fallen to their lot, to cherish those 
endowments of nature and possessions of the mind, 
that are far above the riches and worldly notice denied 
to them. 
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Perhaps it is only in retirement, that the best; 
part of our nature has room to play. In active lite, 
good is so intermixeci mth evil, the duties performed 
are so counterbalanced by the faults committed, that 
\'irtue is too much exposed to temptation, and under- 
goes too hard a task to give a fair chance of success: 
ami, if she should be successful, at the loss of how 
many of her graces, and how many of her most at- 
tractive and amiable qualities will she have succeeded ! 
The great danger of retirement is its tendency 
to indolence. It is too apt to want the spnr to 
exertion, which the collision and rivalrj' of society 
gifoerates. To indulge in slumbers of wliich only 
the trees and fields are conscious, to niminate with- 
out effort, and think without examining or registering 
the thoughts, is so gratifying to ease, that it reqiiires 
the restless flame of strong genius to counteract it. 

Many possess the seeds of fancy, which they 
cannot themselves ex])and; but which it requires the 
breath of genius to form into life. Thus awakened, 
the train of ideas contiiies in animation, as long as 
the master-workman prolongs his impulse. These 
persons are dependent on others for the consolations 
of solitude, which without books is to them a mental 
desert. 

A search into the history of mankind proves to 
ns that the genius, the man of creative powers, is 
much more rare than may at first he Iwlieved. Even 
of those who enjoy the fame of poets, many exhibit 
those powers but in very faint degree'-. 
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Shall The Svlvan Wanderer presume then to 
endeavour to delineate his day-dreams? Shall he 
hope to seize and pourtray those passing images of , 
the brain, which will find their reflection in the 
ho'ioms of others? How many delightful sensations 
of the heart are intertwined with every tint of the 
earth, the trees, and the heavens! How are most 
of the events of moral life comhined with some 
picturesque appearance of nature! 

To catch and exhibit these association<i, is amongst 
the most hrilliant and affecting acts of genius; to 
pursue this fearfnlly-foniied being of ours into its 
recesses, to penetrate the depths of the human heart, 
is as deserving of admiration, as it is full of instruc- 
tion and pleasure. 

If these Essays should have the good fortime to 
meet the penisal of the reader of sensibility, he will 
not throw them away in scorn, nor think that The 
Svlvan Wanderer, has laboured totallv in vain. 
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Zit £btls of ^lintDt. 



Lorrr'n Sbakmp. 



^Hgiu<3, ISIS. 

After what I have said in favour of retirement, I 
must not conceal tlic other side of the que<ition. 

Mrs. Montagu, in a letter to Dr. Beattie, from 
Sandleford, in 1778) has, among other well-written 
remarks on Solitude, the following passages : 

" Seasons of recess and retirement are good for 
the mind, and give time to reflect on what we have 
done, and what we onght to do. Dr. Beattie will 
give a voice to all the mute objects I now admire, 
and lead me farther in virtue and wisdom than I can 
advance by myself; so he must excuse my being im- 
patient to see him." 

These are some of the words of the elo<(nent 
poet's re])ly : 

" In my younger days 1 was much attached to 
Solitude, and could have envied even 

'■ the shepherd of the Hebride Isles, 

I'lov'il far iuniil Ihe meluncholy main," 

"I wrote Odes to Retirement; and wished to be con- 
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dacted to its deepest groves, remote froin every rude 
sound, and frora every vagrant toot. In a word, I 
thought the most profound Solitude the best. But I 
have now changed my mind. Those solemn and 
incessant energies of imagination, which naturally 
take place in such a state, are fatal to the health and 
spirits, and tend to make us more and more unfit for 
the business of life: the soul deprived of those ven- 
tilations of passion, which arise from social inter- 
course, is reduced to a state of stagnation, and, if she 
is not of a very firm consistence indeed, will be apt 
to breed within herself " many monstrous, and many 
prodigious things," of which she will find it no easy 
matter to rid herself, even when she has become sen- 
sible of their noxious nature," 

But in a letter of older date to Lord Kames, 
dated from Denton, in Northumberland, in l^titi, 
Mrs. Montagu again enforces the advantages of So- 
litude : 

"Perhaps," says she, "there is not any thing 
more delightful than the escaping from the hustle of 
society to the quiet of Solitude. If I was assured 
your lordship would not draw an inference from it to 
my disadvantage, I would own to you, that the tran- 
sitions from the to^vn to the country, and from the 
country to the town, are inexpressibly dclightinl to 
me. Difl'erent powers of the mind arc exercised in 
different situations; so pray do not entirsly impute 
this taste in me to levity. _ - - - - 
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" The inherent dignity of the soul makes it some- 
times disdain the petty ortiipations of social life, and 
love to retire into the proud state of meditation. 
TTiere it enters into the operations of Omnipotence, 
and the views of Infinite Wisdom; looks with de- 
light throngh the infinite gradations of Beings, and 
with amazement round the houndless system of crea- 
tion: it exnlts at feeling itself an intelligent spectator 
of such a majestic scene ; and in the arrogance of its 
reasoning, and the pride of its reveries, wonders how 
it could ever condescend to the low commerce of 
ordinary life, and says to itself, it will in future dream 
in state. ____--.- 

" In a sweet retirement, I imagine the mind 
keeps pace to the music of the spheres; its move- 
ments are not afl'ected by prejudices, or bad examples, 
bot keep even and true measure with reason, and its 
appointed duties. In the hustle of the world we are 
often impelled to what is wrong, diverted from what 
is right, and carried about in the whirl of fashion and 
predominant opinions." 



It must be admitted, that when a few leading 
images have seized too powerfully on the mind, Soli- 
tude does but increase the malady. It feeds, and 
cherishes the disease which preys upon us. It gives 
it ample room to trace its characters on the heart in 
their utmost dimensions. 
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Bnt it mo^t dwells in retirenieDt. There 

" Grief Bib tbe nxm op cf depancd tiiouls -, 
lies in tbdr bed*, and waOuwith ns like tbeni; 
with tfaor fotm -. 
FuU Ml tbdr pleuing looks ; rqints tbeu- Mxml^ -, 



Remenibera us of all tbeir 



gnciini:> q 



Thei 



nothing ti 



r impnlsf 



3 thet 



e traiQ ot 
' melancholr course 
they have taken. Tlin* the phantoms of the braio 
grow more hideou^i and ^gantic by indulgence; and 
get a despotic mie over the unhappy patient, which 
the bustle of society and the diversity of new objects, 
too obtrusive to escape notice, can alone weaken. 

Domestic afflictions and losses had thus rendered 
Solitude insupportable to Beattie. His wife deranged, 
and his too children sunk into an early grave, haunted 
his very morbid, and too tender fancy ; and he dreaded 
the silence and loneliness which fed contemplations 
so associated nnth sorrow and despair. 

Magnanimity of mind was not among the prime 
traits of this amiable and genuine poet, who some- 
what mistook the nature of his extraordinary endow- 
ments, and sunk into a philosopher, when he ought 
to have been nothing less than a Minstrel. 
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Ztt CtountiQ prrfetablf to ^t Ipalacr. 



■■ (nvci not the hantbDrn biiib a 
To ihcpheid*. looking on tbcir 
Than d<Mb a rich rmbtoidend ■ 
To kiagi. Ibal feat thrir subjrc 
O jr«, il dolb — a UioQsiOii Xia 



Sometimes when I read the lives of men great in in- 
tellect and genius, who have been above the ordinary 
ambitions of the world, and been content to pass their 
days in humble retirement, or even much of what are 
called the comforts of a gentilitial station, i sigh, 
while I admire them, and feel poignant regret and 
self-abtuement at the more ignoble desires, which have 
by tits stimulated me through a life of difficulty and 
sorrow. 

How much greater was Cowper, in his little cot- 
tage at Olney, or at Weston, than Thurlow, his early ■ 
friend and companion, even when elevated to the 
woolsack ! Who now would remember Thurlow, were 
it not for his accomplished and noble-minded nephew, 
and representative? The lawyer was a man, whose 
talents and whose duties could easily be supplied. 
The poet sniTives for ever with lustre uneclipsed and 
undiminished! While they lived, did the anxieties of 
the court or council-board, the intrigues of patronage. 
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or the thvardn^ interests of rhral parttzaDS, permit ' 
him whom fortnne had lifted into the highest seat of • 
jodicatore, and the mo«t dignitied and powerfijl office , 
of state, to fe«l the same pare and sincere eojoiineDts ' 
as the simple hard in the obscarity of the most scanty ' 
competence, wandering ont on foot, year after year, 
with the only fuithfal companion of his ad\-ersity; [ 
and with no pleasures at his command, but those 
which the unbought charms of nature affi>rded ? 

"The shepherd's homely cuids. 

His cotd thin drink out of the leathern bottle. 

His wonted sleep under a fresh tree's shade : 

(All which secure and sweetly he enjoys) 

li far beyond a prince's delicates; 

His viantU sjurklin^ in a golden cup ; 

His body couched in a curious bed) 

AVhen cores, distrust, and treason wait on him,"' 

Contemplate the gentle author of " The Task" 
at his lieautifiil work 1 Think of the amiable and re- 
fined sentiments, and the enchanting array of images 
which lighted up his mind! 

" O blest seclusion from a jarring world. 
Which he, thus occupied, enjoys! Retreat 
Cannot, indeed, to guBty man restore 
Ixet innocence, or cuncel follies past; 
But it liaa peace, and much secures the mind 
From all assaults of evil ; proving still 
A faithful barrier, not o'erleap'd with ease 
By vicious custom raging uncontraul'd 

* Sbakclpurc. 
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Abroad, and desolating public life. 

When fierce contention, seconded within 

By traitor appetite, and ann'd with darts 

Temper'd in hell, invades th^ throbbing breast, 

To combat nuLy be t>;Ioriou9, and success 

Perhaps may crown us ; but to fly is safe.- 

Had I the ckioice of sublunary gooil. 

What ciuld I wbh, that 1 possess not here ? 

Health, leisure, means t' improve it, friendship, peace. 

No loose, or wanton, though a wand'ring muse. 

And constant occupation without care." 

The benevolent poet was anxious to cherish in 
others a taste which he so virtnonsly t-ultivateci in 
himself. Speaking of *' The Tash" he says in one of 
his letters: 

" My descriptions are all from nature : not one 
of them second-handed: my delineations of tlie heuil 
are from my own experience : not one of them bor- 
rowed from books, or in the least degree conjectural. 
In my numbers, which I have varied as much as I 
could, (for blank-verse, without variety of numbers, , 
is no better than bladder and string,) I have imitated \ 
nobody, though sometimes, perhaps, there may be an ■ 
apparent resemblance; because, at the same time that . 
1 would not imitate, I have not affectedly differed. ' 

" If the work caunot boast a regular plan, (iu ' 
which respect, however, 1 do not think it altogether < 
indefensible) it may yet boast that the reflections are , 
naturally suggested always by the preceding passaiie, ' 
and that except the HHh book, which is rather of a i 
political aspect, the whole has one tendency. To , 



doQ USt^ and to 

firierKflr to the csis«e of pierr aad 
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^ Mt principal pcrpoee k to aDflie the voder by 
character, br ^ceaerr. br luugui , aad such poetical 
eiiibellishiiients, to the rea£i^ of what may profit him. 
Sobcwdinately to thkw to combat that |Kedilectioo in 
faroor of a metropolis, that beggars and exhausts the 
coontry, by eracoatin^ it of aD hs principal inha- 
bitants; collaterally, and as far as is cooastent with 
tlus donUe intention, to have a stroke at Tice, Tanitj, 
and ibflT, where¥er I find them.** 

How moch above the selfish toils of the states- 
man were employments like these! How mnch above 
the luxuries of courts most have been the gratifications 
of such a poet ! I ramble with him in his qjoiet and 
fragrant walks : I sit by him at bis amnsements dur- 
ing the winter evenings at home, and find my head 
illomined by the most gentle and beantifol images ; 
and my heart purified, and softened into charity and 
delight. 

Cowper was of a faunily of ancient descent, highly 
aUied, and widely coimected with the world ; and it 
b well that soured ambition did not sink him into 
sullen and sflent discontent. But the light of the 
Muse prevailed; and eclipsed the robes of pomp and 
the splendor of palaces. 




u Ibc hblcd HouK of 



If we could call up the worthies of Queen Eliza- 
beth's Court from their graves, and examine them, 
that we might learn from their own lips which of 
them had enjoyed the gjeatest happiness in their 
earthly career, and in what that happiness mostly 
consisted, should we not be taught to fix on Sydney 
and on Sackville, and on those days of their lives 
which were spent in converse with the Muse ? 

A man of high talents, and more especially of 
high fancy and feelings, must be miserable among the 
intrigues of a Court. The mean ideas, the petty cun- 
ning, the degraded sycophancy of a true-bred cour- 
tier, mu^t disgust him by their baseness, and enrage 
him by their success, 'iliere is a sort of ungenerous 
tnutnph attendant on the good fortune of these grove- 
ling mind<<, which looks with scorn and sarcasm on 
any other te*t of iUiility or worth. 

The great Burleigh, eminent as he was, seems 
in some degree to have partaken of this character. 
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Spenser thus alludes to him iu his poem called " The 

Ruins of Time." 

" Fur he, that now wields all things at his will, 
ikonis ih' one and th' other in his detpcr skill. 
O grief of gTJefis ! O gall of all good hearts ! 
To see that Virtue should deapised be 
Of him, tliat firet was raut'd for virtuous parls. 
And now, brood spreading like an aged tree. 
Lets none shoot up that nigh him planted be : 
O let tlie man, of whom the Muse is scorned. 
Nor alive nor dead be of the Muse ailorned ! " 

I doubt about the advantages of that miserable 
policy which depends upon under-plots, intelUgencies, 
and minute labours, to conduct the aflkirs of a great 
state. I would rather tut the little knots of treachery 
and hostility than untie them! I ivonld rather trample 
upon, and ride over, and crush these paltry snares 
by bold measures, than attempt to oppose them by 
counter-schemes of similar littleness! 

Buricigh could not be a happy man: Care and 
perpetual Watchfiilness wrinkled his hrow; and must 
have haunted even his slninbers. Suspicion aud Dis- 
trust formed the basis of his strength ; aud he could 
never indulge in those higher recreations of our nature, 
without considering that it would lose that time, which 
for his own worldly puqjoses conic] not he redeemed. 
The songs of the Muse, if they did not forward the 
iotrigues of state, were to him " faz et prwlerea 
nihil." ITiey dealt in other eloquence tluin seemed 
to him solid; and relied on other arguments than 
those of which he felt the force. 
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It is with the follies, the subtleties, the haseness 
of mankind, that a cunning politician battles, or nego- 
ciates: there lie his studies; those are the mysteries 
which he loves to investigate and resolve. To hini 
whatever is nnprofitable, is childish; and every thing 
is unprofitable which helps hiiii not forward in the 
paths of his own ambition. 

Those sentiments of affection or of hate, which 
soften or palsy the heart; those mighty images which 
swell the bosom and elevate the soul, are deemed in 
the cold temperament of these worldly sages, an idle 
waste of delusi\'e energies, which mislead from the 
severity of Tnith, and unfit for the purposes of prac- 
tical life. 

How mean must be the enjoyments that are con- 
sl-stent with such narrow ideas ! We are told, that the 
retired Lord Treasurer found a luxury in his gardens, 
and his hooks! But the voice of Nature, and the 
voice of Wisdom reproach such groveling habits of 
thought. It was for Sydney and Sackville to feel 
their bliss in such occupations as these. It was for 
the lover of the Muses, aiul not for him who scorned 
them, to enjoy their smiles, and inhale delight amid 
their haunts ! 

Sydney and Sackville had those gifts of Nature, 
and acquirements of Art, which opened their minds 
to the most genuine and refined pleasures among the 
venerable oaks of Penshurst, or under the spreading 
liecches of the not far-distant Buckhurst and Withiam; 
pleasures inexpressibly enhanced by the contrast with 
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the anxietie;) and degradations of a capricious and 
despotic Court! 

It is not among the least of the numerous praises 
due to Poetry, that it is calculated to people, enrich, 
and animate Solitude, and the virtuous retreats of the 
country. The mind that stagnates, in absence from 
the busy but banefiil liveliness of Courts, is mean, 
dependent, and empty. Sir Thomas Wyat, who 
seems to have had a noble spirit, and feeling heart, 
has a fine moral poem on the sufferings of courtiers, 
and on the comparative freedom, peace, and purity of 
a rural seclusion. In the days of ruder and less cul- 
tivated intellect in which he lived, how powerful 
must have been the sentiments, which thus break out 
into forcible and elegant language ! 

" This is the cause that ! could never yel 
Hang on their sleevea, that weigh, as thou mayst see, 
A chip of chance more than a pound of wit ; 
This makcth me at home to hunt and hawk. 
And in foul weather nt my book to sit ; 
In frost and enow then with my bow to stalk: 
No man doth mock whereso I ride or goj 
]n lusty leas at liberty 1 walk. 
And of these news I feel nor weal nor woe." 
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On ffiolbumil))'* ^tnius. 

■■ True poeif ii u ■ ^m vhich iwiKi 
Whence it i» nouHiht, frM.— Thf fire in thi 
Shen OM till it be itmck : thii gentle Oanii 
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In the calm of solitary walks, away from those ob- 
jects which irritate and confuse the mind, we can 
fonn the most candid and wi-^e opinions of the human 
character, I would not let the kindly serenity, which 
the surronnding images thus produce, lead nie into 
wild and exaggerated praise. But surely it is better 
to err on the side of admiration, than of detraction; 
and it is not easy to forgive or excuse Dr. Johnson 
for the degrading light in which he has set many of 
our English poets. 

It was lucky for Goldsmith, that the life of him 
did not come within the plan of this great biographer. 
Goldsmith, it is true, was his fiiend, and was often 
praised by him, when others presumed to cenf^nre. 
Bnt friendship wonid not always protect from the 
critic's lash. Collins was his friend: bnt, how has he 
treated poor Collins! 

The genius of Goldsmith was rather elegant, and 
marked by a graceful propriety, than sublime or 
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pathetic. It does not apjiear certain that be loved 
literature for its own sake. He seems to have con- 
sidered it only as the means of procuring money, or 
distinction, if we believe the accounts of him, and the 
sentiments thrown ont in his conversation. Bnt there 
is sufficient reason to suspect that his conversation was 
not to he depended upon. His excessive and indis- 
ciiminate vanity led him to deceive himself, and, per- 
haps, others. We cannot without some hesitation 
SHp])ose, that the writer of " The Traveller' — " The 
Deserted f'illage," and " The I'lcar of IVuhefield' 
did not love the Muse for her own sake, Wlien he 
speaks of the Mnse, as 

" His shame in crowds, hia solitary pride," 

he seems to have loved her from his heart. 

There can scarely be a worse trade or profession 
than that of anthorship. If an income was his object, 
be was unhappy in the mode he adopted; though 
more successhjl in that way than most authors. We 
caimot attain the power of arresting and commimi- 
catjng to others " the shadowy tribes of mind," with- 
out much ailtivation; and that cultivation no one 
can be expected to give without having an intrinsic 
pleasure in it. 

The thaf, the exhausting toils, 

" The langTiitl tedium of o'erlabour'd thought," 

that these pursuits require and produce, can never 
be balanced by any pecuniary recompence. 
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Of poetical miod.s Cowley has most happily 
and beautifully said, 

" Where once such fairies danc^, no grass doth ever grow." 

They certainly are not fitted for Horldly profit 
or success. 

We cannot doubt that the head t(» which the 
imagery and '^entiinenl^ of Goldsmith's poetry, and 
all the amiable and animated creation of his " ficar 
of ffakefietd" were familiar, must have been almost 
daily conversant with a variety of refined and ex- 
quisite objects, onseen by common eyes, and nnknown 
hy common hearts. 

" And thou, sweet Poetry, ihou loveliest Maid, 
Still first to fly where sensual Joys invade. 
Unfit, in these degenerate times of shame. 
To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame ; 
Dear charming Nymph, neglected and decried, 
My ehawe tn crowds, my solitary pride. 
Thou source of all my bliss, and all my woe, 
Thou fbund'st me poor at first, and keep'st me so: 
Tliou guide, by wliich the noblest Arts e\cel, 
Thou nurse of every Virtue, fare thee well. 
Farewell and, O! where'er thy voice be try'd, 
On Torno's cliff, or Pamhamarca's side, 
Whether, where equinoctial fervours glow. 
Or winter wraps the polar world in snow. 
Still let thy voice prevailing over Time, 
Address the rigours of the inclement climes 
Aid slighted Truth with thy persunsive strain. 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain j 
Teach him that states of native strength posscst, 
Though very poor, may still be very bl&it ; 
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That Trade's proud empire hastes tu swift decay. 
As occaii sweeps tlie labour'd mole awuy: 
While self-dependeni power can Time defy. 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky." 

Whoever is iuclined to believe that the writer of 
these exquisite lines was insensible to the intrinsic 
charms of poetry, must have a disposition not onlv 
incredulous and nncandid, but not a little ignorant 
and stupid. Lines such as these do not flow from 
mere force of understanding, however acutely ex- 
ercised. They partake of that eloquence of the heart, 
which cannot be assumed by artifice: they must have 
been written at the impulse of feelings which were 
predominant over the ndes of compositioD, and 
utterly thoughtless of them! 

Such is the purity and niceness of a true poetical 
spirit, that we are apt to suspect, that they, whose 
conduct is in any degree irregular, are not sincerely 
imbued with it. But this suspicion is uncharitable. 
It often happens that the same man is, in solitude 
and society, adiflerent being. In one he is all \-irtuej 
in the other he is foremost in vice. Irregular and 
unbalanced pas.sions lead bira astray; and he yields 
to the predominance of every blast. 

Of all things, an indiscnminate appetite for dis- 
tinction becomes the most fatal prey to folly and to 
vice. To such an appetite, the only safety b Soli- 
tude, where the best passions of the mind have room 
to play. 
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Crnits, IS rBittions, anO l^orms of Sbii ^cntii ZQonon. 



Lorrr'i SamEir. Afbdi 



There are few characters which interest me more 
than that of Sir Henry Wotton. Something of its 
attraction hits, perhaps, arisen from its hadng been 
embahned in tbe memoir of that instructive, eloquent, 
and delightful ohl man, Isaac Wahon; hut his pen 
could do no more than bring into pleasing and con- 
spicDous light, those traits which had a previoas 
existence. 

Sir Henry was bom at the seat of his ancestors, 
the Hall of Houghton Malherh, near Maidstone, in 
Kent, March 30, 1568 ; and, having been educated at 
Winchester and Oxford, spent many years in foreign 
travel, in France, Gennany, and Italy. On his return 
be was admitted to the confidence of the Earl of , 
Essex, on whose fall he fled to France, and thence to 
Florence, where he insinuated himself into the friend- 
ship of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, who recom- 
mended him to King James, then reigning in Scot- 




I 



Sir Henrr leCMtJ to im 

totfe tnmu of Ei^biid; 

Vaua. He 
die renaDoda- of this mpi in 
Id 1633, be was 
|atlcjiu] to die pvDnHtship of Eton CoOe^: and 
died m that post, in 1639. The celebrated Abraham 
Cowley wrote hb EIc^. 

Tlie foDowiog paas^cs ia Wahoa'^ Memoir of 
blm bare, abore all odiers, fro^ a Tvrr eariv age, 
h^blv delisted and adected ok: 

" He went nsaallr odck a n*r, if not oftener, 
to the beloyed Bocton Hall, ithm he woold sar, ' he 
found a cnre for all rares. by the cbearfbl ouDpanr,* 
which he called the living fnmitiiTe of diat place : 
and ' a restonUioD of hb streogth, br the connattiral- 
ness of that which be railed his genial air.* 

" He vearlr went also to Oxford. Bnt the sam- 
mer before hi> death he changed llut for a JoomeT to 
Winchester CoUege : to which school he was first 
removed firom Bocton. And as he reinmed firom 
Winchester, towards Eton College, said to a friend, 
hi« companion in that joomeT, * How nsefiil was that 
advice of a bolv monk, who persnaded bis friend to 
perform bis i-ustomary devotious in a constant place, 
becanse id that place we usnally meet with tbose very 
thonghts which possessed us at onr last being there: 
and I find it thns far experimentally troe, that my 
now being in that school, and seeing that very place 
where I sat when I was a boy, occasioned me to 
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remember those very thoughts of my youth whirh 
theu possessed me; sweet thoughts indeed, that pro- 
raised my growing years numerous pleasures, without 
mixture of cares ; and those to be enjoyed, when time, 
(which I therefore thought slow paced) had changed 
ray youth into manhood : but, age and experience have 
taught me, that tho^e were but empty hopes. For I 
have always found it true, as my Saviour did foretel. 
Sufficient for the day Is the evil thereof. Neverthe- 
less, I saw there a succession of boys using the same 
recreations, and, questionless, possessed with the same 
thoughts that then possessed me. Thus, one gene- 
ration succeeds another, both in their lives, recreations, 
hopes, fears, and deaths.'* 

" After his return from Winchester to Eton 
(which was about five months before his death) he 
became much more retired, and contemplative; in 
which time he was often visited by Mr. John Hales, 
(learned Mr. John Hales) then a fellow of that col- 
lege, to whom upon an occasion he spake to this 



IHultt 



di btloT'd in vnin, 
ID J cardtH cbjMZiood jtray'df 
K itrangn jet Id pain ! 



A> wsring frnh thfir glidtonc inof, 
Mf Kcary Hial thf jr trcm tn nKiUie, 
And ndaUtil of Jo; uii) jonlb, 
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purpose: ' f have, in my passage to the grave, met \ 
with most of those joys of which a discoursive soul ' 
is capable ; and, being entertained with more inferior 
jjleasures than the sons of men are usually made par- 
takers of, nevertheless, in this voyage 1 have not 
always floated on the calm sea of content; but have 
often met with cross winds and storms, and with , 
many troubles of mind and temptations to evil. And | 
yet, thongh I have often been, and am a man com- 
passed about with human frailties, Almighty God hath 
by his grace prevented me from making shipwreck of 
faith and a good conscience ; the thought of which is 
now the joy of my heart ; and I most humbly praise 
him for it : and I humbly acknowledge that it was not 
myself, but he that hath kept me to this great age ; and 
let him take the glory of his great mercy. And, my 
dear friend, I now see that I draw near my harboor 
of death; that harbour, that «ill seaire me from all 
the future storms and waves of this restless world: 
and I praise God that I am willing to leave it, and 
expect a better; that world, wherein dweUeth righte- 
ousness." 

The following simple poem is another happy 
illustration of Sir Henry's character: 



The Character of a happy Life 

" How happy is he bom and taught, 
Thai serveth not anolhers will? 
Whose amiour b his honest thought. 
And simple truth his utmost skiU? 




Whose [rasaions not his maaters are. 
Whose soul b itill prepar'd for death ; 
Unty'il unto ihe world by tore 
Of public fame, or private breath. 

Who envies none that chance doth raise. 
Nor vice hath ever understood ; 
How deepest wounds are giv'n by pmise. 
Nor rules of state, but rules of good. 

^Vho hath his life from rumours frcetl, 
AVhose conscience is his strong retreat: 
AVIiose stat« can neither ftatt«rers feed. 
Nor tMin make oppressors great. 

Who God doth late and early pray, 
More of his grace tlian gifts to lend : 
And entertains the harmless day 
With a religious book, or friend. 

Tills man is freed from servile bands, 
Of hope to rise, or fear to foil : 
Lord of himself, though not of lands. 
And hating oothing, yet hath all. 

Tile poem which 1 shall next insert is not of ■ 

equal merit : yet, as it gives a picture of the calmness ', 

of a mral occupation, in lines not altogether inelegant, ' 

though somewhat mixed with images of prosaic fami- ' 

Harity, it exhibits a memorial of Sir Henry's charac- . 

ter, which I am willing to preserve, out of the few ' 

verses which he has handed down to posterity. A ' 

sensibility to the scenery of Nature ajipears to ine < 

M:ldom or ever to exist in a polluted hcin-t. ^ 
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On a Bank <a I sale a Fuhing. 



Amd now all Nature swm'tl in love; 

The lusty sap begau to movej 

New juice did stir th' embracing' vinea. 

And birds had drawn their valentines: 

The jealous trout, that low did lie, 

Itose at u well-disseinbled Hie; 

There stood my friend, with patient skill 

Attending of his trembling quill. 

Alrendy were the eves jKWsest 

With the Bwift pilgrim's daubed nest: 

The groves already did rejoice 

In Philomel's triumphing voiee. 

The showers were short, the weather mild, 

The morning fresh, the evening smil'd, 

Joan takes her ncat-rub'd pitle, mid now 

She trips to milk the sand-red cow; 

Where for some stui^ly foot-hnll swain, 

Joan strokes a syllabub or twain. 

The ftelda and gardens were beset 

With tulip, crocus, violet : 

And now, though late, the modest rose 

Did more than half a blush disclose. 

Thus all look'd gay, all fill! uf cheer. 

To welcome the new-livery'il year. 

Among other embassies of Sir Henry, be was 

sent to tbe Emperor Ferdinand the Second, aud 

several other Gierman Princes, to incline them to 

equitable conditions for the restoration of the Queen 

> of Bohctnia, (daughter of King Jumcs I.) and her 

' descendants, to their patrimonial inheritance of the 
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Palatinate. This Qnecn Sir Henry always called "'lii-. 
Dear aod Roval Mistress," and treated licr with the 
highest admiration, as the following tender and ex- 
quisite stanzas will prove: 



On hia MiilTtit, the QuBE^f of Boiieu 

You meaner beauties of the night, 

Thut poorly satisfy our eyes 
More by your number, then your light, 
n people of the skies; 
when the moon doth risi 



You curious chanters of the wood, 
Thftt wurble fonh Dame Nuture's lays, 

Tliiiiking your voices unilerstnod 

Jty your wenk accents; what's your praise 
ttTien Philomel her voice shall raiae > 

You vbletfl, that first appear. 

By your pure purple mantles known. 
Like the proud vir^ns of the year. 

As if the Spring were all your own; 

What are you when the rose b blown ? 

So, when my mistress shall be seen 

In form and beauty of her mind. 
By Virtue first, then choice a Queen, 

Tell me, if she were not design'd 

Th' eclipse and glory of her kind ? ' 

Tlie rise and fall of that favourite and minion 
of Kinj; James, Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset, are 
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" The Tapognjiher" 
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too well known to be repeated. The following ele- 
gant, moral, and pathetic lines on the subject must 
delight every reader of taste: 

Upom the sudden Rettraini of the R%rl of Sombbsbt, 
them falliMg from Fatour. 

Dazled thus with height of place, 
\^liilst our hopes our wits beguile. 
No man marks the narrow space 
'Twixt a prison and a snule. 

Then since Fortune's favours hdc. 
You that in her arms do sleep. 
Learn to swim and not to wade ; 
For the hearts of kings are deep. 

But if greatness be so blind. 
As to trust in towers of air. 
Let it be with goodness lin*d. 
That at least the fell be fair. 



Then though darkened, you shall say. 
When friends fedl and princes firown. 
Virtue is the roughest way. 
But proves at night a bed of down. 

Of Sir Henry's piety, his biographer has given 
the most ample testimony. Indeed, it appears in every 
trait of his character, and almost in every part of 
his writings, and every record of his conversations, 
which have been handed down to ns. The ensning 
translation from the Psalms, a task which it is always 
difficult to perform with success, is another proof of 
it, as well as of his powers of versification. 



A Translaiion of the CIV. Psalu to the Original Serue. 
Mr snul exalt the Lord with hymns of praise : 

O Lord, uiy God, how boundless is thy might! 

WTiose throne of state is clothd with glorious rays, 

And round about hast rob'd thyself with light! 

Wlio, like a curtain, bust the heavens display'd. 

And in the watry roofa thy chambers laid! 



Whose chariots are the thickned clouds above, 
\Vho walkst upon the winged winds below, 
At whose command the lury spirits move, 
And 6ery meteors their obedience show. 
Who on this base the earth did firmly found. 
And mod'st the deep to circumvest it round! 



The waves that rise would drown the highest hill. 

But at thy check they fly. and when they hear 
Thy thundring voice, they post to do thy will. 
And bound their furies in their proper sphere: 
Where surging floods, mtd valing ebbs can tell, 
That QOne beyond thy marks must sink or swell. 

Who hath dispos'd, but thou, the winding way 

Where springs down from the sleepy crags do beat. 
At which both foeter'd beasts their thirsts allay. 
And the wild oases come tu quench their heat; 
flTiere birds resort, and in their kind, thy praise 
Among the branches chant in warbling lays ? 



The mounts are wafretl from thy dwelling place. 

The barns and meads are Gll'd for man and beast ; 
Wine glada the heart, and oil adorns the face. 

And bread the staff whereon our strength doth rest ; 
Nor shrubs alone feel thy sufSsing hand. 
But even the cedars that so proudly stand. 
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So have the fowls their sunUry seats to breed. 
The tiin^ng stork in stately beeches dwells ) 
The clunbing goats on hills securely feed, 
The mining conies shroud in rocky cells ; 

Nor can the heavenly lights their course forget. 
The moon her turns, or sun his times to set. 

Thou mak'st the night to over-veil the day ; 

Then savFige beaets creep from the silent nood. 

Then lions whcljts lie roaring for their prey, 

And at thy powerful hand demand their food: 

Who when at morn they all retouch ogiun. 

Then toiling man till eve pursues his pain. 

O Lord, when on tliy various works we look. 

How ricldy furnish'd is the earth we tread! 

Where, in the fair contents of Nature's Book, 

We may tlie wanders of thy wisdom read : 

Nor earth alone, but, lo! the sea so wide. 

Where great and small, u world of creatures glide. 



Tliere go the ships that furrow out their way ; 

Yea, thereof whales enormous sights we see, 
Which yet have scope among the rest to play. 
And all do wait for their support on thee : 
Who hast assign'd each thing his proper food. 
And in due season dost dispense thy good. 



They gather when thy ^fts thou dost divide ; 

Their stores abound, if tliou thy hand enlarge : 

ConAis'd they are, when thou thy beams dost Iiide ; 

In dust resolv'd, if thou their breath discharge. 

Again, when thou of life renew'st the seeds. 

The withered fields revest their cheerful weeds.* 

■ Then' ore many flawing, rigonnu, uid poeticallr eiprcucd liaei i 
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Be ever gloried !icre thy Sovereign Name, 

TImt thou omy'st smile oD all which thou hast made; 
Who^Te frowns iilune can shake Ihia earthly frame. 
And nt whose touch the hills in smoke shall vade. 
For me, may (while I breathe) both harp and voice, 
In sweet indictment of thy hymns rejoice. 

Let sinners fail, let all [irofancness cease ; 

His praise, (my soul) His praise shall be thy peace. 

The tiynin whicli I shall now reprint was inserted 
twenty-four years ago in " The Topographer"^ fi-om a 
jMS. in the British Museum, in which it was ascribed 
to Sir Walter Raleigh, who is there said to have 
composed it j list before his execution. The authority 
of Walton must be considered as strong in favour 
of Wotton. Still, as some of Raleigh's poems are 
printed by Widton at the eud of Sir Henry's, (as 
found among Sir Henry's papers), I think it must 
remain a doubt to whom it ought to be ascribed. A 
poem entitled " A Dexir'tpthii of the C'ountry''s He- 
creatioHjf" which is given by Ellis as Wotton'e, is clear- 
' ly Raleigh's, having his signature of Ignoto affixed 
to it. This hymn is both poetical and sublime, and 
written with admirable flo\\', harmony, and vigour of 
simple language. 
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This Hpmn was wusde kf Sim Hxykt Wottok, viboi he was 
Embassador at Vbvice, m the Tok of a great 5idhiesf there. 

Eternal Morer, whose diffosed gkxy. 

To shew our grordiiig reaaoo what thoa art. 
Unfolds itself in clouds of Nature's story, 
V^liere man, thy proudest creature, acts his part : 
\^liom vet, alas ! I know not why, we call 
The World's contracted sum, the little all! 

For, what are we but lumps of walking day ? 

Why should we swell r whence should our spirits rise ? 
Are not brute beasts as strong, and birds as gay. 
Trees longer liv'd, and creeping things as wise? 
Only our souls receive more inward Hght, 
To feel our weakness, and confess thy might. 

Thou then, our strength. Father of life and death. 

To whom our thanks, our vows, ourselves we owe ; 
From me thy tenant of this fading breath. 

Accept these lines which from thy goodness flow -. 
And thou that wert thy R^al Prophet's Muse, 
Do not thy praise in weaker strains refuse! 



Let these poor notes ascend unto thy throne. 

Where Majesty doth sit with Mercy crown*d j 
Where my Redeemer lives, in whom alone 
The errors of my wand'ring life are drown'd : 
Where all the choir of heaven resound the feune. 
That only thine, thine is the saving name! 

Well then, my soul, joy in the midst of pain ; 

That Christ that conquer'd hell, shall from above 
With greater triumph yet return again. 

And conquer his own justice with his love ; 
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Commanding earth and seas to render those 
Unto bis blisa, for whom he piiid his woes. 

Now have I done : now are my thoughts at peace. 

And now my joys are stronger than my grief; 
1 feel Ihose lomfbrts tbat shall never tease. 
Future in Hope, hut present in Qclief. 
Tiiy words are true, thy promises are JUBI, 
And thou wilt find thy dearly bought in dust! 

Walton says, " That at Sir Heury Wotton's first 
goiug ambassador into Italy, his cousin, Sir Albert 
Morton, went hi** seci^tary: and am next to tcli yon, 
that Sir Albertus died, Secretaiy of State to our late 
king; hnt, cannot, am not able to express the sorrow 
that possessed Sir Henry Wotton, at his first hearing 
the news thai Sir Albertns was by death lost to him 
and this world; and yet, the reatler may partly giiess 
by these following expressions : the first in a letter to 
his Nicholas Pey, of which this that followeth is a 
part: 

' And, my dear Nick, when I had been liere almost \ 

a fortnight, in the midst of my great contentment, I receiied ' 

notice of Sir Altteitus Mortun lii.s departure out of this world, [ 

who was dearer to me, than mine own being in it; what a wound • 

it is to my lieart, you that knew lum, and know me, will easily , 

believe: but, our Creator's will must be done, and unrepiningly • 

receii-cd by his own creatures, who is the Lord of all Nature, , 

and of all fortune, when he taketh to himself now one, and then < 

another, till tbat expected day, wherein it shall please him to ^ 

dissolve the whole, and wrap up even the heaven itself as a * 

scroll of parchment! This is the hist pkllorophy that we must ^ 
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study upon earth ; let us, therefore, tliat yet remain here, as our ' 
days and friends waste, reinforce our love to each other ; which of r 
all virtues, both spiritual and moral, hath the highest privilefj:e, ' 
because death itself cannot end it. And my good Nick,' i(c. 

"This is a pnrt of his sorrow thus expressed to 
his Nick. Pey: the otherpartisio this following elegy, 
of which the reader may safely conclude, it was too 
hearty to be dissembled." 

Tears u( tlie Grave of Sir Albeetvs Mortoh, fieho teat buried at 
SouthamplonJ , tcept bg Sir Hsnby Wotton, 

Silence (in truth) woulil speak my sorrow best. 
For dec|>cst wounds can least their feelings tcU; 
Yet let me borrow from mine own unrest, 
A time tu bid him, whom 1 lDv'd,'farewel. 

O my unhappy linea! you that before 

Have eerv'd my youth to vent some wa 

And now congeai'd with grief, can scarce implor 

Strength to accent! ' Here my Albertus lies!' 

This is that sable slonc, this is the cave. 
And womb of earth, that doth this corps embrace ; 
"While others sing his praise, let me engrave 
Tltesc bleeding numbers to adorn the place. 

Here will 1 paint the characters of ^Voe, 
Here will I pay my tribute to the dead ; 
And here my faithful tears in showers shall flow, 
e the flints on which 1 tread. 



le wanton c 



Wliere though 1 mourn my matchless loss alone. 
And none between my weakness judge and me; 
Yet even these pensive walls alow my moan. 
Whose doleful echoes to my plaints agree. 
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But is he gone ? and \he I rhyming here. 
As if some Muse would listen to my by ; 
^^lien all (liAtun'd sit waiting for iheir dear. 
And bathe the banks nhcre be was wont to pUy? 

Dwell thou iu endless light, discharged soul; 
Freed now from Nature's, and from Fortune's Inist: 
While on this fluent globe my glass shall roll, 
And runs the rest of my remaining dust! 

I cannot find a better place for adding the fol- 
lowing alTecting letter: 

"J late Letter written tov:ardi the end of Lent, hy Sir Hexrv 
WoTTON, Proiotl of his Majtuty's College at Eton. 



Td Oit Bight WtrrlhT. hti *T*r Inilj honoi 
ttarouci, loacbiiig the Lon of Friends, 



r Edhithu BitcoN, Kaight aiul 
il RtiaigDAtioD or onnrKei. 
" SLR, 

"All the faculties of my mind, (if tliey had ever been of 
any value), and all the strength of my body, must yield to the 
seignory and sovereignty of time over ns. But the last thing 
that wilt die, or decay in me, is the remembrance, how, amidst 
that inestimable contentment which 1 enjoyed (as all others do} 
in the benefit and pleasure of your conversation, (being then 
ifitli you at Redgrave in Suffolk, both your delightful mansion 
and philosophical retreat, where you are best, because there you 
are most yourself, though every where well imparted to your 
friends), I was then surprised with an advertisement from coiul, 
' of the death of Sir Albertus Morton, my dear nephew, in the 
vemality (as I may term it) of his employments and fortunes 
under the best king and master of the world. And how no 
great time after (as adversities are seldom solitary) there suc- 
ceeded it) the same place the departure of my no less dear niece, 
your long, and I dare say, your still beloved consort, (for love 
and life are not conterminabie), a.s well appeareth by your many 
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tender expressions of that disjuncture, and by that monument ' 

of your own excellent Invention, which you have r^scd to her . 
memory. 

"This, Sir, ever freshly bleeding in me, and withal revolv- . 

ing often in my retired thouffhts, how I have long since over- ' 

lived my loving parents, all mine uncles, brothers and Bisters, ■ 
besides many of mine espeeial fiiends and companions of my 

youth, who have melted away before me; and that I am now < 

myself arrived near those years which lie in the suburbs of ' 

oblivion, being the sole masculine branch of my good father's < 
house in the county of Kent: so as that poor name and repu- 

kition which my ancestors have heretofore sustained by God's ' 

permission, must expire and vanish in my unworthiness : I say, , 

Sir, again and again, debating often these circumstances with ' 

myself, (and truly not without the common weaknesses and , 

passions of humanity, from which I am of all men least ex- ■ 

empted), an extreme desire did lately assail me to entertain , 

between my other pri^-atc studies, some such discourse as might ' 

work upon mine own mind, and at least abstract awhile, if not , 

elevate, my cogitations above all earthly objects. Whereupon, ' 

towards the end of this last Lent (a time of contracted thoughts) , 

I fell to think of that theme, which I have now cntituled, " The • 

Loss qf Friends, and final Resignatioa of ourselves." Intend- , 

ing, though it be the highest and uttermost point of Christian ' 

philosophy, to familiarize it between us as much as I can, and , 

to address it in form of a letter to yourself. For, with whom ' 

can I treat of this matter more properly, being both of us almost , 
precisely of equal age, and by the love which you are pleased to 
bear me, all joy in the fruition, and all grief in the privation of 
friends common between us! Now, Sir," ^c. 



--M«+4.€©-++^t* 




£(ni(rs ran trbibc tt)t biisfilfl) jfhiotn of )|ioflts. 



"It has been tmly said, that there are times when 
mere existence is delight, when we are content to 
breathe, and feel tbe genial air around ns, and let 
our ideas flow involuntarily, and without a purpose. 
The spell is broken by exertion or controul ; by at- 
tempting to direct, or analyse, or record the train of 
onr thoughts; and we are satisfied to live only for 
ourselves, and involve ourselves in our own pleasure. 

" The season, which is most adapted to generate 
this frame of body and mind, is tbe first coming ou 
of Spring. The heart opens at a genial day of this 
period, like the young leaves thiit begin to expand 
their bosoms with new fragrance, and fresh tints of 
inexpressible beauty. At these precious moments, I 
desire only to be left to tbe uninlernipted enjojinent 
of my being, and to the silent emotions of gratitude 
to the Parent of Nature! 

" In such a mood the bosom is too full to speak, 
snd the head to distinguish. Labour becomes irk- 
some; reading a task; and composition is deemed too 
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fatiguing an eftbrt. We saunter; lean npon stiles ; and 
rest on banks of primroses, and watch, with a pen- 
sive kind of rapture, every " rural sight and sound." 

" It is this frame of temper, which mnst often be 
my apology, for a more than ordinary deficiency on 
my own part in this work. I cannot withdraw my- 
self from the fields, from the charms of the reviving \ 
scenery, and an indescribably hixurious langoiir of 
feeling, which dullness and hard-heartedness will 
condemn." 



Such was the language in which my feelings dis- 
charged themselves on some vernal day of a former 
year, as appears by one of the numerous «Titten 
fragments which lie scattered among my books, and 
in the drawers of the various apartments which have 
been my abode. I know not how many Springs have 
shone upon me, since sentiments so expressive of 
tranquil bliss have ruled over my bosom. 1 know 
that it has been my fate to live in a succession of , 
conflicting agitations. I know that my pen is always [ 
guided by an hand hurried and trembling with cares, 
anxieties, and regrets ; that Treachery haunts me ; 
Malice pursues me; and, above all, Detraction never 
ceases to persecute me. I love fame; it is the dis- 
ease of my mind : I cannot endure to be calumniated ; 
it is the weakness which most aggravates my suffer- 
ings. 

I remember, that, from a very boy, it was only in 
the scenery of Nature I could obtain a short respite 



I 
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from the tonoeTit of these restless passions. I recol- 
lect, as if it was yesterday, such a morning in Spring, 
when I was a school-boy, not yet seventeen. Then 
it was, that the Morning description in " The Mln- 
stret" fixed itself in indelible impressions on my 
fancy. At that period, my favourite studies were the 
Latin poems of Buchanan and Milton; of which I 
had every glowing passage which delineated rural 
scenery, by heart. I stniggled to emulate them, with 
strength how verj' uneijual! 

Bat soon after came Cambridge, with her idols 
Euclid, Newton, and Locke; and the spirit of the 
Muse was enveloped and stifled in the fogs of uncon- 
genial dullness. I sunk into langour and despon- 
dence; threw away my books, and lost the ambition 
of scholarship, which had hitlieito animated my days, 
and cheered "the midnight oil !" 

Years ensued of chagrin, and transient, feeble, 
unavailing efforts. A vernal sun, an autumnal tint, 
occasionally waked my soiil into visions of poetry. 
But 1 had not the strength, or the steadiness to 
delineate them ; and they vanished like the flashes 
of lightning that only for a moment trace their path 
through the darkness of night. 

In that sad sterile period of blighted ho|H>s, and 
suppressed fires, I umnsed the dreary days by ponng 
over musty records and lifeless antitjiiities; my dull 
fancy entertained itself with the pedantry of heruldric 
jai^on; and my memory became loaded with blazonry 
and ftineral inscription*!: the triflings of a low creep- 
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ing spirit ; the rivalry of such minute-minded, taste- * 
less meu as or ••<••! " 

But the votary of Nature as I was formed to be, , 
charms of rural solitude, forest enchantments, and . 
castles frowning over precipitous rocks, or lifting ' 
their tun'ets over deep woods, peopled with feudal < 
splendour, and animating the %vild and picturesque , 
scenes over which they ruled, still broke in by fits * 
upon the gloom of this my early and unpropitious i 
manhood. Tlie lyre was now and then seized with a < 
careless and despairing hand; but It was held not j 
longi fatigue and disgust soon followed; and I sank < 
agaiu into an humiliated, dejected, over-awed, nncon- 4 
tending wretch! ' 

The lonely vatlies of D , the voice of Spring ' 

that spoke from the new-bndding leaves of the iin- < 
pending woodlands, and her beauty and fresh odours ^ 
that opened upon the primrose banks, revived about ^ 
the year 1"9 ■ ■ ■ some of those seeds of warm imagi- t 
nation, which, though bnried almost from the age of ^ 
seventeen, had l>een thickly strewn upon my infant J 
brain, aud were the only plants congenial to it. < 

Painfid as no inconsiderable portion of my exist- < 
ence has been, O how intense have been the delights 
of its few days of pleasure ! It is the Vernal and the < 
Autumnal hour, spent away from that society for which t 
ray irritable temperament is unfitted; it is the calm ^ 
of Solitude; it is the vaiied hue of Nature, which to * 
me is virtue, wisdom, enthusiasm, and ecstacy ! < 




Srplmier 1, IBIS. 

/ tnfert (Ae following letter as I received it, without any com- 
ment, for it i» perfectly amgenial to my uork. 



TO THE EDITOR OF "THE SYLVAN 



"I HAVE seen yoor 'Silvan ffanderer' announced ; 
and am anxious to be enrolled among its Coirespon- 
dentti. Like you, Sir, I have roamed wildly in the 
fields of Literature ; but, unlike you, I have dressed 
myself in the feathers of worldly fashion, and incurred 
the marks of worldly folly; which now I disdain, and 
loathe with inexpressible hatred and horror. 

" To many of the extraordinary circumstances of [ 
mv life I will not allude; but from the depth of the ' 
far-spreading woods where I now pass most of my . 
days, I will unload my bursting heart of some of [ 
the melancholy thoughts which opjiress it, in letters ' 
which I am sure yoor sympathy will not utterly . 
reject 
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" I never, e\en in mv davs of voalbfiil gaiety, [ 
could endure the flatness and coar«ne«5 of ordinary 
soriety. Mighty conflicts and perilous amhiiitms ■ 
suited the tutnnit of my daring: temper; and I lived [ 
alternately in tbe agony of emnlous hope and nt'v 
enjoyment, or of languid exhanstnre. D-^rk, frown- 
ing, capricious, jealons of aflroat or n^l«t; witli 
mounting pride, which ill-soccess only made more 
fierce, I was the object of general, thongh not univer- 
sal, aversion! To occasional kiodQesf, or occasional 
congeniality of sentiment, my bean was opened nitb 
double narmth, or double desire to please. 

" But while I tbas appeared tbc mo^ gloomy of . 
the wretched, I am not *are that I was less happy 
than those who worr perpetnal stntles on their faces. 
If my pains were anrtr, my plcasons sImi were in- ■ 
tense. Light and sliade rdamd tmA other in all \ 
the surrounding obferts of li&: and tike vi>ioti> of ' 
my roany-colotuvd Gnicy wviv as rrafities to roe. 

" Careless of UMakey : sooKtuaes proAisc and '. 
splendid in my aait flf Hriagj mmd iii^iliwi pluiii, 
negligent, and wkkoM Ae mttamm, «r A« wiUi for ' 
any e«tabUshmait at bB, mt — tw nJ appeannce has 
been w changeable as mx waimi. 

" For cari; tatefcooTK with fmh&e He I had wt 
advaniaees. I ««ft left att ity h ia ac t«o vcan old : 
Bu([ heti^ cannHanltoAa|l|a«rfiiaBt^af air^pn-- 
table old Jiigj— n, «W Imd MiA«r alliinrr nor 
babtts of tat«m«ne with the ^mt wwU. the ar- 
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ncdions was dropped; and when I was old enough J 
to cmerfre into society, I was too shy, too reserved; ' 
and, above all, too prond to reneis^it. I. had no titles < 
to facilitate my introduction ; and for name, they who * 
impudently called themselves the circles of fa«thion, ' 
were too ignorant, too stupid, and too ungenerous to - 
fusten round it what belonged to it. i 

" Then broke forth the inextinguishable desire ' 
of a noble distinction; the hope to delight by my 
eloquence, and to astonish by my fancy; to maintain 
the empire of the mind; and to trample vulgar marks 
of honour under my feet. Cold vapoury blasts of ' 
scorn, the exhalations of mushroom conceit, gene- 
rated by new-spning prosperity, combined with stupid 
or base natures, almost constantly followed to palsy, 
and nearly deaden these mighty and prolific ardours. 

\ The flowings of the heart turned inwards on their 
source; there stagnated; and produced during long 
intervals a lifeless debility and despondence. 

" O beloved, soothing Woods, how grateful were 
ye then to my sick and dejected bosom ! With yon I 
by degrees recovered the tone and vigour of my intel- 

, lect! The withering form of a prosperous fool no 
longer crossed my sight. The irritating scowl of 
ideotic rank no more inflamed my abhorrence! I 
heard not the stupid dogma of despotic powei;!_ I saw 
not the hollow smiles of deceitfiil and unfeeling oiJice ! 
If when the mild sun of Autumn shone through a 
huze, which contributed to add tints to the gentle, 
and serene spl4n<lour, a little breeze by fits just stirred 
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the yellow leaves which already began to strew the . 
pathways; the rustling movement has only sen'ed to * 
make the i^ilence more enchanting; and the calm that < 
has followed, "has hsLrmonized all my agitations, and . 
brought back and cherished all the more kindly < 
emotions of my soul. < 

" But who has words to describe the ever-vary- , 
ing and ever-refreshing objects of Nature? Who, ' 
dear Woods, can delineate a thousandth part of your < 
charms? It is not in the still hour of Autumn, that , 
you most enchant me! It is when the Spirit of the [ 
Wind is abroad; and makes you roar and groan ' 
through all your recesses, that yon delight me mosti ■ 
Then I love to listen to your shrieks and your bellow- , 
ings; and the loud tumult of yonr cries occnpies and ' 
fills the actinty of my soul! Tlien do I forget these ■ 
petty passions of the worldling: and 8pum and.cast , 
from me the memory of those little ones, who tor- [ 
ment and disgi"ace our nobler nature! 

"In these more congenial periods of my life, bow 
deeply have I meditated; how many elevated schemes 
have I formed; bow much above the vulgar throng 
have I confidently felt myself to stand! Then all the 
treasured wisdom of ages; all the essence of intellect 
distilled into books, was opened to my purified per- 
ception; and cherished and improved by meditation! 
The airs of heaven, unloaded with tbe scjiialidness of 
human misery, braced and invigorated the body, and 
sharpened tbe senses. 

" But my mingled and restless temper has too 
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often called me liack again to *' the squabble and the 
fray" of crowded life. I have longed to gaze on 
Beanty in all her splendour, however artificial; and 
to contend with talent, however hardened and unre- 
*»trained by nice and morbid sensibility! Certain ere 
long to be disgusted, and to incur some appalling 
neglect, or odions affront; yet experience could not 
extinguish my ambitious propensities; and teach me 
steadily to persevere in the only paths which true 
wisdom points out. 

" It is society which malies us wicked ; which 
inflames the rivalry of all our bad passions; and 
UF^es us forward in the race of worthless ambition ! 
The man who is best calculated for this race, must 
either be bom without the highest kind of powers ; 
have worn down the finer edge of his mental energit 
Cold and nnruflled self-possession; a freedom from 
the blaze of sudden and confounding lights ; « calm 
and persevering examination of parts in their regular 
succession; these are the qualities that give an apti- 
tude for business; and for conquest in the fields of 
vulgar and mob-like resort! 

" In my thirtieth year I married a lady of high 
rank,' whom death took from me with her new-born 
child, in the tenth month, and left me once more 
solitary, and sunk in woe. In the rage of grief I had 
recourse to the dangerous and inflaming consolation 
of wine. But the animation of wine, that produced 
momentary flashes of hope, soon withdrew to let me 
sink into deeper gloom. My friends impelled me to 
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violent exercise, that the fatigues of the body might 
allav anil, ovcwhehn the restlessness of the mind. I 
rode longf jonriieys, and rapidly traversed the three 
kingdoms in unrtierous directions. Tlie Lukes, the 
Highlands, the most harbarous parts oC Ireland were 
all visited by me. Night-journeys, and adventnres 
' among dangerous passes, rather amused than dis- 
pleased me. Mere weariness made me sleep; and 
'Nature in her sublime forms rcillumined my stiipified 
. imagination. 

" In « lonely hut of the more savage recesses of 
' Ireland, I met ^vith one whose fiery and insnlting 
, temper I had often encountered, amid the more invit- 
I ing accommodations of polished life. Already pre- 
pared to misconstrue each others words and actions, 
. we quarrelled for the enjoyment of this humble place 
[ of reception. He overwhelmed me %*'ith bitter and 
' insufferable taunts ; we fought ; and, at the last assault, 

■ when I had no other option but to sacrifice my own 
, life, he died by my hand! His ghost yet haunts my 
' terrified and insane fancy; and almost every look, 
I when I mingle amid the busy concourse of mankind, 
, seems cast upon me with reproach and dread! 

[ " At the death of my antagonist, who was a man 

' of high birth, and had inherited a large fortune, hut 

. who had been both a gambler, and indulged in every 

I other expense, it was found that he had left his family 

' destitute, having disposed of his whole estates (or im 

■ anmiity. A widow and two or three destitute chil- 
, dren were left to struggle through the wide world as 
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they ronld. I knew them not; hut I contrived, through 
a secret channel, to afford them a competent income, 
of which they never giiessed the source. The mother 
was pnident and virtuous; she changed her name, 
(unknown indeed to nie), that she might retire into 

• privacy without remark. I would not for the world 
have committed the insult of approaching her; or 
interfering with her movements or hahits of life. 

" In the autumnal season, my restless feelings 
have urged nie to wander from bathing-place to 
bathing -place, with only a single attendant. On 
these occasions, I have generally concealed my real 
name, that I might not be pursued by the afflicting 
story which thus belongs to me. On the solitary 

shores of. , in a remote part of Scotland, I 

have frequently found something, both in tiic scenerj' 
and in the inhabitants, soothing to my harassed heart. 
I could sometimes talk with the shade of Ossian, and 
«Tap myself up in his 'bine mists.' I listened with 
awe to the roar of the nightly torrents; and gazed 
with comparative calmness on the moon that was 
' ronnd as the shield of his fathers'." 

" Here I found society that seemed to receive me 
with satisfaction into its bosom ; and to soothe and 
soften my eccentricities, my regrets, and my resent- 
ments. My fierce temper melted almost into femi- 
nine tenderness; and women and blooming girls ap- 

• (learcd to enjoy my company. 

I " At the age of thirty-five my cheeks were pale 

, with sorrow and meditation; and the grey hairs were 
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I already profusely scattered on my temples. But the 
• smiles of female Loveliness revived in me something 
I of my youthful ardour; and I often found myself 
' turning with too much fondness on eyes on which it 
' was dangerous to look. « 

" Julia Bruce was now in her eighteenth year; 

I her sister, Matilda, was two years younger: their 

' brother James was not twelve ; their mother scarcely 

thirty-fonr. Their friend aiid companion, Lady Janet 

, Mure, had a family rather larger, consisting entirely 

of daughters, who were all accomplished, and some 

of them handsome, Margaret had the yellow hair of 

, the Scotch, with a delicate complexion and elegant 

\ form. But Julia Bruce, with her light brown locks, 

and her brilliant and blooming skin, and airy figure, 

far eclipsed the rest. 

" 1 loved to associate with them all; hut Jnlia 
was my favourite. Julia, however, seemed at first to 
be repulsed by my stem countenance ; and the gloom 
that by fits came over my manners. Her beanty 
caught me ; her reserve rather inflamed my admira- 
tion. I kept down my enthnsiasm; I absented my- 
self for a few days; I wandered out on the lonely 
heaths till after night had closed upon me, (and I 
liked the blackest m'ghts best); or lay npon the clitT 
at moonlight, listening to the hollow dash of the 
rising storm upon the shore. But theso» efforts 
cherished, rather than dissipated the rapidly increas- 
ing illusions of my mind. 

"Julia Bruce had seized upon my fancy; bnt I 
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would not own it even to myself. I spoke less to her; 
I sat less by her sitlc, Margaret Bnice took her 
place; and talked away, when I would have wi-ihcd 
her equally silent. 

" Winter was now approacliing; the loud blasts 
of November be^an to desolate the coast ; and I fled 
from the shores of with a new arrow rank- 
ling in my heart. 

" If November be a me lancholy month, the dark- ' \ 
ness and decay of its half-spoliated shades is soothing 
and congenial to a sorrowful mind. I retired to my 
seat at Wolsterley, where I passed some weeks in 
utter seclusion. 1 read Petrarch, and wioXs Sonnets 
on Julia, which yet I had not courage to scud to her. 
When I am dead, those Sonnets shall apjiear in a 
little volume, which I hope will not disgrace my 
name. 

" 'ITie long gallery which forms the librarj' of 
my ancient mansion, is rich in the poetry of all the 
nations of Europe, since the commencement of print- 
ing. The romantic cast of sentiment, which sprung 
out of the manners of chivalry, is, so far as it is 
wanner, still more delightful to me, than the chaste 
\ models of antiquity. I love Tibullus and Propertius ; 
hilt they are scarcely wild enough, and scarcely rich 
enough in imagery, for me. 

" After wearying myself with long walks in the 
rudest and most nnfrequcnted parts of my park, 
or rather the ancient forest where my abode is 
placed, which I liked best when the blast was abroad, 
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and the rain drove by fits till the leaves sohbed nnder 
my feet, I came Iiome, and ordering the windows to 
be closed, and a blazing fire to be made, I sat down 
to my lonely dinner. Then with a hook or a pen in 
my hand, exhilarated by wine, my fancy ruled with the 
most brilliant and despotic power over my brain, I 
conversed with the Spirits and the forms of the absent 
as well as of the dead. 1 saw all that is pleasant in 
the past, softened of all its roughness, and of all that 
debased it: I saw it in hues more vivid and more 
beautiful than those in which reality had invested it. 
I saw Julia arrayed in charms so attractive, that ray 
soul contemplated her with idolatrous admiration; 
', and I resolved, daring and presumptuous as 1 thought 
' it, to solicit her affection and her hand. 

" These were evenings, ' worthy of the Gods V 
', The roaring of the tempest which rushed along the 
' forest, and then shrieked through the battlements, 
' which it made tremble aliove me, produced sounds 
, which were in unison with my animated feelings. ' To- 
' morrow,' said I, 'shall I enjoy the ravages of thestorm; 

• shall see daylight opened through new passages of the 
. groves; and behold the gentle sun of the declining 
I year pierce through recesses which had not for agts 
' been unfolded to his beam!' 

t " Short intervals of broken slumber, which carried 

y me through the groaning night, were interrupted by 

* troubled dreams, from which I waked in a state of 
t mingled awe of the past, and apprehension of the 
, future ! 
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" Some of these ' raonstrons and prodig:ioiis ii]>- 
pearances,' of these frightful colours in which the 
world was shadowed to me, vanished before tlie broad 
eye of day. External objects, even under the clouded 
siin of winter, wore a calmer gloom than the fij^iires 
which my fancy presented, when the face of Nature 
was covered with the mantle of darkness, and the 
mind rioted in its own appalling creations. 

" 'Julia I' I muttered to myself; 'O, soft and 
bewitching Julia! whither art thou now wandering? 
And how dost thou employ those hours of sombrons 
aspect, so suited to thy pensive and romantic temper? 
Dost thou listen to the blast, that comes across the 
ocean; and behold with melancholy interest the spray 
that the rocky shore throws tip in volumes to the 
sky, from the dashing wave? Or rather, dost thou 
sit, while the winds howl without, reading the glow- 
ing effiisions of poetical genius, or the tale of some 
elofjuent writer of Romance? Dost thou still hang 
over those affecting pages, to which I endeavoured to 
direct thy pathetic taste? And is not rather a Being 
go woe-beg(me as I am, already forgotten by thee ? 
The vigour of youtli, indeed, ought not to ha\e for- 
saken me; but to thee, perhaps, my cheeks, fiirrowed 
with care, have the forbidding appearance of age and 
decrepitude. Presumptuous fool that I am! Yet am 
I not rather weak and despicable, thus to unman my- 
self? Thus to indulge any other passions than those 
of scorn, or sori'ow, or regret ? O Julia, there is a 
trembling softness runs through ray frame white I 
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think upon thee, which is more virtuous than the 
sterner pangs of noble ambition ; or the perils of un- 
bending heroism!' 

"Thus ilid I continually talk to myself. On 
one of those days, which I had sjient within the house, 
among my books, and in deep musings, twilight was 
coming on, when a sudden gust burst open the fold- 
ing doors at each end of the room, and I thought I 
saw distinctly pass through them the figure of Mrs. 
Bruce, who held a bloody dagger in her hand, and 
seemed to frown and shake her disheveled locks at 
me. Horror seized nie; my hair stood an end; drops 
of cold sweat stood on my face, and for some moments 
my senses fled: u little time afterwards my ser\'aut 
found me with eyes fixed, and my lips muttering 
slowly some inaudible words. Many days passed be- 
fore I recovered this afflicting vision. 

"But why should I detail to Tfie Si/lvan ffiin- 
derer these rovings of an intellect which most persons 
will deem maniacal ? How much I have since suffered ; 
and the tale of torn affection that I have yet to tell, 
are yon or your readers inclined to listen to? If you 
are, strange as it may appear, it will be a relief to ray 
bursting heart to relate itl To interest the melancholy, 
to purify by agitation the stagnant bosom, is now my 
best, almost my only amusement.' 

" H. w. W." 
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Ttoo Original bc^ttiptibt ^oimrtfi. 

"Much iilbeforerof limrfq-bred Por»y." 

I The Sylvan Wanderer dedicates the present num- 
ber to two beantifiil Sonnets, received this morn- 
ing from the eloqnent, and highlv-gifted author of 
" Childe Alartqve^ whith, though not intended for 
publication, he ventures to take the liberty to make 
this nse of, confident that every reader of taste mil 
think of them as he does. 

TO THE REDBREAST. 

Ana thou already liast renewed thy lay. 

Mild cheering Minstrel of the fading year? 

Waked by tliy magic notes at once appear 
How many a glittering train in rich array 
Of visions wild that wont to charm my way! 

And \'an!sh all the phantoms dim and drear, 

And low-bom cares and dreams of Grief and Fear, 
That frequent on my harassed fancy prey. 
O soothing Influence of Autumnal sl^ies. 

Whene'er I mark your shifting mdiance play, 

Still in my heart revives a kindred ray. 
And gleams of Hope and Confidence arise: 

And angel forms and heavenly harmonies 
\ Enchant my sight, and cheer my lonely way ! 
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There is nothing which gives a poetical descrip- 
tion more iuterest than obscure alhisions to ancient 
circumstances of National Historj', which, when 
softened by the veil of Time, allow the imagination 
its full range, and give It room enongli to trace its 
characters with a freedom and wildness that satisfy a 
picturestjue and romantic taste. With what skill and 
vividness does the following short poem touch the 
chords of the fancy, and set them into play ! 



On fuUing tit ruineil Cattle o/FiSKUU^, CouMai of jlagtu.' 

When on the melancholy heath no ray 
Of Autumn beams, but the once lovely sky 
Big with portentous gloom lours heavily. 

Mid these wild scenes, how sweet to waste the day, 

Soolh'd by reviving Fancy's ma^c sway; 
While many a mystic train to charm the eye 
Of forms from death recalled come lloaUng by. 

And all around obscure illusions play ! 

Then tones aerial meet the charmed ear, 
Of the long silent hunter's cheering honi ; 

Departed chiefs and glittering dumes appear. 
And bold Finblla decks the scenes forlorn; 

Wild voices shout Revenge! m accents clear. 
And clanging war-notes in the blast are borne! 

U.P. G. 
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ftii Sccouni of rf)c 23tatf) of liobtil Cirtrnt. 



A DARK day, with raiii liy fits, and a stirring wind, 
which begins already to shake the leaves from the 
trees, renews something of an Antiimnal vigour of 
mind. Fancy loves tii recall the dead from their \ 
graves, and converse not only with their books, but 
their persons. 

Robert Greeve and his Writings have been 
among the objetrts of research -of literary curiosity 
for eighty years. So far back I have seen a note of 
Oldys registering his anxious inquiries about them: 
for even then they rarely occurred even to a diligent 
collector. Large prices are now given even for his 
most trifling ]inm|ihlets. Mr. Haslewood, in " Cen- 
siira Literar'm" viii. p. 380, has given a Memoir of 
thb anthor, in which he has endeavoured to rescue 
his character from the obloquies so generally thrown 
on it. 

I must confess, that in the posthnmous pamphlet, 
entitled, " Greene's Groats-worth of fPlt, bought with 
a Million oj' Repentance," 15<)2, of which there were 
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six more editions between ifioo and l637. there are \ 
passages which give too much reason to think that 
the vicious character, which has been given by most 
biographers, of this unhappy author, is too well , 
founded. Mr, Haslewood had probably not seen tlie ' 
pamphlet here spoken of, when he drew up bis very 
interesting account. 

This poet was bom at Norwich, and was edu- 
cated at Cambridge, where he took the degree of < 
A. M. in 1 58.1. He died in September, 1 5J)2, probably 
not more than thirty years old. 

Whatever may be said of Greene's conduct, there 
is a. simplicity and purity of sentiment and imagery, ■ 
in many of his pastoral poems, which in ray opinion 
are cominclng evidence that his mind at least was 
capable of virtuous impressions, and never entirely 
abandoned. 

There is a pliancy and ductility in genius, which 
too often yields to the pressure of circumstances, and 
falls into those snares which a sterner and duller 
temperament is proof against. I mention this as some \ 
Uttle extemiation (not excuse) of his irregularities. 

Dr. Gabriel Har\-ey, the friend of Spenser, and - 
antagonist of Tom Nash, was the author of "Four ' 
Letters and certain Sonnets, especiullt/ touching Robert ' 
Greene, and other Parties by Him abii-sed," 159:2, ii 
which are some admirable lines, entitled, "John liar 
veif (the Physician's) welcome to Robert Greene."* 
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I sbiiU copy some of the latter pages of " The 
G roots- iforf/i oj' H'it," 

" To those Gimtlemen, kis quondam Aequalntance, that Kpend 
their If7f« in making flays, ItoUERT Grken'e uiJ'hfth a 
belter Exercise, and fVixdom to prevent ftw Extremities. 

" If woeful experience may move you, gentlemen, to beware, 
or unheard of wretchedness intreat ynu will look back with 
sorrow on your time past, and endeavour with repentance to 
spend that which is to come : Wonder not, (for with tlice will I 
first begin) ttiou famous graeer of tragedians,'" that Greeiu; who 
hath said witii thee, like the fool in his heart, ' Tlwre is no 
God,' should nciw give glory unto his greatness; for penetrating 
is his power, l\is hand lies heavy upon me, he hnth spoken unto 
me with a voice of thunder, and I have left; he is a God that 
can punish enemies. WHiy should thy excellent wit, Ids gift, be 
so blinded, that thou shouldest give no glory to the giver? Is it 
pestilent Mai-hivilian policy that thou hast studied f O, puniiih 
folly! Wliat are his rules but mere coid'used mockeries, able to 
extirpate !n small time, the generation of mankind. For if ftc 
volo, sicjiibeo, hold in those that are able to command; and if 
it be lawful, /as et iiejiis, to do any thing that is beneficial; only 
tyrants should possess the earth! and they, striving to exceed 
in tyranny, should each to other be a slaughterman: till the 
mightiest out living all, one stroke werp left for Death, that in 
t one age man's life should end. Tlie brother of Uiis diabolical 
' atheism is dead, and in his life had never the felicity he aimed 
I at ; but as he began in craft, lived in fear, and ended in despair. 
Quam iiisiTutabilia sunt Dei juduiul This murderer of many 

* Tliu a)liji)r9 lu (.'hiuiiijilier Miuluw, whan Muluuc pronaunca " tbt mmt 
IfopLiliLT uiuj lulmirrd (JruuAljc p(H^ of Uiut MjgVt prrvWui to Uio ■ppruiuiGc ot 
KImknpisir." AuUn;]' H)i, Lc vt lilleil hj Um Juuhd. 
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brethren, had his conscience seared like Cain: this betrayer of 
him that gave his life for him, inherited the portion of Judas: 
this j4poxtata perished as ill as Julian! and wilt thou, my tiriend, 
be his disciple ? Look unto me, by him persuailcd to that liberty ; 
and thou shalt find it nn infernal bondage. I know the least of 
my demerits merit this miserable death; but wilful stri>ing 
against known truth, exccedeth all the terrors of ray soul. De- 
fer not (with me) till tliis last point of extremity: for little 
knowest thou, how in the end thou shalt be visited. 

" With thee 1 join young Juvenal, ' that biting Satirist, that 

lastly with me together writ a comedy. Sweet boy, might I 

advise thee, be advised, and get not many enemies by bitter 

words: inveigh against vain men, for thou canst do it, no man 

so well: thou hast a liberty to reprove all, and name none; for 

, one being sjxiken to, all arc oflended; none being blamed, no 

' man is injured. Stop shallow water still running, it will rage; 

, tread on a worm, it will turn: then blame not scholars who are 

' vexed with sharp and bitter lines, if they reprove thy too much 

, liberty of reproof. 

" And thou** no less deserving than the other two, in some 
, things rarer, in nothing inferior, driven (as myself) to extreme 
' shifts, a little have 1 to say to thee : and were it not an idolatrous 
. oath, I should swear by sweet St, George, thou art unworthy 
' better hap, since thou dcpeudest on so mean a stay. Base 
I minded men, all three of you, if by my misery ye be not 
' warned; for unto none of you (like me) sought those burs to 
I cleave: those puppets (1 mean) that speak from our mouths, 
' those antics garnished in our colours, is it not strange that 1, 
► to whom they all have been beholding: is it not like that you, 
' to whom they all have been beholding, shall (were ye iti that 

' Dr. ThoinM Lodgr, ham whoae Saliret ■ long eitract idb]I be famiJ id 
. "Jlilet'i .lutcdaln." Dr. rarmcr, boweier, thougbt thst Null vai the pcrwD 
1 inlenili-d, * Groi^c Vci\t. 
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that I am now) be both of them at once forsaken? Yes, 
trust them not: for there U an upstart crow beautified with our 
feathers, that with his tyger'n head, uriipt in n player's hide, 
supposes lie is aa well able to bombast out a blank verse, as the 
best of you: ami being ap absolute Joliaimes factotum, is in his 
own conceit the only Sliake-ncene' in a country! Oh, that I 
might iutreat your rare wits to be employed in more profitable 
courses: and let these apes imitate your past excellence, and 
never more acquaint them with your admired Inventions. I 
know the Iwst husband of you all will never prove an usurer, 
and the kindest of them all will never proi'e a kind nurse: yet, \ 



• Till puuagF u ubriunil; >llu<I>.-i to Shakcipeaic, tlial I iaitanll]', on rudiDg 
il, tunxd to Mklooc'i edilion of that iUiutrioui Drsmatut, to lee what lue the 
ConiDwDtstcn bare made af it. That iadudrimu critic biu, in hii "Ettay an the 
CArtnoloficat Order «/ Skaietpean' t Platfi," smpl}' dwelt on il, «• fixing the 
tarliHt period at which SliaknpHUv wu cmrn^iid; into noliw. 

It pcrmB from a Karce pamphlet, inlitled ^* A~fW Harl'r Dream," writLca by 
Htary CbcUle, himHlf a dnmalic wrilcr, tbal he irai the editor of thi! " Groati- 
wrli of mi," than^b the prrfacr ii lubicribrd J. H. " Ahoat tbrre monthi 
•in«," laji br, " died Rtilirrt Gr»nc, leavirij; innny fuiptr« in (uniiry bookwUcn' 
hanil*. anioag alben bi> ' Oraati-jcarlk of IFit,' in which a letter wriltca to direrw 
plaj-mokcri, it olTf luivrly by one or two of thim taken ; and, bccauu on tlir dead 
tlirj cuHiat br rrvingrd, the]' wlllilllr forge a liriog aalhori and, ofUr touing it 
(0 and fro, no rruedy but it mutt liglit on mc,*' 0(Ch 

" To be britf, 1 writ it over, and. m near u I could, folloBcJ Ihr 

eopfi flOly iu that letter, I pat ximethiag duI, but in the ithule bfioli, nut a wnnl 

^re affirmed." In thii pamphlet he tbui retracli Greene'i laib of Shaknpeare. 

1 ban moderated the bate of living wrilert, and wight hate UKrd my own diicri:- 
(ion, (eipecially in luch a cate tbe author being dvadi, that I did Dot, I am uiuiry 
■> if Ibe odginal holt had bun my fault i became myielf have Ken bii demeanour 
•o loa ciril, than he eiccllent in llie quality he poueuet: beiidci dircrte of Tor- 
■fcip Uan reported bii uprigbtneu of dealing, nhicb ai^ci big boneily and hii 
fhcctJaui grate in uriting that Rpprorei hii art." 

Tile reader may be here reminded, tliat Shakeipeare ii praiwd uol long after 
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whilst 



you may, 



k you 



better masters; for it i 



pity I 



[1 of 



such rare wits should be subject to the pleasures of such rude 



grooms. 

"In this I might insert two more, that both have writ 
against these buekraiii gentlemen: but let their own work sen-e 
to witness against their own wickedness, if they persevere to 
maintain any more such peasants. For other new comers, I 
leave them to the mercy of these painted monsters, who (I 
doubt not) will drive the best minded to despise them: for the 
rest, it skills not though they make a jest at them. 

" But now return I again to you three, knowing my misery 
is to you no news; and let me heartily intreat you to be warned 
by my harms. Delight not (as I have done) in irreligious 
oaths, for from the blasphemer's house a curse shall not de- 
part. Despise drunkenness, which wasteth the wit, and making 
men all equal unto beasts; fly lust, as the deathsman of the 
\ sold, and defile not tlie temple of the Holy Ghost. Abhor 
' those epicures, whose loose life hath made Religion loatlisome 
to your ears, and when they soothe you with terms of masterslup, 
remember Robert Greene, whom they have so often flattered, 
perishes now for want of comfort. Remember, gentlemen, your 
lives are like so many light tapers, that are with care delivered 
to all of you to maintain : these, with wind-puft wrath, may be 
extinguished, wliich drunkenness put out, which negligence let 
fall: for man's time of itself is not so short, but it is more 
shortened by stD. The fire of my light is now at tlie last snuff, 
and the want of wherewith to sustain it, there is no substance 
for life to feed on. Trust not then, I beseech ye, left to such 
weak stays; for they are as changeable in mind, as in many 
attires. Well, my hand is tired, and I am forced to leave where 
I would Iwgin: for a whole book cannot contain their wrongs, 
which 1 am forced to knit up in some few lines of words. 

■' Driinuu that yon thoulil livt, Ihonmh myttU Iw ilyiiig, 

" ROBERT (.REENE." 







" Sow to all Men I bid Farewell in (ftw sort, wUh this con- 
\ ceiled Fa/ile qf tlie old Comedian /Esop. 

"An Ant and a Grnshopper wallung together on a green; 

' the one carelessly skipping, the other carefully prying «liat 

. wint«r's provision was scattered in the way: the Grashopper 

scorning (as wantons will) this needless thrift, (as he termed it) 

1 reproved him thus: 

I The i^reejy miser tliirsteth still for gain, 

I His thrift ia theft, his weal works others woe -. 

' That fool is fond which will in caves remain, 

I When 'inongst fair sweets he niay at pleasure go. 

"To this the Ant, perceiving the Grashopper's meaning, 
, qiuckly replied: 

The thrifty husbauil spares what unthrifts spends ; 
' His thrift's nu theft, for dangers to provide ^ 

, Trust to thyself, small hope in want yield friends : 

• A cave is better than the deserts vviiil, 

' " In short time these two parted, the one to liis pleasure, 

I the other to lus lahour. Anon harvest grew on, and reft from 

I the Grashopper his wonted moisture. Then weakly skips he 

■ to the meadow's brinks, where till fell winter he abode. But 
storms continually pouring, he went for succour to the Ant, his 

' old acquaintance, to whom he had scarce disco\cred his estate, 

\ but the little worm made this reply: 

I ' Pack hence'.' quoth lie. 'thou iJle lazy -uorm : 

' Wy htJUSe duth linrbour no unthrifty mates ; 

, Thnu seom'st to toil, and now thou fecl'st the storm. 

> \uil stane for food, while 1 am led with cutes : 

' I'se no intreats, I will relentless rest, 

, For toiling labour hates an idle guest.' 
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" The Grashoppcr foodless, helpless, and slrengthless, got , 

into the next brook, and in the yielding sand digged himself a ' 

pit; by which likewise he engraved this epitaph: , 

When Spring's green prime armyed me with delight, 

And every power with youthful vigour filld ; . 

Gai'e strength to work whatever fimt'y will'd, ' 

1 never Feared the force of Winter's spight. , 

\^'hen first I saw the sun the day begin, , 

And dry the Morning's tears from herbs and grass, i 

1 little thought his cheerful light would pass, ' 

Till ugly Night with darkness entered in, , 

And then, day lost, 1 mourn'd Spring past^ I wail'd, ' 

But neither tears for this or that avail'd. . 

Then too, too late, I pmis'd the Emmet's pain, 

That sought, in Spring, a harbour 'gainst the heat> < 

And in the harvest gathered Winters meat, ' 

Perceiving famine, frosts, and stormy run, , 

My wretched end may warn green springing youth, , 

To use delights, as toys that will deceive, < 

And scorne the world, before the world them leave, ' 

For all Worlds trust is min without ruth. , 

Then blest are they that, like the toiling Ant, - ' 

Proiide in time 'gainst woeful Winter's want. , 

" With this the Grasliopper, yielding to the weather's ex- i 

tremity, died comfortless without remedy, like him mysqlf: ' 

like me, shall all that trust to friends' or time's inconstancy, • 

Now faint I of my last infirmity, beseeching them that shall ' 

bury my body, to publish this last farewell, written with my < 
WTctched hand. 
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' '* A helter written to kis ftlfe, found with this Book 

t t^ftfT }iis Death. 

, "The remembrance of many wrongs offered thee, and thy , 

' unreproved \-irtues, adds greater sorrow to my miserable state ' 
, than I can utter, or thou conceive. Neither is it lessened by , 
' consideration of thy absence, (tliough shame would let me hardly ' 
. behold thy ftiee), but exceedingly aggravated; for that I cannot , 
' (as I ought) to thy own self reconcile myself, that thou mightest ' 
. witness my inward woe at tliis instant, that have made thee a , 
' woeful wife for so long a time. But equal heaven hath denied ' 
I that comfort, giving at my last need, like succour as I have , 
' sought all my life : being in tliJs extremity as void of help, as ' 
< thou hast been of hope. Reason would, that after so long . 
I waste, I should not send thee a child to bring thee greal«r ' 
I charge: but consider he is the fruit of tliy womb, in whose . 
I fate regard not the father's so much, as thy own perfections. 

• He is yet green, and may grow straight, if lie be carefully ■ 
, tended: otherwise apt enough (I fear me) to follow his father's 

• folly. That I have offended thee highly, I know; that thou 
, canst forget my injuries, I hardly believe: yet, persuade I my- 
' self, if thou saw my wretched estate, thou couldest not but 
, lament it: nay, certainly I know thou wouldest. All my wrongs 
' muster themselves about me; every evil at once plagues me. 
, For my contempt of God, I am contemned of men; for my 
' aivearing and forswearing, no man will believe me; for my 
, gluttony, I suffer liunger; for my drunkenness, thirst; for my 
' adulteiy, ulcerous sores. Thus God hath cast me down, that I 

, might be humbled, and punished for example of other sinners. , 
' And although he suffers nie in this world to perish without 
, oicctMT, yet trust I iji the world to come to find mercy, by the , 
' merits of my Saviour, to whom 1 commend thee, and commit 
■ my soul. 

, ' '■ Thy rpprntant liuiband for bis dulo<raltT, 

' ■' ROBERT GBEENE." 
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I do not mean on the present occasion to give an 
analysis of the whole pamphlet. At signatiire C4, 
begins "Roberto's Tale," with these words: " lu the 
north parts there dwelt an old scjuire," 

The following poem ocnirs at the back of sig- 
iiatuic E, introduLcd in this manner: 

" Hereafter suppose mc the said Roberto, and I will go on 

, with that he proaused : Greetie will send you now his ' GroaU- 

worth of Wit,' tliat never shewed a mite's worth in his life: 

, and though no man now be by, to do me good, yet, ere I die, I 

■ by my repentance endeavour to do all men good. 

DecE:viHG world that with nlluring toys. 

Hast made my life the subject of thy scorn: 

And scornest now to lend thy fading joys, 

T' outlent^h my life, whom friends have left forlorn. 

How well are they that die ere they be bom. 

And never see thy slights, which few men shun. 

Till unawares they helpless are undone. 

Oft have I amig of Lfove and of his fire. 

But now 1 hnd that poet was advised, 

U'hich made full feasts increusers of desire. 

And (jrovL's weak Love was with the poor despis'd: 

Fur when the life with food is not suflic'd. 

What tiioughts of love, what motion of delight, 

^Vhat pleusoncc can proceed from such a wight- 
Witness my want the murderer of my wit. 
My ravish'd sense of wonted fury reft. 
Wants such conceit, as should in poems lii 
Set down the sorrow wherein I am left : 
Uut therefore have high heavens their gifts bereft, 

Beciiuse so long they lent them me to use. 

And I so long their bounty liid abuse. 
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O, thnt a year were granted me to live. 
Anil fur that year my former tvits rcsUir'd : 
Wliat rules of life, what counsel \\'oulJ I give. 
How should my sin with sorrow be deplur'il ! 
But I mwit die of every man ubhoi'Vl : 

Time loosely spent will not ni^iiin be won. 

My liuie is loosely sjient, and I undone." 

We are bound to bcUcve, on the faith of Chettle's 
solemn assertion, that these Hoes are the gennine pro- 
dactlon of Greene. They are HTitten in a tone which 
raises a strong convicrtion of his sincerity. They 
exhibit also an ease and force of expression, which 
shew that his mind was, even at this period of sick- 
ness and bodily debility, sane and vigorous. The 
powers which thus, amid the sednctions of habihial 
debaucherj', conld throw forth fniits so numerons 
and so forcible as the list of our Author's works 
exhibits, must have been endowed with no ordinary 
share of the gifts of Nature. The popularity which 
these writings attained in their own day, and long af- 
terwards, is another proof of their attractive ({ualitics. 

" He was at this time," says Anthony Wood, 
"a Pastoral Sonnet Maker, and author of several 
things which were pleasing to men and women. 
They made much sport, and were valued among 
scholars; but since they have beeu mostly sold in 
Ballad-mongers' stalls," 

I have before mentioned the lines addressed to 
Greene, in the character of John Harney, who died 
before him. I here insert them: 
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John Harvey (the Phyik'uin'sJ weUime to Robbkt Grbsne. 
Come, fellow Greene, come fo thy gaping grave. 

Bid Vauity and Foolery farewell ; 
Thiit ovcrlong hast play'd the mad-brain'd knave. 

Anil (jverloud hast rung the bawdy bell. 
Venuine to vermine must repair at last; 

No fitter house fur busy folk to dwells 
Thy couey -catching pageants are past,' 

Some other inust thase arrant stories tell : 
These hungry worms think long for their repast ; 

Come on ; I pardon thy offence to me ; 
It was thy Uiing; be not so aghast! 

A Fcol and a Physician may agree '. 

Ami for my brothers never vex thyself j 

They are not to disease a buried elf. 

The cause of Greene's death is said to have ' 
been eating pickled faernngs, and drinking rbenish . 
wine with them; at a hanijuet at which Tom Nash ', 
was present. 

Such was the melancholy fate of Greene; a fute i 
too similar to that, which has befallen many other , 
nnhappy sons of Genins. Like Marlow, and Otway, 
and Savage, and Boyse, death released him from 
that misery, into which debauchery had plunged the , 
noblest talents. The memory of his works shall yet 
live, while his vices, which were most hurtful to him- 
self, shall be forgiven, if not forgotten. 
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<3n ttit morbiti JfccHngs of a |)DctinI 7tm;nainfnt. 



]Vever were the alternate feelings of delight and 
gloom, which almost always attend a mind of high 
poetical temperament, more beautifully and faithfully 
described, than in the simple, the harmonious, and 
affecting stanzas of " Cliilde Alarique" a poem pub- 
lished at Edinbnrgh, by my young, and most accom- 
plished friend, Mr. Gillies, in June last: a poem 
which rivals the most exquisite channs of The Min- 
strel, without ever falling into its occasional flatness. 
For me, who am afflicted with all the evils of 
SHch a temperament, without being blessed with the 
gifts of its countervailing powers; how frequent is 
that sinking of the heart, that comfortless aspect of 
existence, 

" WUich wraps the hour of woo in tenfuld niglil," 

It must have been in one of these humours, that 
1 WTote the following fragment, which I find amoDg 
my papers ; 
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Lines wrillen on ii slormg Day, at the Fall of the Leaf, 
expreisive of Spleen. 
Shrill slirieks the blast; the falling leaves 
In eddies hasten to the ground: 
My melancholy spirit grieves; 
Mourns niy sad bosom at the sound. 
Faded and pale, and clad in mists, 
The woods, late gay and laughing, sigh; 
In vmn the last dim shade resists 
The furious whirlwind hurrying by; 
Upon yon forest's ruin'd scene 
From my lone cell I look with spleen, 
And weep to think on weaiy days, 

Ere Spring again the leaves shall r^se. 

O, why has Sloth unncrv'd the hand 
Tliat once could toil at my command. 

And stilt with equal flljiht could Itbcc 

My kindling Fancy's rapid pace. 

Weak is that hand; my words are slow; 

And vanish 'd is the mental glow, 

That bade the breathing language flow. 

Vain is complaint: the parting ^ft, 

Alas! no murmurs back can bring: 

I'll ratlier strive my soul to lift 

Above vile Discontent's sharp sting. 

But when I look around, and see 

How few are prey to Care like me. 

My gloomier fate o'ercomes my mind, 

And vainly bids me be resign'd. 

Resign'd, while sound these hollow cries. 

That shriek careering through the skies? 

All ! what complacent breast can hear 

Tlic doleful tones without a tear? 




For me, each shifting passion's sport. 
Dupe of each movement of the soul. 
How could niy nen-cs their strength support, 
Free from the whistling storm's controul? 
Hani is the Poet's fate on earth; 
Aerial breezes are the food, 
His nicer senses can inhale; 
He cannot join in vulgar mirth; 
His finer fancy cannot brood 
On the coarse worldling's sensual tale. 
Its stupid jest; its trick to throw 
The smile of Scorn on hearts that glow, 
Chills by its blights the genial flame. 
That nurs'd the seeds of nobler fame. 
Alone in crowds, no voice he hears, 
That his desponding spirit cheers^ 
But all the grating clamours round 
The Muse's "still small" notes confound! 

I shall be reproached with whim and aftertation 
in the description of such feelings: 1 shall be called 
querulous, and fiill of melancholy fancies. Ill-merited 
aspersious, and unjust sarcasm**, have long nerved my 
mind to endure these censures. There are those 
who think that I have nothing beyond the com- 
mou fate to complain of! Let them, who know the 
corruptness of office, and the success of base and 
veaal intrigue, think otherwise! Let them, who are 
aware how hateful a cultivated mind is to a sensual 
and ignoble Being, judge more candidly of the usage 
to which he, who loves and follows the Mttse, is sub- 
jected among provincial squires and rural thanes; 
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, among those who think it unbecoming their iniport- 
' ante to exercise their intellects; who look upon 
1 " Tliat wicked imp they call a poet," 

, as an evil spirit, sent to conjure them out of their \ 
' fair fame, ami fair enjoyments! 

' Sometimes, losing among my books, and some- 

, times, in literary productions, the sense of the many 
I poisoned arrows which are always festering in my 
' heart, I continually endeavour to counteract the 
, gloom which in such various shapes attacks me! I , 
I cultivate the disposition to behold the charms of \ 
' Nature in their most cheerful and attractive colours, ' 
■ But it is impossible to be -always successful in these - 
, efforts. Even the energy of ardent exertion will be [ 
' followed by langour, which throws a mistiness over ' 
the joyous aspect of the heavens, and the earth; and • 
brings on that depression which breeds giants and , 
monsters of Fear and Melancholy. 

Gentle mornings of solitary study; dear days of ' 
virtuous retirement; on you, at least, I shall look . 
back in my old age with regret! To have done good ' 
to mankind, or to have taught or amused the world, ' 
is higher praise; but even a passive innocence, even ■ 
freedom from the stain of debasing vice, is no mean ', 
ground of tranquillity and hope! ' 

"God doth nut need < 

Bear fail mild To^e, tbcyKrre him belt: hit itili ' 

IiUhkIti tboUMndi at bii biddini; tpccd, ' 

And p«t o'er land anil ocean wilbuul reMl; 
Thejr hIki lure who only itand and wail." Milton. 
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^tmotnt of Collins, H)c ^act. 



The materials for the Life of Collins are more 
than usnally scanty. This induces me to bring into 
one point of view, two curious communications re- 
garding him. 

The following Memoir appeared in " The Gcn- 
iletnan's Magazine, for 1"81," It contains some af- 
fecting passages; and exhibits a familiarity with the 
Author which b \erj- interesting. 

Jaufary JO. 1TB1. 

"William Collins, the Poet, 1 was intimately acquainted 
with, from the time that he came to reside at Oxford. He was 
the son of a tradesman in the city of Chicliester, 1 think an 
hatter ; and, being sent vcfy young to Winchester Scliool, was 
soon distinguished for his early proficiency, and his turn for 
elegant composition. About the year 17-10, he came off from 
that seminary Jirgl upon roll," and was entered a commoner of ' 
Queen's CoUef^e. There, no \Tieancy offering for New College, 

• Dr. JoKph Wuloa, late hcid-mutn of Wintaii Srhool, <n* ■! tbc HIH 
lime imiii/ up«n roll; uid Mr. HuUd, Ute prelxiiilary of ibe dinrch nf WiDbm, 
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y he remained a year or two, and was chosen demy of Magdalen 

► College; where, I think, he took a degree. As he brought 
f with him, for so the whole tum of his conversation discovered, 

* too high an opinion of his school acquisitions, and a sovereign 
t contempt for all academic studies and discipline, he never looked 

* with any complacency on his situation in the University, but 
y was always complaining of the dulness of a college life. In 

* short, he threw up hia deinyship, and, going to London, com- 

► mcnced a man of the town, spending his time in all the dissi- 
' pation of Ranelagh, Vauxhall, and the playhouses; and was 
I romantic enough to suppose, that his superior abilities would 
' draw the attention of the great world, by means of whom he 
t was to make his fortune. In this pleasurable way of life he 
' soon wasted his little property, and a considerable legacy left 

► him by a maternal uncle, a. colonel in the army, to whom the 
nephew made a visit in Flanders during the war. While on 

' tliis tour he wrote several entertaining letters to his Oxford 
, friends, some of which I saw. In London I met him often, and 
' remember he lodged in a little house with a MLss Bundy, at the 
, corner of King's Square Court, Soho, {now a warehouse) for a 
t long time together. When poverty overtook him, poor inj 
y he had too much sensibility of temper to bear with his niisfor- 
' tunes, and so fell into a most deplorable state of mind. How 
, lie got down to Oxford I do not know, but 1 (myself) saw htm 
' under Merton wall, in a veiy affecting situation, struggling, and 
, conveyed by force, in the arms of two or three men, toward.^ 
' the parish of St. Clement, in which was a house that took in 
, such unhappy objects; and I always understood, that, not lung 
' after, he died in continement ; but when, or where, or when: he 
, was buried, 1 never knew. 

" Tims was lost to the world lliis unfortunate person, in 
the prime of life, without availing himself of the fine abilities, 
which, properly improved, must have raised him to the top of 
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any profession," and liave reiidored him a blessing to Iiis friends, 
and an ornament to his country ! 

" Without books, or steadiness or resolution to consult 
tiiem, if he had been possessed of any, he was al»".iys planning 
schemes for elaborate publications, which were carried no farther 
than the drawiiig-up proposals for subscriptions, some of which 
were published ; and, in particular, as far as I remember, one for 
'// Hixtiiry of the darker ,4ges.' 

" He was passionately fond of music; good-natured and 
affable; warm in his fnendsliips, and visionary in his pursuits; . 
and, as'lon^ as I knew him, very temperate in his eating and 
drinking. He was of moderate stature; of a light and clear . 
complexion; with grey eyes, so very weak at times as hardly to 
bear a candle in the room, and often raising within him appre- . 
hmsions of blindness. 

"With an anecdote res|Jccting liim, while at Magdalen , 
College, I shall close my letter. It happened one afternoon, at 
a tea-visit, that several intelligent friends were assembled at his 
rooms to enjoy each other's conversation, when in comes a 
member of a certain college, *= as remari<able at that time for his 
brutal disposition as for his good scholarship; who, though he 
met with a circle of the most peaceable people in the world, 
was determined to quarrel; and, though no man said a word, 
lifted up his foot and kicked the tea-table, and all its contents, 
to the other side of the room. Our poet, though of a wann 
temper, was so confounded at the unexpected downfall, and so 
astonished at the unmerited insult, that be took no notice of 
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bnnaunlilr to he • |^»t Lnwycr, or ■ great Thrnlngiin, Ihui a grrat Purt! Fur 
irlfiih purpoHt, for Cliv ukc ol liirre, it mi^ht hate bciu brtlcr. Bui if 
DUO Iht mtnHtriu of Rydit, or Honlry, ui HarcauH, oi P«rl«r. oi Hrr 
Mo«c, Br Mukbuu? wliilc fmh Uowcn rtrrr day iprio); up, anil blooni 
grme of C'dllDi ! EditoH. ' T)'i; TrBoiUliir ol " Fnlfiuu.- 
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' the aggressor, but gettin^r up from h!s chair calmly, he began 
picking up the slices of bread and butter, and the fragments of 
his cllina, repeating very mildly, 

' Inveniaa eiiam diyecli nifiiibra poettt.' 



The following Letter appeared in " The Monthltf 
Magazine^ for 1 806 :" 

"A Letter from Mr. John Ragsdalh, contaimitg an Account 
qf Collins, Ike Original of which was communicated by 

the Rev. Bowe, Vkar of Child^vall, NovetiJ>er 

13, 1798. 

■' SIR, Hill Slrnl, Riehmend, Surry, Jafy, 1783. 

" Your favour of 30th June I did not receive till yester- 
day, JSfC. 

" As you express a wish to know every particular (how- 
T trifling) of Mr. William Collins, I will endeavoiu- to 
satisfy you. Tliere are many little anecdotes, which tell well in 
conversation, but would be tiresome for you to read, or me to 
write. 

"I had formerly several scraps of his poetry, which were 
suddenly written on particidar occasions. These I lent among 
our acquiuntance, who were never civil enough to return them ; , 
and, being theii engaged in extensive business, I forgot to ask for 
, them ; and they are lost. All I have renmning of his are about 
twenty lines, which would require a little history to be imder- 
. stood, being written on trifling subjects. 

" I have a few of his letters, the subjects of which are chiefly 

1 business; but I think there are in them some flights, wliich 

' strongly mark his character; for which reason I have preserved 

them. I am the only one now living who can give a true 

account of his family and connections. The principal part of 
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what I now write is from my own knowledge, or what I heard , 
from his nearest relatives. 

' His father was not the manufacturer of hats; but the , 

vendor. He lived in a genteel style at Chichester; and, I think, ' 

filled the office of mayor more than once: he was pompous in , 

his manner; but, at his death, he left his aDairs rather embar- ' 

rassed. Colonel Martyn, his wife's brother, greatly assisted his . 

family, and supported Mr. William Collins at the Dni\-ersity, ' 

where he stood for a fellowship ; which, to his great mortification, . 
he lost, and which was his reason for quitting the place; at 

least, that was his pretext: but he had other reasons: he was ' 

in arrears with his bookseller, his tailor, and other tradesmen, ' 

But, I believe, a desire to partake of the dissipation and gaiety ■ 

of London was his principal motive. Colonel Martyn was at ' 

this time with his regiment; and Mr. Payne, a near relation, ■ 

who had the management of the Colonel's aflairs, had likewise \ 

a commission to supply the Collinses with small sums of money. ' 

The Colonel was the more sparing in this order; having suffered , 

considerably by Alderman Collins; who had formerly been his ' 

agent, and forgetting that his wife's brother's cash was not his , 

own, had applied it to his own use. < 

" When Mr. William Collins came from the Univereity, , 

he called on his cousin Payne, gaily dressed, and with a feather ' 

in his hat, at which his relation expressed surprize, and told him, , 

that his appearance was by no means that of a young man, who ' 

had not a single guinea he could call his own. This gave him , 

great offence, but remembering his sole dc|)endence for sub- ' 

sisteiice was in the power of Mr. PajTie, he concealed his resent- i 

ment; yet could not refrain from speaking freely behind his ' 

back, and saying 'he thought him ad ddull fellow;' though, . 

indee<l, this was an epithet he was pleased to bestow on every ' 

one, who did not think as he ivould have them. i 

" This frequent demand for a supply obliged Mr. Payne to ' 
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tell him he must pursue some other line of life; for he was sure 
Colonel Martyn would be displeased with him for having done 



" This resource being stopped, forced him to set about some 
work, of which liis ' tfuitory of the Revival of Learning' was 
the first; and for wliich he printed Proposals, (one of wliich I 
have) and toolt the first subscription in money from many of ■ 
his particular friends. The work was begun; but soon stood 
still. Both Dr. Johnson and Mr. Langhomc are mistaken, 
when they say, the ' Translation of Aristotle' was never begun, 
t know the contrary; for some progress was made in both; but 
most in the latter. 

" From the freedom subsisting: between us, we took the 

liberty of saying any thing to eacli other. ! one day rqiroached , 

him with idleness-, when, to convince me my censure was unjust, 

[ he shewed me many sheets of his ' Translation of .^rtslotle,' 

' which he said he had so fully employed himself about, as to 

, prevent his calling on many of his friends, as he used to do. 

" Soon after this, he engaged with Mr. Manby, a bookseller, 

, on Ludgate Hill, to furnish him with some ' Lines for the Bio- 

graphia Biitannka,' which Manby was tlien publishing. He 

, shewed mc some of the Uves in embiyo; but I do not recollect 

' that any of them came to perfection, 

" To make a present subMstcnce, he set about writing his ■ 
' 'Odes;' and having a general invitation to my house, he passed [ 
. whole days there, which he employed in writing them; and as ■ 
' frequently biu-ned what he had written, after reading them to 
, me: many of tliem, which pleased me! but without effect; for 
' pretending lie would alter them, he got them from mc, and 
. thrust them into the fire. 

' " He was an acceptable companion every where; and 

I among the gentlemen, who loved him for a genius, I may 

reckon the Doctors Armstrong, Barrowby, and Hill ; Messrs. 
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Quid, Garrick, and Footc, who frequently took his opinion on ' 
their pieces before they were seen by tlie public. He was par- 
ticularly noticed by the geniuses who fre(]Uonled tiic Bedford 
and Slaughter Coffee Houses. From his knowlege of Garrick, i 
he had the liberty of the scenes and green-room, where he made 
diverting observatiotis on the i-anity and false consequence of i 
tliat class of people; and his manner of relatuig them to his 
particular friends was extremely entertaining. 

" In this manner he lived with, and upon his friends, until \ 
the death of Colonel Martyn,"" who left what fortune he died • 
possessed of unto him and his two sisters. I cannot be certain ; 
but believe he left the University in the year forty-five. Some ■ 
circumstances I recollect, make me almost certain he wa 
London that year: but 1 will not be so certain of the time he ' 

, died; whieh I did not hear of till long after it had happened. 
" When his health and faculties began to decline, he wen 

, to Prance, and after to Bath, in hope his health might be [ 
restored; but without success. I never saw him after his sister ' 
removed him from Mr. Donald's mad-house, at Chelsea, to 
Chichester, where he sunk into a deplorable state of ideotism, 
wliich, when I was told, shocked me exceedingly; and even 
now my remembrance of a man, for whom I had a particular ' 
friendship, and in whose company I have passed so many plea- 
sant happy hours, gives me a se('ere shock. Since it is in con- 

* This aKordiiig lo Dr. Jc.«ph Warton, was Culond Martin Blade«, tlic 
I trUHlatoTor "Cuw'r CunanfanW." 

" Colond Martin DJadcD wu ■ man of latiic literature, and ImiiUud ' Cifiar't ' 

Cntmettiarvt.' I atrtt coulil Icsm that be had offended Pope. He wu 

to my dear ud luuenUd friend Mr. William Coltini, the poet, (o ohnio he left an ^ 

MlaU which he did nut gel poMruion ot, till bi> facultic* oetc deranged a 

' cmold nolmjor it. I rfmi'mber Colliiutold me Ibat Bladen hadgiien lo V'oltaij 

' thai Ktnunt of Canioenf , inHrted in bb ' Eiiay an lAt Epic Parit of all Nat 

I Voltaire Kemed birfarB entirely igiioraul of the nunc and chuactcr of 
t." Jf'arton'i Pipt,f.a\. Dr. WartuQ ii iiirelf wrong. CuUiiu'a u 
u Mulin I not Bladen. Colonel Blidcu woi the uncle of Lord Hawk 



sequence of your own request, Sir, that 1 write this long farrago, 
I expect you will overlook all inaccuracies. 

"t un, Sir, jroiir nrj humble Scnuit, 
"Mr. WiLLiAH Htmebi, "JOHN RACSDALE." 

Quel d'i CoUfge, Oibtd." 



" When Phoebe form'd a wanton smile, . 
My soul ! it reach "d not here ! 
Strange thot thy peace, thou trembler, flic- 
Before a rising tear ! 

From mitbt the drops ray Ixne is bom. 

That o'er those cyeliils rove : 
Thus issued from a teeming wave 

The fabled Queen of Love ! " Del 

After a continual recurrence for thirty yeaf' to 
" Johnson's Life of ColUm" in every frame of mind, 
iind every state of my humble judgment, I feel no 
diminntiou of that disgiist at the hiograjiher, which 
seized me at the first penisal of it. It is iincandid, 
nngeuerously depreciating, and unjust. So far from 
heiiig the voice of friendship, it seems to come from 
an enemy, labouring under the strongest prejudices. 
I know not how to reconcile it with the follotting 
passages of two letters from the same author to Dr. 
Joseph Wurton. 

JOHNSON TO JOSEPH W.\RT0N. 

.1/orrA S, I'M. 

" How little can we venture to exult in any intellectua] ' 
powers, or literary attainments, when we consider the condition , 
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of poor ColUns! I knew him s few years ago, full of hopes and 
full of projects, versed in many languages, high in fancy, and 
strong in retention. Tliis busy and forcible mind is now under 
tlie government of those, who lately would not have been able 
to comprehend the least and most narrow of its designs. What 
do you hear of him now? Are there hopes of his recovery? Or 
is he to pass the remainder of his life in misery and degradation ? 
Perhaps with complete consciousness of his calamity !" Wooll'i 
Life (^ Dr. tVarlon, i. 213. 

Ih'id. Dec. 24.—" Poor dear Collins! Let me know whe- 
ther you tliink it would give him pleasure, if I should write to 
him. I have often been near his state, and therefore have it in 
deep commiseration!" p. 229. 

Ibid, ^^jiril 15, 1756. "What becomes of piwr dear 

Collins? I wrote him a letter, which he never answered. I 
suppose writing is very troublesome to him. That man is no 
common loss. The moralists all talk of the uncertainty of for- 
tune, and the transi tori n ess of beauty; but it is yet more dread- 
, fill to consider, that the powers of the mind are equally liable 
to change; that understanding may make its appearance and 
depart; may blaze and expire!" p. 239. 

Could we have believed that the writer of the-ie 
glowiog passages, would have closed his deliberate 
character of the same beloved genius, with the fol- 
lowing words : 

"To what I have formerly said of his writings may be 

added, that his diction was often harsh, unskilfully laboured, 

and injudiciously selected. He aifected the obsolete when it , 

was not worthy of revival ; and he puts his words out of the 

2 common order, seeming to think, with some later candidates 

' for fame, that not to write prose is certainly to write poetry. 

, His lines commonly are slow of motion, clogged and impeded 

■ 
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with clusters of consonants. As men are often esteemed who 
cannot be loved, so the poetry of Collins may sometimes extort 
praise when it gives little pleasure." 

In another place, he speaks of " his mind being 
somewhat obstructed in its progress, by deviation in 
quest of mistaken beauties." Where are the mistaken 
beauties? Are they in the noble and most original 
"Ode to the Passions?" Are they in the "Ode to 
Fear?" Are they in the "Eclogues?" Collins had all 
the characteristics of a poet, if Shakespeare's descrip- 
tion of a poet be tnie. He was " of nnagination ull 
compact;" and it was his supreme delight and ability 

"to give to Mry nothing 

A local habitation aiul a name." 

It appears hy " ff'ooH's Life of Dr. Joseph ff^ar- 
ton" that there was at one time a scheme entered 
into, between tliat poet and Collins, to pnblish a 
joint Yohime of their Odes, In the letter announcing 
this intention, J. Warton calls Collins*s " Ode on the 
• ', Death of' Colonel Ross (before Tournai/), a very 
pretty one. It is addressed to a lady who was Ross's 
intimate acquaintance, and who by the way is Mis?* 
Bett Goddard. Collins is not to publish the Odes, 
unless he gets ten guineas for them." 

This volume is not known to exist: and, I pre- 
sume, was never published. The plan was laid at 
Guilford Races. 

A monument is erected for Collins at Chiche,s- 
ter, with a poetical epitaph by Mr. Hayley. 
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©barafirt of Sbenstonr. 



" Hrre aloac did higbeit Hfurn ordaio 

Tlie luUug losguiDe of cbanna 

Wbalcvcr wini, vhalCTcr winni, 
WbaUvct FuKj Hcki to f hare, 
Tbc great, the Tsriout, and the fur. 

Former ihanld remuli!" S)IIH9TONE. 



Thirtt years ago Shenstone had not ceased to be 
a favourite with the public. His name is now seldom 
mentioned. Yet he was no vulgar writer. His last 
" Elegy on Jessy" beginning 



"Why n 



s my friend? Why weeps his downcast eye?" 



s and r 



ished. 



i harmonions e 
lest cast of poetry, if it want 
the wildiiess of Shake>ipeare, and the sublimity of 
Milton, it is finished with the utmost felicity, and is 
perfect of its kind. 

Shenstone spent his life in the country, and 
adorned the neighbourhood of the spot which he 
inhabited a-s much by the intellect which he culti- 
vated, as by the natural objects which he nurtured 
and disposed into order. It has been said, that he 
was not happy, that discontent pen-aded the little 
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Paradise, which he raised around him; and that he 
sighed lor distinctions which his gardens could not 
give, and for society which his small fortune could 
not command. The charge is verified by many pas- 
sages of his writings; perhaps by the whole colour ' 
of them. Bnt if this were a weakness, as I must 
think it to have been, what human being i« possessed ', 
of uniform wisdom and elevation of mind? Had he 
been made of more stubborn materials, he would not 
have produced the gentle and tender poems, which 
affect and delight a refined taste. 

Born in a station but little lifted above that of yeo- 
manry, his ductile and fanciful brain appears to have 
been too much dazzled by the empty glitter of rank and 
titles ! Gray, with more of a sarcastic contempt than 
became the candour of his amiable and mighty mind, 
has spoken of this foible in a passage of his Letters, 
which I wish had never appeared. It is rendered 
less venial by the occurrence of at least one Letter of 
Gray himself, liable to the same censure. 

We may scrutinize the weaknesses of Shenstune 
as we will with the eye of curious malignity, we may 
find out his days of discontent, and gloom, and vexa- 
tion; but are we to forget the large proportion of his 
time which must have been spent in the purest en- 
joyments, in the fragrance of hills, and vallies, and 
meadows, watching the vivid verdure of the grass, as 
the suns of Spring led it forward; the blossoms of 
his shnibs; and the growth of his trees? He who 
could mix such occujiations with books and poetry 
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and musing, must have passed at Iea.st a part of his ' 

time in a state of virtue and happiness as superior to < 

that of ordinary men, as ordinary men do to that of . 

bmtes ! * 

Shenstone was the son of Thomas Shenstone ' 

of The Leasowes, in Hales-Owen, and Anne Penn of . 

Harhorow, in the parish of Hagley, in Worcestershire. , 

Hagley contains as well the noble seat of the LytteU ' 

tons, as these lands called Harborough, where, for ' 

above four hundred years was seated this family of the , 
Peons. 

"Those fields, profuse orrajment, food, and fire. 
They scorn'd to lesaen, careless to extend ; 
Bode Luxury to lavish courts aspire. 
And Avarice to city breasts descend."' 

Dr. Nash says, that " of late, on the failure of heirs 
male, Harborough is passed to the heirs general."'' 

William Penn of Harborough, gentleman, died 
Jan. 26, 1731, a;t. 7-I. His wife, Mary, daughter of 
William Tristram of the ancient family of Swiniford, 
died July 21, 1729, tet. 54.' Their only son, William, 
died Dec. 31, !73I, set, 29. Sarah, their daughter, 
died single, Jan. Q, 1733. Anne was Shenstone's 
mother. Mary married the Rev. Thomas Dolman, 
rector of Brome, in Staffordshire, 

William Shenstone, grandfather of the poet, 
lived at Ylley, in the same parish of Hales-Owen, 
where he occupied a considerable farm of his own, 

■t XVlh Ele^, whirl 
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and afterwards purchased that of the Leasowes. He 
had two sons, Joseph and Thomas. To the elder of 
these he assigned over the farm and lands of Ylley; 
although he still continued to reside there, together 
with his youngest sod, Thoma.*. But Joseph, being 
now independent and master, treated his father with 
great disregard, and by his ungratefiil behanonr forced 
him at length to leave the house. The old gentle- 
man returned to the Leasowes, with his son Thomas, 
which they jointly managed, chiefly as a grazing farm. 
Here Mr. Thomas Sbenstone married, and bad two 
sons; William, the poet, and Joseph; which latter 
was bred an attorney, at Bridgenorth, but oevcr 
practised, and died, unmanied, at his brother's house, 
in 1751. Dr. Xash adds, that it was under their 
mother's care, who superintended the farm til! her 
death, 1732, that the brothers were left. For some 
time afterwards the farm was occupied by Mr. John 
Sbenstone of Perry-Hill, in this parish, a distant 
relation, who with his sons, John and Thomas Sben- 
stone, rented it as tenants. 

In 1~.'?7, fet. 23, our author first published his 
poems, with this title, " Poems upon various Occasions. 
fVritten for the Entertainment of a Jew Friends, pre- 
judiced in his Favour. By fVHHam Shenstone, Gent. 
' Spes et Forfuna valetef Oxford: printed for Leon. 
Lidifield, near East Gate, 1737."** 

The late Mr. Graves of Claverton published, in 
1788, "A Recollection of some particulars in Shen- 
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stone's Life," from which it appears that our poet, 
on the Sunday preceding his death, {Feb. l"()3,) re- 
tnrned from a visit to his friend Lord Stamford, at 
Envile Hall; and the weather being severe, com- 
plained mnch that day of the cold. 

Graves says, " he wore a blue coat with a red 
waistcoat, with broad gold lace, winter and summer." 

Lady Luxborongh's " Letters to Shenstone," were 
published by Dodsley, 177^) Svo." 

These Letters of Shenstone are not of the first , 
order. They not only want vigour; but too mnch ' 
approach to insipidity. The mind from which they 
flow appears neither full, nor at'tive. To interest the 
cultivated reader, it should be vivid with fancy and 
feeling, or energetic in the operations of the under- 
standing. 

IMd the whispers of his trees, and the murmurs 
of his waters lull bim into indolence? There are 
heads, perhaps, which want the impulse and collision 
of society, to rouse them up to the due degree of 
activity. 

Johnson remarks, that Shenstone's talents were 
not Buthciently enlarged by knowledge ; and it is not 
improbable that the movement within a narrow sphere 
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of life might shot from him those excitements to 
diversified thought which keep all the faculties in 
health, and strengthen them by perpetual excrci»e. 
Ease is bought hy labour; enjoyment by contrasted 
difficulties ; and power by repeated effort. 
" AnJ yet llie laiigour of inglorious ease. 
Not equally oppressive is W iiU." 

There are some to whom solitude and silence 
and leisure are but the nurses of the noblest creations 
of intellectual genius. But Shenstone had more 
of cultivated elegance than native and unborrowed 
strength. He was not a plant that could do without 
watering, and propping, and pruning; without "the 
fostering dew of praise" to his roots, and the genial 
breezes of worldly fame to expand his leaves. 

Still he was a man of virtue ; of an amiable heart ; 
of a refined and accomplished understanding; and, 
above all, of a genuine poetical genius, pure and 
elegant, if not nervous and comprehensive and lofty. 

A real and unaffected taste for Shenstone's 
Poems indicates a refinement highly honourahle to 
the possessor. If tenuity is among their character- 
istics, it is a tenuity so chaste and graceful, as to 
touch the nicer perception of excellence witli that , 
peculiar pleasure which arises from the success of ' 
felicitous and polished art. A plaintive, and perhaps ' 
even somewhat querulous tone will not detract from , 
their interest over the bosom of sensibility. ' 





It cannot be far from the tmth to assert, that one of 
the mo^ Tirtnons and brilliant characters Ed English 
Hi«ton' is SiE Thomas More, the ma^animous 
Chancellor of King Henry VIII. His Life has often 
been written lately, as well as fonnerly; and the 
public attention has been more especially revived, (if 
such a word be applicable to that which was never 
extingQi<thed), by Mr. Dibdin's beantifnl reprint of 
the "Stapi»," in 1808. 1 cannot hope, ]iarticularly 
in the short limits of this paper, to add anv thing 
new to the sabject, Bnt in an ha^ty suney of the 
original Memoirs of this great man, I am not satisfied 
as to the identity of one of the authors. Though 
bibliograpfiy is not the prime object of The Si/liuin 
tfanderer, I shall not utterly exclude from its pages 
inipiiries which may illnstrate it. In the shades of 
retirement, a pursuit so cjuiet and innocent may be 
advantageously indulged. 

1 shall transcribe the title-pages from the vohimes 
DOW lying before me. 
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I. " Giiilielmi Roperi Fifa D. TJtomcp Mori 
Eqtittis Jurat!, lingua Anglicana contexta. Accedunt 
Mori Eptstola de Scholastids quibusdam Trojanos 
sese appellantibus ; Academiw Oxonietisis Epistolce et 
Orafiones aliquam-multfp ; Anonymi Chronicon God- 
stoviunum ; et Fenestrarvm depictanim Ecclesice Pa- 
rochialin de Fairford in Agro Ghmestriensi Expli- 
cafio. ■ E codiclhtts vetiistis descripsit edid'itque Tho. 
Ilearnius, A.M. Oxomensis, qui et notas subjecit. 
Oxon. feneunt apud Editorem, l^lG.* Svo. Only 
148 copies were printed. 

II. " T/ie Life and Death of Sir Thomas More, 
Knt. Lord High Chancellor of England, in the Reign 
of King Henry the Eighth. tVritten hy IViUiam 
Rooper, Esq. Prothonotary of the King\i Bench. To 
which are added from Sir Thoma.s\s English ff'orks 
some Letters of his, ^c. referred to in the Account 
of his Life. London, printed for Thomas Page and 
ff'illiam Mount on Tower Hill; John Oshom and 
Thomas Longman in Paternoster Row, 1729." Svo. 
This was edited by that very learned antiqaary, the 
Rev. John Lewis of Margate. 

III. " The Life of Sir Thomas More, Kt. Lord 
High Chancelhur of England under King Henry the 
Eighth. And His Majesfi/'s Embassndour to the 
Courts of France and Germany. By his great grand- 
son Thomas More, Esq. London, printed for James 
If'oodman and David Lyon in Russell Street, Covent 
Garden, 1726." Svo. This Thomas More was fifth 
hnt only surviving son of Thomas, who was eldest 
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[ son of John More, by Anne daughter and heir oi' 
' Edward Cressiicre; only son of Sir Thomas, Lord 
, Chancellor. 

\ Now as the Biographer tells us himself^ that lie 

' was " the youngest and meanest of all his family ; the 

. youngest of thirteen children, and the youngest and 

, meane;-t of five sons," and as he speaks of bis own 

■• children," how could he he the same Thomas, uf 

' whom Anthony Wood speaks,' in whose epitaph it is 

said, that he took orders at Rome, and in J'rafrem 

tiatu tninorem amptu/ri transvrtpsU patrivionium; and 

afterwards died at Rome, A])ril U, l625 ? 

Yet this last person is also called " Magm 'tll'ius 
T/ioma; Mur!, Anglice Cance/larii et Martyris, pro- 
ne/toti atque harecli." 

Before me lies that bulky folio volume, en- 
titled, " The If'orhes of Sir Thomas JMore, Knyght, 
■vnaetyme Lorde Chancelhur of England; wri/ttcn 
by him in the Englysh tonge. Printed at London, at 
the costes and charges of' Cawood, John ff^aly, and 
Richarde Tottell. Anno 155;." Tliis, Dibdiu pro- 
nounces to lie " one of the rarest books of English 
Literature," and Lewis, long before, speaks of it as 
^■ery scarce. 

As ' The Life of Sir Thomas,' by his great grand- 
son, is held in great esteem, I am tempted to extract 
from its close the following praises of the illustrious 
Martyr, accompanied by a just censure of his cmel 
death. 
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' Extracts from Move's Life, 

• " Of all Pratcatniits, John Rivius speaketli most passionately 
, of Kin^ Henry'!) cruel fact, and Sin Thomas's piety, in these 
1 words, lib. 2. de Consdenlia: 'He that is in ii J'rince's Court, 

uiii^ht freely, if he Ik asked his Judgment, rather to tell his mind 
, plainly, what is must beliuvcful for his Prince's good, thiin to speak 
' placenlia, tickling his ears with ILatteryj neither ought he to pra 
, things which lire not praise- worthy, nor to dispraise matters that 
I are not worthy of high commendations; yea, although he be ii 
^ danger of getting no favour by persuading it, but rather punii^h- 
t ment and disgrace for gninsaying men's appetites,' Then bringing 
' I'apinianus (that great lawyer) for a lively example thereof, i 
, chose ratlier to die, than to justify the Emperor Canicalla'a killing , 
► of his own brother, against his own conscieiicei he uddethi ' Such 
^ n man was Litely in our memory, that singular and excellent for , 
k learning and piety; yea, the only ornament and glory of his i^ 
' try, Thomas Mohe; who, because he would not agree to, nor ap- 
, prove by bis consent, against his own conscience, the new- marriage > 
' of the King of England, who would needs be divorced from his firs 
, wife, and marry another, he was first cast into prison, one that had 
I singularly welt deserved of the King himself, and of Engliind; and 

when he constantly continued in hb opinion, which he truly thought 
, to be most just, must lawful and godly, emboldened to defend it by 
' a sincere conscience, be was put to death by that wicked parricide, 
, that most hatcliil and cruel tynmtj a cruelty not heard of before ii 

• this our age. Oh! ingratitude and singulitr impiety of the king's, 
who could endure first to macerate with a tedious and loathsome 

I imprisonment, such a sincere and holy gooil man; one that liiul been 
', so careful of his glory, so studious of his country's profit; he that 
, hiid persuaded him always to all justice and honesty, dissuaded him 
' from all contraries, and not convinced of any crime, nor found 
, in any fault, he slew him (Oh! miserable wickedness) not oid) 
I being innocent, but him that had deserved high rewai'ds, 

most faithfiil and trusty Chancellor. Are these thy rewards, O 
■ King? Is this the thanks thou returnest him for all his trusty 
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service and gooii will unto thee? Doth this man rerip tli 

diiy for his most fiLithful acta aad emiiloyments? But, Oli! Hhke, 

th<m art nnw huppy, and ei\)oyest eternal felicity; who woulilst leese 

thy head rather than approve any thing ag'^ost tli 

science, who more esteemest righteousnesH, Justiie, and piety, thiin 

life iuclfi and whiUt thou art deprived of this mortal life, llioii 

passest to the true and immortal happiness of heaven; whilst thou 

art taken away from men. thou art raised up amongst the ouuiltera ' 

of holy Saiiiia and Angels of bliss.' ^ 

" Last of all, I will recount what the good Hmperor Charles ' 
the Fifth s^d unto Sir Thomas Klliot, then the King's KmbassadDr 
in his Court, after he had heard of Bishop Fisher and Sis TiinwAs 
MoRii'e martyrdoms; on a time he si>olte of it to Sir Thomas El- 
liot, who seemed to excuse the matter, by making some doubt of 
the re|wrt, to whom the £m|)eror replied: ' It is too true; hut if 
we had had two such lights in all our kingdoms, as these men were, 
we could rather have chosen to have lost two of the beat atid strong- 
est towns in all our empire, than suffer ourselves ta he deprived of 
them, much less to endure tu have them wrongfully taken ^m ux.' 
" And though none of these should have written any thini^ 
thereof, yet the matter itself speaketh abundantly that the cause was 
must unjust, the manner thereof most infamous, and Sir TuoMts 
Mobe's patience most admirable, his piety, his learning, his virtues 
incomparable: famous was be for his noble martyrdom; intHmous 
King Henry for his most uniust condemnation. These things do 
aggravate King Henry's fault: First, that he killed him by a law, 
wherein he never offended, either by word or deed, and by that 
which cont-emetl not temporal polity, but religion only; not rebel- 
lious against the King, but fearful to uETcnd his own conscience; 
which though he refused to approve, vet did he never repro\e it, or 
luty other man for taking it. Secondly, that he put to death so rare 
Minan, so beloved of all, so virtuous, so wise, so courteous, and 
witty; which might be motives sufficient even to pardon a guilty 
offender. Thirdly, for beheiiding a man that had done him so much 
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service, yea the whole kiiigilom such good offices, his faithful Chan- 
cellor for twenty years together, hiB expert Embassador, his just 
Lord Chancellor, the very flower of his realm. Many things tilso 
do amplify and increase Sih Thomas Morr's immortal glorj'; tir^i. 
in that to all the King's deniunds he had behaved himself so sin- 
cerely and impurtiallv. opening hia mini) ingenuously; so tliat the 
King seemed stiil to like hira, though his opinion were contrary to 
his liking. Secondly, that he had suffered already the loss of his ' 
goods, being condemiied to perpetual imprisonment, and only for , 
silence. Thirdly, in that he took all crassea for the love of GihI 
most patiently. Fourthly, that he died for a conlroversy in re- 
ligion, never before called in ([uestion by any precedent escample. 
Finally, that be only of all the Council would not flatter the King, 
nor keep either gootis, dignity, or life, with the danger of the loss of , 
his soul. All which prove what a rare man, how admirable and 
virtuous a Christian, and hoiv glorious a martyr he is."*^ 

It is impossible to contemplate many of the great 
and many of the amiable traits which shone in the 
character of Sir Thomas More, without a swelling 
of the heart, that elevates our nature. 
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an Snitrbal of Ziso ¥(a». 



' ' ACTOU our patb no crowd* apptar : 
No bArb'roui clamour ra^s brre : 
The bltatiQg flocki, Ibr inurmiiriDg rill. 
The ■hcpbcrd pipiag on the hill, 

The hirdi in full auemhled choir. 
And all the meal woodt Bronad, 



After an interval of two years, perhaps tlie Reader 
may not dislike a renewal of The Sylvan Wan- 
derer's lucubrations. Does the calm of Solitude 
still delight; or does it cherish his cares; or appal 
him by its vacancy? Has the interruption of business 
forced upon him new lessons; or the still shifting 
masquerade of public life impressed him with new 
sentiments ? 

It is probable that while the mental faculties 
continue sound, extended experience will every day 
ojien new lights on life and manners to an attentive 
and acute observer. For my part, 1 confess that be- 
tween the ages of fifty and fifty-two, I have learned 
much in this way; have had occasion to correct many 
erroneous notions; and doubt not, that after the re- 
cnrrence of a similar period (if I live so long) I shall 
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have been tatight other lessons uf correction eijuall^ 
extensive. 

Whether my opinions of the virtues, or the 
talents, or the Sjilendors of public life, have been 
exalted or debased, I am unwilling; at this moment 
to explain. To speak with candid precision, to shift 
the hues as tnith would direct, to throw the light 
where I had hitherto shaded the picture with dark 
tints, and to shade what had once seemed more bril- 
liant, would retjnire a steadier hand, and greater 
leisure than I yet possess. 

Life, even amidst the more frequent recurrence 
of tremendous clouds, has at intervals lost, with me, 
no ray of its enchantment! The face of Nature 
shines with etjual glory to my eye; and the human 
character, when elevated by virtue and intellect, or 
illiimiued by beauty, has been reft of none of my ad- 
miration I But, perhaps, added knowledge has still 
increased ray desire for the retreat of the deepest 
woods ! 

I am not sure that my wounded spirits could 
long bear its uuintornipted stillness; which might 
invite those vultures of the human heart, Care and 
Sorrow, to a fiercer feast upon their prey ! But how 
desirable are space and leisure, to muse npon the busy 
scenes and the busy actors, that have been hurrying 
cross the mind with a feverish indistinctness! 

All those nice distinctions, all that exquisite 
taste, which are nursed in Solitude, are obliterated or 
suppressed in the hourly pressure of worldly inter- 
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course. They revive again in the loneliness of groves 
and forests, irliere the wind just whispering aniong 
the boughs calls forth the train of long-biiried ideas. 

Would that, content with a sufficiency, the mas- 
ter of myself, and untorn with the anxieties and bur- 
dens of ambition, I had dedicated my life in innocent 
obscurity to the world of my own thoughts! The 
dawD of day would then have opened my eyes to 
salnte and enjoy its glories ; and not to meet the 
thorns of contest, and insult, and disappointment, 
uihI disgust! To seize the pen with a palsied hand; 
to collect the ideas of an agitated head, and tremb- 
ling heart; and thus to perform the task of literary 
composition, how hopeless is the success of the work, , 
compared with the effiirts of those who give to it their 
unbroken powers, in the virtuous calmness of a 
constant life amid woods and trees! 

Still we may be rcinintlcd, how were principally 
passed the days of the most elorjuent, the most enlight- 
ened, the most multifariously-ciidowed, and the n isest 
wriler of modem times, Edmund Burke! Were they 
not principallv '^pent in the noisy metropolis; in the 
heat of paity-iiigc; in the turmoil of political s(|nab- 
bles? 

But perhaps this difficulty is well illustrated in 
the beantitiii and plaintively-moral lines of the lale 
Major Mercer,* who Iiaviiig observed that 
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" IP the busy walks of lifu, 

Wliile we encounter noise and strife. 
Anil every effort madly strain. 
For Honour's prize, or paltry gain, 

Th' unsettled mind no comfort know.i. 
And sliU ivc languish for the hour, 
^Vhen we may laugh at Fortune's {Miner. 

And live in sweet reitoeej" 

thus closes his poem: 

" But you, my friend, deride ray strwn; 
And I myself confess, 'tis vainj 
'Tis vain to search for tranquil Iwwers, 
For devious paths bestrew'd with flowers; 
For summer seas, where we may sail, 
Still favour'd by a friendly gale: 

Li!t rolls in a tempestuous stream^ 
And we by sad experience find, 
Thnl luhour is the lot assignd; 
And rest, an idle dream." 

If we court Solitude for the indulgence of idle- 
ness, it cannot he doubted, that it will grow weari- 
some, tasteless, and unhappy. Exercise and labour 
only give a zest to leisure and quiet: undisturbed In- 
dolence is the nurse of all the most frighttiil diseases 
of The mind. 
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emltf'* ^xaist et ie«litub(, toltt) a lOdnttc of [)is nincnftg in ibal 
Vraiic, BfiBintt ttfc aiutts of Bi. 3)c!)nson. 



Julg 17, 181S. 

In lookiug back on these Essays, 1 am quite asto- 
nished to find that I have not introduced the autho- 
rity of my greatest and earliest favourite, Cowley. 
Hear this eloquent pleader for Solitude. 

" The truth of the matter is," Bays he, " that neither he who < 
b a fop in the world, is a lit miui lo be alone} nor he who has set his , 
heart much upon the world, though he haic never so much under- 
standings so that Solitude can be nell fitted and set right, but upon ' 
a very few persons. They mu^t have enough knowledge of the , 
world U) see the vanity of it, and enough virtue Ui despise all vanity. 
If the Diind be posseseed with any lust or passion, a man hod belter 
. be in a Fjur, than in a woo«l alone: they may, like petty thieves, i 
' cheat us perhaps, itnd pick our pockets in the midst of company^ 
, but, like robbers, they use to strip and bind, or murder us when , 
■ they catch us alone. I'his is but to retreat from men, and fnll into ' 
the hands of devils, 'Tis like the punishment of parricides among , 
) the Bomane, to be aowed into a bag with an ape, a dog, and a 
* pent. The first work therefore that a maji must do to make himself [ 
. capable of the good of Solitude, is, the very eradication of all lusts: 
t for how is it possible for a man to enjuy hiuiself, while his aSectiuos ' 
[ are tied to things without himself? In Ihe second place, he must ^ 
t kam the art, and get the habit of thinkings for this too, no 
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ihftn well speaking, dcpcnils upon niutli [iractice, and cogitatbu is 
tlie thing which distinguishes the Solituile uf a. Gud from a wilil 
betist. Now because the soul of mail is not by its own nature or 

[ observation furnished with suflieienl materiuls to work upon, it is 
iiecessury for it U> huve continual recourse to learning onJ books tor 
freah supplies, so that the solitary life will grow indigent, and be 
ready to starve nilhout themj but if once we be thoroughly engaged 
n the love of letters, inatend of being wearied with the length of ' 

i any day, we shall only cwinpluin of the shortness of our whole life. 



Slulla Itnga, Safitnti trtnii 



I 



'O Life, long la liic Fool, ihortWUn-Wue:' 

'■ The first Minister of State has not so much business in pub- 
lic, as a wise man hna in private^ if the one have little leisure to be < 
alone, the other liaa less leisure tu be in company; the one bus but 
(lort uf the affairs of one nation, the other uU the works uf God and 
Nature under his consideralion. There is no saying shocks me so 
much, as tliat which 1 hear very often, that a man does not know 
how to pass his time. 'T would h^ve been ill spoken by ^lethusa- 
] in the nine hundred sixty -ninth year of his lite; so far it is 
from us, who have not time enough to nttulii to the utmost perfec- 
II of any part of any science, to have cause to complain that we 
: forced tu be idle fur want of work. Hut ibis you'll say is work , 
I only for the learned; others are not capable either of the employments ' 

ir diverliscmenls that arrive from letters: I know they are not, and 
. therefore cannot much reconmiend Solitude to a man totally illite- . 
rale. But if any man be so unlearned us to want entertainment of ' 
the little iutenals of accidental Solitude, wliicli frctfuently occur in , 
aliiuist all conditions (except the very meanest of the people, who ■ 
liave biuioess enough in the necessary provisions for life,) it is truly 
) great shame bolh to his parents and himself; for a very small 
poi'tioo of any ingenious art will stop up all those gaps of our time; 
, either music, or pouting, or designing, or chymistry, or history, or . 
gardening, or twenty other things, will do it nscfiiUy and pleasanl- 
ly; and if he happen to set his HlTections on poetry, (which I do not 
iae him too immoderately,) that w'dl over do it; no wood h ill be 




Iliick enough to hide him from the im|>ortunities of compan 
which would abstract him from his beloved. 

ri<& momtiiiu Hiemi 
proltgat amirii f ' ' 

' Hail, old Patrician Trees, so great and good! 
Hail, ye Plebeian Under-wood! 
Where the pitetic birds rejoice. 
And for tlietr quiet w&ta, anil plenteous food. 
Pay with their grateful voice. 

Hail, the poor Mu»es' richest manor seat! 
Ve country houses and retreat, 
Wliich all the happy GoiIb bo love. 

That for you oft they quit their bright and great 
Metropolis above. 

e does a house for me erect, 
re, the fairest architect, 
Who those fond artists does despise. 
That can ihc fair and living trees neglect. 
Yet the dead timber prize. 

Here let me, careless and unthoughtful lying, 
Hear the soft winds above nie flying. 
With all their wanton boughs dispute> 

And the more tunefiil birds to both replying: 
Nor be myself too n 

A stiver stream shall roll his waters near. 
Gilt with the sun-beams here and there; 
On whose enamel'd bank I'll walk^ 

And see how prettily they sinile; and hear 
How prettily they talk. 
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Ah! wretched, and too solitary he. 

Who loves not his own compaay ! 

He'll feel the weight oft many a day. 
Unless he call in Sin, or Vanity, 
To help to bear't away. 

Oh! Solitude, first state of humankind! 

Which blest remain'd, 'till man did find 

Eth his own helpers company. 

As soon as two, alas! together Join'd, 

The serpent made up three. 

Though God himself, through countless ages, thee 

His sole companion chose to be. 

Thee, sacred Solitude, alone. 
Before the branchy head of Number's Tree 
Sprang from the trunk of one! 

Thou (though men think thine an iinactive part) 
Dost break and tame th' unruly heart. 
Which else would know no settled pace. 

Making it move, well manag'd by thy art. 
With swiftness and with grace. 

Thou the faint beams of Reason's scatter'd light 
Dost, like a burniug-glasB, unitej 
Dost multiply the Feeble heat, 

And forti^ the strength, 'till thou dost bright 
And noble fires beget. 



Whilst this hanl truth I teach, methinks, I see 
The monster London laugh at me^ 
I should at thee too, foolish City, 

If it were fit to laugh at misery: 
IJut thy estate I pity. 
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Let but thy wicked men from out thee go, 
And alt :lke foots that crowd thee bo, 
Ev'n thou, who dost thy millions boast. 

A village less tluin latingtan wilt grow, 
A Solitude alrooat " 



Modern writers will do well to imitate the con- 
densed vigour and fiillness of ideas, as well as the 
purity and clearness of language, of this prose of 
Cowley. And never was wisdom at once more re- 
fined and more practical, than this Essay contains. 
Instead of the ostentatious sentiments of those, who 
seem more anxious to display fine writing, than vent 
the bursting conviction of their hearts, here is sill the 
eloquent sincerity of a richly-gifted Being sick of the 
world, of whose bosom the inmost recesses are laid 
open to us. 

Bat Dr. Johnson, who was one of those, to 
whom, in Cowley's emphatic words, Solitude was 
" to retreat from men, and fall into the haiuls of 
devils" seized with malicious delight on a qiienilons 
letter of Cowley to Sprat, preserved by Peck, to 
torn this passion of our amiable and enlightened an- ' 
thor into ridicule. " I recommend this letter," says 
the sarcastic Critic, " to all, who may hereafter pant 
for Solitude:" a letter written under the bodily pain, 
and mental depression, of sickness, which ended in 
his death; for he did not snrvive it two years. 

"Shortly after his removal to Chertsey," says his first and 
best Biographer, Bishop Sprat, "he fell into another c 
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ing flisease. Having languished under tliis for some months, 
he seemed to be pretty well cured of its ill symptoms. But in 
the heat of the last summer, by staying too long among his 
labourers in the meadows, he was taken with a violent deftuxion, 
and stoppage in his breast, and throat. This he at fiist neg- 
lected, as an ordinal^- cold, and refused to send for his usual 
physician, till it was jjast all remedies; and so, In the end, af- 
ter a fortnight's sicVness, it proved mortal to him. \V\iO can ■ 
here forbear exclaiming on the weak hopes and frail condition 
of human nature ? For as long as Mb. Cowi.rv was pursuing 
the course of ambition, in an active life, which he scarce 
esteemed has true life, he never wanted a constant health and 
strength of body. But as soon as ever lie had found an op- 
portunity of beginning indeed to live, and to enjoy himself in 
security, his contentment was at first broken by sickness; and 
at last his death was occasioned by his very delights iu the 
country, and the fields, which he had long fancied above all 
other pleasures. But let us not grieve at this fetal accident 
upon his account, lest we should seem to repine at the happy 
change of his condition, and not to know, that the loss of a 
few years, which he might longer have lived, will be reconciled 
by an immortal memory. If we complain, let it only be for 
our own sakes, that in him we are at once deprived of the 
greatest natural and improved abilities, of the usefulest conver- 
sation, of the fdthfulest friendship, of a mind that practised 
the beat virtues itself, and a wit that was best able to recom- 
mend them to others." 



Now let us have before us this unlucky letter, on 
which Johnson has founded his triumphant claim to 
victory over tlie love of Solitnde : a love, which every 
highly-gifted mind, unless it be diseased, will always 
cherish. 



TO DH, THOMAS SPIl.\T. 

*' The first iiighl that I came hither I caught ro great a 
coUlf Kith a deflux'WH of rb&im, an made me keep my chamber 
for ten dtnjn; and two ujier, had such a bmise on viy ribs uith ' 
a fall, Ihut I am yet wiable to move or turn myse{f in my bed. 
Tkit is my personal fortune here, to begin u-ilh, And, besides, 
I can get no money frotn my tenatilg, and Jiave my meadows , 
eaten up ei'CTj night by cattle put in by my neighbours. fVhat ' 
tfwf signifies, or may come to in time, God knows. If it be , 
ominouSf it can end in Twtking kss than linnging. Another 
tninfortune boJi been, and stranger than all the rest, that you 
have broke your word with me, and failed to come, ecen tliough 
you told Mr. Buis ttuil you would. This in what they call < 
monstri simile. I do hope to recover my tale hurt so far within 
five or six days, (though it be unv^lain yet whether I shall ever < 
recovir it) as to walk iJhiuI again. And tlu-n, methiuks, you ' 
and I and the Dean might be very merry upon St. Anne's Hill. 
Vou might very cotrveniently come hither the way of Hampton ] 
Touit, lying there one night. I write this in pain, and can say 
m more. Verbum sapienti." 



"His Solitude," says Sprat, "from the very begiiiiiiiigj ' 

had never agreed so well with the constitution of his body, as , 

of his mind. The chief cause of it was, that out of haste to ' 

t»e goiie away from the tumult, and noise of the city, he tiad \ 
not prepared so healthfnl a situation in the country, as he might 
imve dune, if he hati made a more leisurable choice." 

But there are other passages, important to the 
|ire>eiit suhject, in the i-ijf-, written by Sprat, of ' 
which, ;ls that Life, though I'lfipiently printed in 
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former, times, no longer continues to be appended to ' 

the modern editions of " Cowley's Poemx" (having < 

been most unjustly superseded by .Johnson's,) I must ( 

indulge in some fijrther extracts. . 

"Upon the King's happy Restoration, Me. Cowibv was , 
past the fortieth year of his age; of which the greatest part ' 
had be^n spent in a various and tempestuous condition. He < 
now thought he liad sacrificed enough of liis life to his curiosity ' 
and experience. He had enjoyed many esceilent occasions of , 
observation. He had been present in many great revolutions, ' 
which in that tumultuous time disturbed the peace of all oiu* . 
neighbour-states, as well as our own. He had nearly beheld 
all the splendour of the liighest part of mankind. He had 
lived in the presence of Princes, and familiarly conversed with 
Greatness in all its degrees, which was necessary for one, that 
would contemn it anght. For to scorn the pomp of the world 
before a man knows it, does commonly proceed rather from ill 
in a true magnanimity." 
' He was now weary of the vexarions and formalities of 
an active condition. He had been perplexed with a long com- 
pliance to foreign manners. He was satiated with the arts of 
Courts; which sort of life, though his virtue made innocent to 
him, yet nothing could make it quiet. These were the rea- 
sons, that moved him to forego all public employments, and to 
follow the violent inclination of his own mind, which in the 
greatest throng of his former business, had still called upon 
him, and represented to him the true delights ot solitary studies, 
of temperate pleasures, and of a moderate revenue, below the 
malice and flatteries of Fortune." 

Having at length obtained an independent re- 
treat through the patronage of Lord St. Albans, and 
the bounty of the Duke of Buckingham : 
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"He immediately gave over all pursuit of honour and 
riches, in a time, when If any ambitious or covetous thoughts 
had remaiDed in his mind, he might justly have expected to 
have them readily satisfied. In his last seven or eight years, 
he was concealed in his beloved obscurity, and possessed that 
Solitude, which from his very childhood he had always most 
passionately desired. Though he had frequent invitations to 
return into business, yet he never gave ear to any persuasions 
of profit or preferment. His visits to the City and Court were 
very few; his stays in town were only as a passenger, not an 
inhabitant. The places that he chose for the seats of his de- 
clining life, were two or (hrec villages on the banks of the 
Thames, During this recess, his mind was rather exercised on 
what was to come, than what was past; he suffered no more 
business, nor cares of life to come near him, than what were 
enough to keep his soul awake, but not to disturb it. Some 
few friends and books, a cheerful heart, and innocent con- 
science, were his constant companions. His poetry, indeed, 
he took with him, but he made that an anchorite, a.-! well as 
himself. He only dedicated it to the service of his Maker, to 
describe the great images of religion and virtue, wherewith his 
mind abounded. And he employed his music to no other use, 
than as his own David did towards Saul, by singing the praises 
of God and of Nature, to drive the evil spirit out of men's 
minds." 

Dr. Sprat has afterwards some passages regard- 
ing Solitude, which it would be disingeouous to con- 
ceal from the reader. 

"If any thing ought to have been changed in his tem- 
per and disposition, it was his earnest af^tion for obscurity 
\ and retirement. This, Sir, give me leave to condemn, even to 
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you,* who, I know, agreed with him in the same humour. 1 ' > 
acknowkd(;e he chose that state of life, not out of any poeticu] 
rapture, but upon a steady and soher experience of human 
things. But, however, I cannot applaud it in him. It is cer- 
tainly a great disparagement to virtue and learning itself, that 
those Ter)'things,which only make men useful in the world, should 
incline them to leave it. Tins ought never to be allowed to 
good men, unless llic bad bad the same moderation, and were 
willing to follow them into the wilderness. But if the one 
shall contend to get out of employment, while the other strive 
to get into it, the affairs of mankind are like to be in so ill a 
posture, that even the good men themselves will hardly be able 
to enjoy their very retreats in security. Yet, I confess, if any 
deserved to have this privilege, it ought to have been granted 
to him, as soon as any man living, upon consideration of the 
manner in which he spent the liberty that he had got. For he 
withdrew himself out of the crowd, with desires of en lightning 
and instructing the minds of those that remained in it. It 
was his resolution in that station to search into the secrets of 
Divine and Human Knowledge, and to communicate what he 
sh<juld obsen'e. He always professed that he went out of the 
world, as it wa.s Man'a, into the same world, as it was Nature's, 
and as it was (iod's. The whole compass of the Creation, and 
all the wonderful effects of the Dii-ine Wisdom, were the con- 
stant prospect of his sen.ses, and his thoughts. And, indeed, 
he entered with great advantage on the studies of Nature, even 
as the first great men of antiquity did, who were generallv both 
Poets and Philosophers. He betook himself to its contempla- 
tion; as well furnished with sound judgment and dillgeot ob- 
servation, and good method to discover its mysteries, as with 
abilities to set It forth in all its ornaments," 
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1 must add, as consonant to the tenor of this 
Essay, tile following Epitiiph, written hy the aqiiable 
Author himself with singuhtr felicity, and beauty. 



" Hie, Vialor, rub Lare parvula 
CouLBius, Itic at aindilu$, IhcjaceA 
DefUncttu humani taborit 

Sortt, mpervaead'fue vitd. 




1 



Mm indecord pmiperle niteai, 
Et ntm inrrti itobilin olio, 
Fanofpie dilectU pvpello 

Diviliu animoaut hostii. 



Pottu ut ilium dieere mr>rtuum. 
En Terra jam nune quautala tujficit! 
Exempta nt carvi, viator. 

Terra at ilia letit, precare. 

Ifir iparge Jlarea, iparge brevn rosas, 
Nora I'ita gaudet mortvafoTibja, 
HrrbU'pie udoTatis corona 

Vala adhuc CinprL-m Calcnlcm. 



; /w, 



,,r//,,rro/,« 



™/r«, 



ir iijy •t-urlJ lo 



" Here, Passenger, beneath ihiH ahcil 
Lies CowLRT, though entomb'd, not dtar)) 
Yet freed from huniao toils and strife. 
And all th' impertinence of life. 
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UHio in hig poverty is neat. 
And even in relirement great: 
With gold, the peoples idol, he 
Holds endlesa war and enmity. 



Can you not say, he haa resign'd 
His breath, to this small cell confin'd. 
With this sDiall mansion let him have 
The rest and silence of the grave, 



Strew roses here, as on his hearse. 
And reckon this his funeral verse: 
With wreaths of fragrant herbs adorn 
■The yet surviving Poet's Urn." 



Of this great Poet, so UDJiistly neglected in mo- 
dem times, Pope happily and justly said: 

" Forgot his Epic, nay Pindaric art. 
Yet still we love the language of the heart." 

The following pleasing lines are on his monu- 
ment, erected hy the Duke of Buckingbam. 

" Aurett ditm volitant late lua tcripta per urliem, 
El Famd sternum t'irU, Divine Pofla, 
Hie placidil jaceai Tequie. Custodial umatn 
CuHa Ftda, oigiteiilqae perenni lampade Muia; 
Sit sacer itte locus, Kec qua temerariiu auait 
Sacrilega turbare manu Venerabde Bunlum. 
Intueti maneanl, maaeant per itcula dulcii 
CouLEii ctnera, lerventque immobile tojum." 
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In the defence of Poetry, its strong holds are too 
often abandoned ; and its merits are foolishly placed 
on some of its minor and incidental appendages. It , 
is assumed to be a mere Art of Amusement, and con- 
sequently degraded beneath that which conveys in- 
struction. Then its detractors insist triumphantly 
on the motto, Prodesse quam delectare, and, shrug- 
ging up their ridiculous shoulders, think themselves 
profound, and wise ! 

These half-witted prosers are ignorant, that real 
poetry is most distinguished as the vehicle of instt-vc- 
Hon of the highest kind. It paints the most brilliant 
associations of the mind ; the noblest emotions of the 
heart ; and the most amiable and virtuous moral im- 
pressions, which are the mingled result of intellect ■ 
and native sensibility. Whether these, or even the , 
most ingenious discoveries of any particular branch 
of what is called Science, are most conducive to the 
improvement and happiness of the generality of man- 




kind, will admit of little doubt. "We are perpetu- 
ally moralists," says Johnson, " we are geometricians 
only liy chance. Our intercourse with intellectual 
nature is necessary; our speculations upon matter 
are voluntary, and at leisure: physiological learning 
is ot such rare emergence, that one may know ano- 
ther half his life, without being able to estimate hi' 
skill in hydrostatics, or astronomy; but bis moral and 
prudential character immediately appears. Those 
authors, therefore, are to he read at schools, that 
supply most axioms of pnidence, most principles of 
moral tmth, and most materials for conversation; 
and these puiposes are best served by Poets, Orators, 
and Historians."'* 

Of the same opinion was the great Lord Bacon, 
, a man whose tme and profound genius in real science 
cannot be (piestioned. " 1 find," says he, " some parti- 
cular writings of au elegant nature, touching some of 
the affections, as of anger, of comfort, upon adverse 
' accidents, of tenderness of countenance, and other. 
' But the jioets, and writers of histories, are the best 
i doctors of this knowledge; where we find painted forth 
', with the life, how affections are kindled and incited, 
' and how pacified and restrained; and how again con- 
' tained from act and farther degree: how they dis- 
, close themselves; how they work; how they vary; 
^ how they gather, and fortify; how they are enwrap- 
' ped one n-ithin another; and how they do fight and 
, encounter one with another, and other the like parti- 

' l.iff of MUtin 
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culiirilie* ; amongst the which this last is of spcciiil 
use in moral and civil matters." 

"So then it appeareth," he adds in another place, 
*' that Poesi/ servcth, and conferreth to magnanimity, 
morality, and delectation ; and therefore it was ever 
thought to have some participation of divineness, be- 
cause it doth raise and erect the mind, by submitting 
the shews of things to the desires of the mind ; M'here- 
os reason doth hnmble and bow the mind to the na- 
ture of things" • 

The human mind is endowed with degrees of 
richness so numerous and extended, that Nature must 
appear to it in everv variety, from the mere nakedness 
of materiality to a scene peopled with invisible spirits, 
and aerial inhabitants. It is the business of the Poet, 
to hold a mirror to the powers which are thus im- 
planted in us; to encourage the brilliant; to assist 
the dim; and to awaken the dull. For what is life 
u-ithont these illusions? And how little above the 
brute beasts of the field, he, who can only behold 
that, which exists in actual and substantial form, before 
his eyvs! To teach us with what sentiments to sur- 
vey the beautifiil prospects of the Creation ; to cm- 
body the IliTting visions of light, which are permitted 
occ;isioually to glance across the darkened vallies we 
are destined to tread, is neither lightl\' perfonued, nor 
unimpoitant in its end ! 

The disgrace, or trifling name, which, in the 



• V* Dt. Jobiiiuii'!. noblt dcKription a 

," III Ulc Ifulh iliaptir of Ratielai. 
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judgment of the superftcial, attaches to Poetrj-, be- | 
longs only to a mistaken opinion of its nature, occa- ' 
sioned by the bad taste, or mean genius, of some of its ■ 
fashionable professors. The true Poet, as Johnson ! 
says,' "must write as the interpreter of Nature, and 
the legislator of mankind ; and consider himself, as 
presiding over the thoughts and manners of future , 
generations; as a being superior to time and plac^." 
The originality of distortion; and the false glare of 
unnatural combinations, is, indeed, a puerile ambition, 
which deserves the stigma of trifling n-ith the human \ 
faculties. 

But to exalt the fancy, and to ameliorate the 
heart, is a far different task. Let us, for instance, 
take " Gray 's Elegy." Eveiy reader of a feehog and 
cultivated mind must have experienced at times, when 
he visited a country church-yard, many of the senti- 
ments and reflections, which that inimitable composi- 
tion expresses : yet he has known them, perhaps, indis- 
tinctly and feebly; and been unable to grasp, much 
less to communicate, them. If Gray's Stanzas come 
within his memory, or his reach, he becomes, with 
the aid of such a director, master of every idea; im- 
presses every image clearly on his intellect; and oh- 
tains, hy reflection, all the beantiful radiance of the 
Poet's genius. Is this an useless or undignified act? 
To impart the fire of heaven to dull and half-wanned 
clay? To illume the glimmering twilight of the 
human soul ? To teach the groveling to aspire ; the 




lang:uid to feel; and the heavy to dance with hope 
and joy t 

Whatever poetry wants a fonndation in truth, 
that is, in the natural and unrorccd association:! of 
the mind, wants, in my opinion, a main diann, nay, 
the most vital attraction, of the art. This, perhaps, is 
the first of the numerons merits of Shakespeare. In 
all his wild fancies, he does but race the quickest, and 
the strongest, in the native gambols of the brain. All 
his fairy fictions, all the playfiil visions of the "Mid- 
summer IVigfit's Ih-eam," are but popular supersti- 
tions, lighted into a blaze by the touch of his radiant 
imagination. 

Real poets, then, are the best iiistmctors of all 
the inmost qnalitieis, and most secret movements, of 
the human bosom. It is their business, as it is their 
delight, to paint their noblest, and their softest affec- 
tions; to animate, or melt, others with those lofty 
or pathetic thoughts, to which the varied affairs, the 
noble stiTiggles, and deep misfortunes of life continu- 
ally give occasion; to soothe the perturbations of re- 
gret, anger, and disappointment by the charms of 
verse; to refine the mind to the most exquisite of en- 
joyments; and to cheer Solitude with wiser and more 
cpleudid company, than assemblies of wit, or rich and 
crowded courts. 

If Poets aie accused of ignorance of life, of in- 
attention to the human character, of want of practi- 
cal wisdom, the accusation must arise from a stupid 
blindness in the accnser to the requisites of a Poet. 
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When versifiers and epigrammatists, authors of 
polished strains of unmeaning harmony, composers of 
tinsel couplets of gallantry and laboured compliment, 
are mistaken for Poets, the charges of frivolity, in- 
attention, and emptiness are but a consequence of the 
first degrading error. 

To stimulate dull or childish fancies by gaudi- 
ness and exaggeration, which constitute the grimace 
of poetry; to seek the fame of invention and origi- 
nality by over-wrought images and sentiments, which 
want the simple forms and pure colours of native 
inspiration, is, indeed, as unprofitable to others, as it 
must be wearisome to him, who is thus employed. 

But every record of natural feeling, every pic- 
ture of our moral affections, is a delightful relief to 
the bosom, which thus discbarges itself, while the 
sympathy, that it awakes in those to whom it is present- 
ed, adds at once to their refinement and their viitue. 

Eu.sy as the task may seem; strait and open as 
this path may appear to the Fountain-bead of the 
Muses ; e.\penence shews ns that it is the leiist attrac- 
tive; or the most difficult to be trod. For one Poet 
of this kind, whose wreath, composed of legitimate 
laurel, has retained perennial verdure, how many 
have snatched at gaudy and fading weeds ! But, per- 
haps, it arises frum this, that it requires a vigour and 
clearness of thought and conception, which Nature 
hut seldom bestows: for where the disguise of dress 
and ornament is not allowed, the form itself must be 
beautiful and perfect in all its nakedne^is. 
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Ztoa ^onntts o( a C:^ocrtspontitnt ; tcitt) firmarfas on lt)e niingliD 
^■tne anil ^IcasucfS of Imagination. 



In the iXtb Number nf The Sylvan Wanderer 
1 have introduced two Sonnets of the ingenious Au- 
thor of " Childe Alariqne." After a lapse of two 
years, I introduce two others, receivefl in a similar 
way. They arc descriptive of the feelings of a true 
Poet. But, alas! are these the feelings of happiness- 
Mingled as they are with deep regrets, and dreadfiil 
bitterness, at the troubles of life, of which common 
minds cannot form even a faint conception, they 

*' Wrap the hour of woe in tenfold night." 

Moments of inspiration sometimes return to ns; 
the raptores of less gloomy days seem reviving in our 
bosoms: but snddenlv clouds gather again; the sun- 
shine of the breast is extinguished; and all is, once 
more, deHponilence and mental darkness. Then the 
linihs faulter; the whole frame is debilitated and 
pandixed; and a stupor, little better than idiotism. en- 
Tlie wand of the Nee romancer, in the reali 
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of Fancy, never performed a greater change, by sbift- 1 
ing the scene from gardens of bliss to naked and < 
hopeless deserts, than too frequently takes place in < 
the poetical mind. I, who am myself the morbid , 
victim to these fluctuation* of intellectual emotion, ' 
have experienced this change at the moment that my ■ 
feeble pen is called npon to fill the pages of this , 
paper with my lifeless remarks. ' 

" But what has this to do," it may be asked, < 
"with the Sonnets, before which it is placed? Yon , 
introduce a Poet, describing the refined delights of a ' 
feeling and highly cultivated genius; and yet prepare ' 
us to suppress our sympathy, by reminding ua that , 
they are pleasures which will not last!" Gentle Rea- \ 
der, blame the gloom of the day ; or the di»!ease, or 
the sorrows of the Sylvan Wanderer; hut hear 
with indulgence and affection the moral and touch- 
ing strains of one, who, I hope, will please and instnict 
yon by his writings many years after this ill-fated 
Wanderer has been consignetl to rest in his grave! 
If glare and tinsel be too commonlv requisite for 
immediate popularity; if the Milgar taste, which in- 
cludes the great body of readers, can be little excited . 
by the chaste and simple colours of Nature, the judg- 
ment of the gifted few will gradually teach them a 
juster mode of appreciating excellence, and he whose 
productions flow warm from the heart, will live with 
distinction in the intellectual world, when minor in- 
genuity, displayed in laboured eflbrts, is cast with dis- 
like into the pit of oblivion. 
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SOXXET I. 



As to the cfiptive that, for many a day 

And night, no change has ever known, the view 

Of Nature lovely in the verdant line 
Of Springtide; so to me tlie long-lost ray 
Of Inspiration, on the waters blue 

And the wide landscape beaming. The wild sway 
Of old enchantment is begun anew. 

As when in limes long past I bent my way 
Through these lone wood-walks. On the grass again 

I see the light fall chequered through the trees; 
And though no warbler sings, yet, not in vain 

I listen to the murmurs of the breeze, 
TTiat, sweeping through the numerous leaves on high, 
Tells many a tale that none may hear but 1 ! 



Perhaps there is nothing more necessary to keep 
the mind in vigonr, than a change of the images, 
which are presented to it. Even the most beantifnl 
or snblime scenes lose their effect by an incessant 
familiarity with them. When we retom to them 
after long absence, they seem re-invested with new 
sj>lendonr; while all the intellectual associations, 
which originally adhered to them, revive with an 
interest, and mellowness, increased and improved by 
time. But if scenes of former enjoyment are thus 
gratifying, when revisited, how agonizing are those 
of former sorrow or disgust! The Honnds of the 
heart are opened afrt 
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resh; and bleed with new violence. - ' 
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SOMA'ET II. 

Balmaitvam, Aitg. IS 

The sua is now abroad; the butteiffies 

Are floating o'er the green from flower to flower; 
"Good things of day" assume their pride and power; 

The mead unfolds her beauty to the skies. 

And ill tlie mind each thought of sadness dies. 
I sit as wont within the Muses' bower. 
And Fitncy, as of old, begins to tower; 

A realm long unbeheld around me lies. 

Oh! might the visions that have here been mine. 
The gifts, the inspirations from on high, 
Be told in sounding verse harmoniously, 

So might their fame imperishable shine! 

But they are transient! All the fair array 

Of noontide, even from Memory fades away. 



Many Morwlists and Philo'iopher'i argiie that 
the plesLsvires of imagination, if so slioil-lived, or 
combined with effects so morbid, are bnt deceitful illu- 
sions, not to be desired ; and ill exchanged for a cold, 
reasoning, and prudential apathy- Yet iu this state 
of existence, in which good and evil are every where 
intenuixed, we must not condemn or despise high gifts, 
bccanse they are subject even to great and grievous al- 
loys. Were not the lots of munkind thus nearly 
equalized, Providence would seem unjust in its dis 
pensalions. But thus it is, that the high and the lo' 
the rich and the poor; the brilliant and the dull, are 
capable, on the balance, of nearly eqaal happiiie^^. 
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^ttbatt Zttlfts a{ Imminent Jl-tlcn InirTcSting, nnD Insiructibc. 
(Srtatniss noi titmiit from tiis ^btls of Eifc 



^iig.l9, 18IB. 

Sometimes when the evils of life press upon us al- 
most beyond the power of endurance, we derive a 
consolation from learning, that manv others, even 
those who seemed prosperous in their day, have heen 
afflicted as well as ourselves: not an ill-natured con- 
solation, that others have suffered; but that, if they 
have endured, we may l>e able to endure also. 

On this account the ])rivate lettej-s of eminent 
men, which often discover circuin stances so very dif- 
ferent from thuse under which their lives a]>peared to 
the public eye to have been passed, are often full both 
of interest and instruction. 'ITiey display to us the 
secret movements of the hunum heart ; and shew us 
that pomp and state are no protection from the com- 
mon evils and afflictions of human existence. 

Bishop White Kennett was born at Dover, iu 
1660 ; was appointed Bishop of Peterborough, in 
1718; and died Dec. ig, 1738, set. fijj. He was an 
excellent Antiquary, Historian, and Divine, and of 
almost uue.\anipled literary industry. 
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His younger brolher. Dr. Basil Kciinett, was 
born in lG6"-l, at Postling, in Kent; was Chaplain to 
the Factory at Leghorn, in 1707; and died President 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, in 1714, act. 40. 
He was an eminent scholar; and antbor of "The 
Lives and Charavlers of the Greek Poefs" iS^Ji **'''o- 
%-c. 

I met with the following extracts in a MS. vo- 
lume of the Bishop's original Letters, in the British 
Museum. 



JaH.n. ITIJ4-&. 

" If Providence afflict US, let us rather compluin to one ano- 
ther-, fur if we wisely conceal our misfortunes from a frienti, they 
do but make a deeper impression upon our own mindj." 

I suspect, that to receive ease from the commu- 
nication of our sorrows, is very generally incident to 
human nature. It is thus that, above all others, the 
Poet often soothes his griefs, or passions, by express- 
ing them in verse. There is a beautiful passage to 
this effect in one of Bnrns's Letters. 

" As to dmatufying managementt, modestly so called, they are 
every where a little: happy the place, where least of all. We shall 
be accountable to God for no management, but that of our own time, 
and our own talents. 

" My poor Brother, who manages away all his income, in 
charity and books, is detained a state captive at Leghorn, becatue 
we do not care to send another Protestant chaplain." 

Here is the opinion of a man of great talent, and 
sound judgment, upon a very interesting snbject. The 
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want oi mavagetnent, meaning //ecKwiary management, 
very genera! defect in persons addicted to the 
higher pursuits of the mind. Tender consciences 
always be unhappy at the results of their care- 
lessness in these concerns ; and yet, perhaps, they will 
find themselves daily erring, though daily afflicted for 
it. This trait in the character of Dr. Basil Keunett, 
a man of admirable acc|uiremcnts and vitues, ha* not, 
I believe, been hitherto itcorded. 



" You uyj.'k.e the besl tuicl wise,"! excuses for my Brother's lung 
stay in Frnncc: yet I believe natiie air would better answer that 
design. Siijce he left Leghorn, be has Uruwn bills upon me fur full 
300 i. and I ex[.cct more daily. There ii something uiiaccoiinUible 
in ii: at the least a neglect and contempt of the vtorld, aa if he w as 
not to live in it. My other brother, Godfrey, for whom I got a 
tolerable good pliite in the Custom House, had been three times, 
sinte the enjoyment of his plaee, released out of prison by nie: anil 
unce my coming down, the first news that fullowed me was, that 
he was ogijjn laid up upon two several actions, for about 402 ; and 
unless 1 dischiirge him, he will be turned out of his ollice, and must 
lay and starve. I otdy mention tlie»e little troubles, us a remem- 
brance that they are our portiou in this life) and have the best effect, 
when [hey make us loolc upward with content and resignation to 
Cod." 

Such are the pressing anxielie'i, with which life 
is too generally embittered. Could the Bishop find a 
consolation for these gnawing cares, in the mitre and 
the lawn sleeves? His books, those companions which 
I can soothe without the initation of superiority, or 
the trouble of intnislon, were a much more solid and 
unmingled source of comfort' From the numerous 
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relics of his Written Collections in the British Mu- 
seum, his books and his pen must have daily em- 
ployed many of his hours to the last! 

Bishop Kennett had, however, no genius, 
perceive no where in his writings traces of imagina- 
tion, or sentiment. But his memory was compre- 
hensive and tenacious; and his understanding strong 
and sound: yet these latter tjualities are not tht>; 
which give a great insight into human nature. His 
literary productions, therefore, will never rank in the 
highest, or the second, or even the third class. Nei- 
ther with those of poets, nor inovalists, nor orators; 
nor even that class of historians, or biographers, who 
deserve the praise of eloquence. The mere know- 
ledge of facts is but of little comparative value, un- 
less it instnicts us in the movements of human pa; 
sions, and the conduct of humau life. 

I have only one more extract to introduce. It 
is on a subject suited to The Sylvan Wanderer. 

"Mycountryretireiuent liere tolligbgate," writes the Biahup, 
"gives mc some peace, and pleasure of air and exercise, thut it 
\vas high time fur me to enjoy: for my duties and interruptions in 
tlie town are really too much for me." 



Thus it is, that the busiest of men sigh at times 
for the peace of rural seclusion; for the free air, that 
may brace the languid nerves; and the uncontined 

^ range of thought, which the cold ceremonies of society 

* shackle, and suppress. 
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It may be a question of morality, how far we are 
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J paths of life; and ho 



1 quitting 
far we may be allowed to amuse our minds in 
tude with studies rather curious and ornamental 
necessary. But Providence seems, for its own wj*e 
purposes, to have endowed some human beings \illh 
hearts too sensitive for the roughness of congregated 
society; and with intellects too acute and apprehen- 
sive for the discharge of ordinary business. With 
these the quiet of Retirement appears to be almost 
necessary ; and to preserve the soundness of the men- 
tal faculties, it may perhaps happen, that there is an 
imperious call for refined and interesting occupa- 
tions, which, while they soothe the fancy and tht 
affections, withdraw the ideas from subjects of over 
whelming pain. 

Providence, it can scarcely be doubted, permit' 
various mode-* of preserving our strength to efi'ect the 
journey through this stage of trial, Mikon. in one 
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of his noble Sonnets, seems to hint this opinion; and 
there is a fine passage in Cowper s Tash, trom whence 
I infer, that that amiable and virtuous Poet thought 
the same. It is this which often soothes me, when I 
shrink in fear or disgnst from those public exertion?, 
to which at other times ambition, or a sense of dntv, j 
urges my impetuous and irregular spirit. . ^ 

.When overwhelmed with the di'y jest of hard * 
insensibility, the oblique sneer of Envy, or the dark 
sarcasm of Malice, which it reqnircs the calmness of 
dull indifference, or the ready retort of unfeeling 
Wit, to defeat, I resolve to bury myself in the woodi 
for the remainder of my days, and to amnse my time 
with intellectual creations, better suited to the turn of 
my unworldly disposition. If there are occasions on 
which I have overcome this dread of popular assem' 
blies, if I have not totally failed in attempting pub!: 
duties, the endeavonr ought to win me a licence at 
other seasons for more than ordinary seclusion. 

From a very early age, the luxury of a retreat to tin 
depths of woods and shades fa-stened upon my inuigi- 
nation. I M'as then familiar with the secluded scenes, 
which Sir William Temple chose for bis last retire- 
ment; and every image of that enchanting spot, as it 
then appeared to me, is impressed in the most vivid 
colours on my mind. Perhaps this has given me an 
additional interest in the character and writings of 
Temple; which have through life been favourite ob- 
jects of my admiration. This spot of the deepest 
solitude and seclusion, was Moor Park, near Farn- 
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ham, in Surry. The honse and gardens stood on the 
hanks of a small river, in the verj' hed of a narrow 
vallev, defended on eacli side hy precipitous hills. A . 
small Dutch garden atone inteiTcned between the \ 
ha<'k of the honse and the water; which together ' 
tilled the whole hreadth of this diminutive vale. At 
this seat Sir William died, in 1700, set. 72. 

In the Life prefixed to his Jl^orkxy in two vols. ' 
folio, 17.31, it is said, that 

"Havinpgonethrougli these, and otherdifficult employments, 
in a Court that did not always reward merit, but usually exercis- 
ed ihe strenpOi of its ministers; in the yenr 1680, Sir William 
choxe to leave the Court and public aflairs, in order to enjoy 
retirement, and a more philosophical life; as also to enjoy 
his pen, which really had been far from being Idle in the midnt 
of his business. Indeed, it is a common thing for men, who 
live in the splendour and hurry of Courts, sometimes to wish 
for a retreat, where they may relieve thcmseU es after the fatigue 
of state and business; yet they seldom do retire, but when 
Ihey know not how to stay any longer: so that the contempt of 
a Court is in many men a contrivance of self-love, to alleviate 
the mort J fi cations of being excluded, by undervaluing greatness, 
and those that are in power. On the other hand, nothing i^ 
more difficult to the generality of men, who have enjoyed the 
pomp and pleasures of a Court, than to finish the remainder of ' 
their lives in privacy and retirement. For few persons have so 
rich a fund in themselves, as to supply and fill up the great 
chasm, which the want of public business and diversion leaves 
on their minds. But Sir William Temple had the happiness 
to escape both these inconveniences ; and as his retiring from 
business was in all appearance voluntary, so his contempt of ] 
gnratness and splendour was the result of a iborough know- 
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ledge of the emptiness and vanity of those glnrliig objects. 
He was sensible that there was little iu a Court but a perpetual 
exchange of false friendship, pretended honesty, seeming con- 
fidence, and designing gratitude. So that those, who, as Sir 
William did, acted upon a sincere bottom, and gave realities 
instead of shews; 'professed themselves as ^reat bubbles, as 
such as gave good money, where counterfeit coin passed for 
current payment.' He had by long esperience made the esti- 
mate of the advantages of a private life, alxive those of a 
public; and was thoroughly convinced, that the blessing of 
innocence, security, meditation, good air, health, and sound 
sleep, were clearly preferable to the splendour of Courts: con- 
sidering the slavish attendance, the invidious competitious, 
servile flattery, and the mortal disappointments, that usually 
attend them. He sot the frowns of princes, the cni-y of those 
that judge by hear-say, and the innumerable temptations, 
vices, and excesses of a life of pomp and pleasure, in balance 
against the smiles of bounteous Nature, the diversion of health- 
ful exercises for the body, and the solid and lasting entertain- 
ments of the mind; and concluded, 'That he that is a slave 
in the town, is a kind of a petty prince in the country.' 

" After a life of great variety on one part, and no less 
tranquillity on the other, towards the end of the year 1"00, 
and in the 72d year of his age, this eminent man died at Moor 
Park, near Farnham, in Surry; where, according to the plain 
directions in his will, his heart was deposited in a silver box, 
and buried under the sundial in the garden, opposite to the 
window from whence he used to contemplate and admire the 
glorious works of Nature, with his beloved sister, the ingenious 
Lady Giffard : a lady, who, as she had shared and relieved the 
fatigues of his voyages and travels, during his public negocia- 
tions, so she was the principal delight and comfort of his last 
\ retirement and old age." 
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I now proceed to give a few passages from the 
writings of this great man, applicable to the subject 
of my present paper. In his Essay on Garileiihis, 
among his Misvellanea, are the following: 

"Hie same fucuUy of Reason, which gives mankind the 
great advantage and prerogative over the rest of the Creation, 
seems to make the greatest default of human nature ; and sub- 
jects it to more troubles, miseries, or at least disquiets of life, 
than any of its fellow-creatures. 'Tis tlus furnishes us with 
such variety of passions, and consequently of wants and desires, 
that none other feels; and these followed by infinite designs, 
and endless pursuits, and improved hy that restlessness of 
thought, which is natural to most men, give him a condition 
of life, suitable to that of his birth; so that, as he atone is 
bom crying, he lives complaining, and dies disappointed. 

" Since we cannot escape the pursuit of passion, and per- 
plexity of thoughts, which our reason furnishes us, there is no 
way left but to endeavour all we can, either to subdue, or 
to divert them," tfc. 



" Nothing diverts, nor busies men more than those pur- 
suits, which are usually covered with the pretences of serving 
a man's country, and of public good. But the true service of 
the public is a business of so much labour, and so much care, 
that, though a good and wise man may not refuse it, if he be 
called to it by hb Prince or his country, and thinks he can be 
of more than vulgar use, yet he will seldom, or never seek it; 
but leaves it conmionly to men, who, under the disguise of 
public good, pursue their own designs of wealth, power, and 
such bastard honours as usually attend them; not that which 
is the true, and only true reward of Virtue." 
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" I may perhaps be allowed to know something of the 
trade of gardening, since I have so long allowed myself to be 
good for nothing else, which few men will do, or enjoy their 
gardens without often looking abroad to see how other matters 
play, what motions in the State, and what invitations they may 
hope for into other scenes. 

" For my own part, as the country life, and this part of il 
more particularly, were the inclination of my youth itself, so 
they are the pleasure of my age; and I can truly say, that 
among many great employments that have fallen to my share, 
I have neier asked or sought for any one of them, but often 
endeavoured to escape from tlicm, into the ease and freedom of 
a pri( ate scene, where a man may go his own way and his own 
pace, in the common paths or circles of life. 

" Inter euncta legct et percutictabere doelai. 
Qua ratioiie ijueai tradufere lenilrr inam. 
Quid cuTfu minttat, quid te tib'i rtddal am'inim. 
Qaiii pure tranquiUel, honoi on dulce lucellam, 
An lecrelum iter, et filtenlU icnila vitit. 

" But above all, the learned reju! anil ask 
By what means you may gently pivss your age, 
MTiat lessens care, whal makes thee thine own friend. 
What truly calms the mind^ honour, or wealth. 
Or else a private pilh of stealing lift"? 

"These are questions that a man ought at least to ask 
himself, whether he asks another or no, and to choose his course 
of life rather by his humour and temper, than by common ac- 
cidents, or advice of fiiends; at least if the Spanish proverb be 
true, that a fool kaous more in his ourn house, than a Kue man 
in another's. 

" The measure of choosing well, is, whether a man likes 
' what he has chosen, which I thank God has befallen me; and 
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though among the follies of my life, building and planting ' 
have not been the least, and have cost me more than I have 
the conscience to owii ; yet they have been fully recompensed ' 
by the sweetness and satisfaction of this retreat, where, since ■ 
my resolution taken of never entering again into any public 
employments, I have passed five years without ever going once ■ 
to town, though I am almost within sight of it, and have a ] 
house there always ready to receive me. Nor has this been - 
any sort of afTectation, as some have thought it, but a mere 
want of desire or humour to make so small a remove; for when 
J ain in this comer, I can truly say with Horace, 

" lUe quotiet refieit gelidus Digenl'm riaui. 
Quid tentire putai, quid ered'a amice precare ? 
Sit mihi quod nunc e»i etiam mintu^ ul mihi vivam. 
Quod tuperett ari, li quid tuperetie volent Dii. 
Sit bona Jifrronwi, e( ]^Qciste j'rugit in annum 
Copia, ne dubi^Jluitem ape pendulus hoTtt, 
Hoc talit eat oraste Jovern qui donal et avfert. 



" Me when the cold Digentian stream re^'ive9, 
niiat docs my friend l>elieve I think or ask? 
Let me yet less possess, so I may live, 
Whaleer my life remains, unto myself. 
Itfay I have buoKa enoug'li, and one year's store. 
Not to depend upon each doubtful hour; 
This b enough of mighty Jove to pray. 
Who, as be pleases, gives and takes away." 



Sir Wiiiiam Temple has always been held in , 
much esteem as a prose writer; bnt his claims to the \ 
distinction of a poet have been little noticed. Yet ' 
neither Nature nor Art had been niggardly in quali- 
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fying him to excel in this high gift: as is proved by 
the following very pleasing and powerful poem, writ- 
ten with great vigour of sentiment, language, and 
versification. Many of the lines have the simple 
force of Dryden's last and best styie: and some of 
them have the polish, and mellifluence of Pope. 

The thorny paths of the Statesman, iu which the 
succeeding twenty years were passed, probably extin- 
guished as welt the enthusiasm, as the literary habits 
of the Muse, Indeed the sober, moral, and practical 
style of his poetry, seemed to take that statesman- 
like view of the national manners, which best fits a 
man tu conduct public affairs with talent and wisdom. 



Cpon the Ap/n-oach of the Shore at Hani:kh, in January, 1G58, 

LCOME llie fairest and tlic happiest Earth, 
Seal of luv h<>|>c§ itiiil pleasures, as my birth: 
Mother uf wetl-borii souls, and fearless hearts. 
In amis renownd, and lluurUhing in arts. 
The island of good nature, and good cheer. 
That elsewhere only pass, inhabit here. 
Region uf Valour and of Beauty too; 
Which shews, the brave are only fit to woo. 
No child thou haat, ever approach'd thy shore. 
That lov'd thee better, or esteem'd thee more. 
Beaten with jouroeys, both of land and seas, 
Wearied with ciire, tiic busy mans disea^Ci 
PiiK'h'd with the frosi, and parched with the wind; 
Ciidily with loUing. and with fasting pin'd; 
Sprighted and vex'd, that winds, and iiiic^, and sands, 
Should all conspire to cross such great commands. 
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As haate me home, with an ticcount, timt brings 
The iluoni uf kingdoms to the best of Kings: 
Yet 1 respire at (hy reviving sight, 
M'elcome as health, and cheerful as the light. 
How I forget my anguish and my toils. 
Chorm'd at th" approach of thy delightful soils! 
How, like a molher, thou hold'st out thy arms, 
To save thy chilitren from pursuing hamis. 
And opeu'st thy kind bosoni, where they find 
Safety from waves, and shelter from the wind: 
Thy cliffs so stately, and e>o green thy hills, 
This with respect, with hope the other fills 
All that approach Uiee; who believe they find 
A Spring for Whiter, that they left behind. 
Thy sweet inclosur», and thy scatler'tl farms. 
Shew ihy secureiiess from thy neighbour's harms; 
Their sheep in houses, and their men in towns, 
Sleep only eaS^; thine rove about the downs, 
And hills, and groves, and plains, and know no fea) 
Of foes, or wolves, or cold, throughout the year. 
Their vast and frightful woods seem only made 
To cover cruel deeds, and give a shade 
To savage beasts, who on the weaker prey. 
Or human savages more wild than they. 
Thy pleasant thickets, and thy shadv groves. 
Only relieve the heats, and coi-er loves, 
Shelt ring no other thefts or cruelties. 
But those of killing or beguiling eyes. 
Their famish'd hinds, by cruel Lords cnalav'd, 
Ruind by taxes, and by soldiers brav'd, 
Know no more ease than just what sleep can gi>e; 
Have no more heat and courage but to live^ 
Thy brawny clowns, and sturdy seamen, fed 
With manly food, that their own fields have bred. 
Safe in their laws, and easy in their rent. 
Blest in their King, and in their state content; 
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When tbey are call'rl away from herd and plough 

To arms, will make all foreign forces bow; 

And shew how much a lawful monarch saves. 

When twenty subjecis beat an huuiired staves. 

Fonunaitt IslancI! if thou didst hut know 

How much thou do'at to Heaven and Nature owe! 

And if thy honour were as good, as great 

Thy forces, and as blest thy soil anil seat: 

But then with numbers thou wouid'sl be o'er-run; 

Strangers, to brenthe thy air, their own would shun; 

And of thy children, none abroad would roam. 

But for the pleasure of returning home. 

Come and embrace us in thy saiiog arms. 

Command the waves to cease their rough alarms. 

And gunrd us to thy port, that we may see 

Thou art indeed the Emp'ress of the Sea. 

So may thy ships about the ocean course. 

And Btill increase in number and in force. 

So miiy no storms ever infest thy shores. 

But all the ivinds that blow encrease thy stores. 

May never more contagious air arise. 

To close so many of thy children's eyes; 

But nil about thee Health and Plenty vit. 

Which shall seem kindest to thee, Earth or Sky. 

May no more (ires be seen among thy towns. 

But charitable beacons on thy downs. 

Or else victorious bonBres in thy streets, 

Kindled by winds that blow from otT thy fleetii. 

May'st thou feel no more fits of factious rage. 

But all distempers may thy Charles aasnage, 

With such a weU-iun"d concord of his State, 

As none but ill, and hated men, may hate. 

And may'st Ihuu from him endless monarchs see. 

Whom thou may'st honour, who may honour thee. 

May they be wise and pood: thy happy seat. 

And stores will never fail lo make them great. 
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A DREARY length of time has been endured, since 
I wrote my first letter to you. 1 know not if I have 
now the strength or spirits to tell you, what I then 
intended to communicate. 

" The melancholy winter, which I passed after 
the event that I last related, I am nnwilling to re- 
call to ray memory. As the first days of Spring re- 
animated Nature, my spirits revived a little in the 
common glow of life. I resolved to seek out Julia 
Bruce and her family, of whom 1 had for some months 
lost all trace. 

"On horseback, with no attendant but my groom, 
I set out on a journey, which I determined should uot 
end, till I had accomplished my object. I had a 
strong suspicion, that this interesting family were se- 
cluded in one of the numerous sea-bathing places ou 
the English coast. 1 traversed day after day, and week 
after week, from the Eastern to the Western shore, 
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worn with anxiety, and at last desponding from my ill 
success. Yet npon many of the scenes, which took 
romantic colours from the agitated state of my mind, 
I look back with melanclioly plea.sure, and recollect 
an hundred little incidents, which, associated with the 
train of ideas then niling over my fancy, thrill me, as 
with a sort of enchantment. 

"When I approached a place, which I imagined 
might contain the dear ohject of my search) it seemed 
to be clad in a kind of misty light of etherial softness, 
and the distant figures appeared like the glancing 
coniscations of Antnmn, too heavenly to be reached. 
The delnsion was destroved by the reality, only to he 
renewed the following day. 

" .My habitual shyness gave way to a stronger 
feeling; and I made acquaintance wherever I went, 
in hopes of gaining some intelligence of the lost mis- 
tress of my heart. I found many pleasant women, 
and many beautiful girls; but none like Julia Brace, 
In proportion, however, as I was careless and indif- 
ferent, they were ftill of attention and flatteiT. 

" I passed Northward, through a line of country 
little travelled; and saw many of tho^e recluse beauties 
of scenery, with which common tourists are utterly on- 
acquainted. Perhaps in the state of passion, nnder 
which I was labouring, many objects appeared to me 
in an imaginary colouring. But I envied thoi-e, who 
seemed separated from the noise and intrigues of the 
world. In those distant vallies, in M-hich 1 saw lonely 
cottages and remote farm-houses, far separated from 
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[ buinaii society, I pictured to myself calmness, and 
' peace, and exemption from conflicting and racking 
. desires and sorrows. But I am afraid, that these 
[ pictures have not mnch foundation in reason, truth, 
' and experience. Other passions and feelings, more 
' selfish and sullen than those which society at once 
, stimulates and softens, occupy their place. And that 
I cjuiet and that silence, which so charm us, when fresh 
■ from the clamorous stniggles of crowded life, have 
, no interest and no ameliorating eflect with the vege- 
[ tating boor, who has known nothing else. 

" But then I drew the charms of Julia endear- 
< ing and enlightening these scenes of innocent Solti- 
[ fude. It was in one of the hottest days of July, that, 
harassed with fatigue of mind and body, I rested, 
while the sun Mas at its height, at a small inn, or 
rather ale-house, on the road, in a most unfreijuent- 
ed part of Herefordshire. 1 bad not sat an hour in 
the house, when an alarming fever seized me. The 
first thing I recollect after this critical day, is a small . 
cottage chamber, in which I found myself on an ' 
humble but neat bed, with my faitlitiil groom watch- 
ing on a chair by my side. I tisked him anxiously 
where 1 was; and what had hapjiened. He told me, 
that the violence of the fever bad rendered it neces- 
sary, for the sake of (piiet, to remove me to a neigh- 
bouring cottage ; and that I had been for several days 
delirious: and that the utmost attention to calmness 
and silence was still necessary to ensure my recovery. 
" This short exertion of reviving faculties was 
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alniust loo much for my exhausted strength. I tainl- 
ed, and again sunk hack on my pillow. I recollect 
bnt little of what I felt or saw during the remainder 
of that day. Yet I had a dim fancy, that Julia 
Bruce sometimes appeared at the foot of my bed ; and 
smiled on me throngih fear; while her mother, with 
vengeance in her countenance, shook her distracted 
locks at me, and cried 

' Alas! hard-hearted man! 

If one died by thy hand, die ihou by mine!' 

I Then cold perspirations, as it were the waters of 
death, came upon me ; and I lay for hours senseless, 

■ and scarcely breathing, 

•'Another week, after some slight relapses, pro- 

' duced sulhcient convalesence to enable me to quit 
ray chamber. I foand myself in a beautiful cottage, 

, at the foot of one of those hills, in the neighbourhood 
of Wigmore, once famed in history for its great pos- 
sessors, the Mortimers, Earls of March. In sight of 
my windows was a little parish church of the rudest 
kind; an old wooden-built gable-ended farm-house 
on one of the side-hilts: and the village embowered 
in trees on the right. 

" I was soon permitted to take walks along this 
romantic valley ; and I often rested from the glare of 
the sun on the bench of the church-porch. One day 
I obtained the church-key, and explored the mde in- 
terior of this humble fane. The broken figure of a 
recumbent warrior under an arch of the main wall; 
two or three imperfect brasses; and two or three in- 




scription<; on the (loor, were all the memorials this 
naked uiid neglected building contained. Amun^ 
these were epitaphs for a family of the same name 
as that, which I recollected to have been the iiilie- 
ritance of Mrs. Bruce. They had been lords of the 
manor of this parish; but had been extinct here 
above a century. 

" This seemed to ^ve me a clue; but little was 
known of them; and my anxious enquiries appeared 
to lend to nothing. No mansion fit for a gentleman 
had existed here within memory; nor had there even 
within that time been a resident clergyman. There 
was, however, at last found an old female peasant, 
said to be, by some strange series of fortunes, remote- 
ly descended from this family. I visited her in a 
lonely c!ay-built cottage, in which I found decency 
and neatness. She was at first reserved, incommuni- 
cative, and even suspicious. By degrees I gained her 
confidence. Her father was in a station little above 
berown: her grandmother, the wife of a ^mall fanner, 
was the daughter of a Welsh Curate, who had mar- 
ried one of the children of the Lord uf the Manor, a 
Baronet of a large estate, who then represented the 
rouutj' in parliament. 

" The pride of ancestry, which consoles us in 
poverty and neglect, adhered to this obscure old wo- 
man. Cut off from fiocietv, with little education, and 
few books, she had contrived to learn and fix in her 
inemin'V many curious particulars of those, from 
whom she was thus descended. ' Ah, Sir!' she said, 
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vitk a ifuiMp h tin>« e » ?«l h% a%l», * tbey were vast 
|i— iifal J.IBIIJ, thoB^ ^'^ ^ 'B'**' clou forgotten 1 

WWa thr— milwjrf LonI , and Sir Thomas 

thjS firs nwder, and now look »> prood 

ami ifi iMlfal KptM Mr, wetv ootlung better than the ' 
StcvaiJ and ik Batkr al thai old Hall, mv great 
great. gT^Ml£ttbrr tss their master there, and lived 
in a tonfir sate; and iho<e upstarts, that were fan-n- 
tng and ■ ^-'■"f.. aad Ikiing the dost trom his shoes, 
dared not |MUiwe to sh iu hi? presence * Bat ' we 
are bHea on rvfl dns,' Sir, as the great Mtltoo said, 
vlule these giest ooes, as tber call themselves, these 
mushrooms, treat b» as if ve were of a lon'er order 
t^ existence.* 

^ * How rame toot asrestors' said 1, ' to part nitfa 

this prupertyr' — 'O Sir, that Ug villain. Lord ^"s 

grandfather, got hold of it on moflgage, hv lending 
his master his own money, at Jew's interest ; money 
• got by selling lea»e>, and timber, and holding bark 
rents! His son tben bongbt a borough; and ex- 
changed it for an Irish peerage; and so climbed to 
an £nglt-h onef — " But are there none of the fiuuily 
of the same name ; none of the male line remaining ?' 
' I think there be: but I know little about them,' 
with a sigh. 'Did yoa ever see; or converse with 
any of them :' — ' I don't know, as I did: be* n't sure: 
can't tell.' — 'Whv, snre vou can recollect, if yon 
ever did.' — 'Dou'l know, 1 sav; be'n't sure: can't 
tell!" — 'Why, this is odd' is there any mystery 
about them?' — 'Uon't know, as there is! bat I think. 
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I once saw one of them.' — 'Where is the doubt ?' — \ 
'I had rather yon would not ask ine. Somehow my 
heart sinks ; and I am all hi a flutter, when you tidk ' 
about it I" 

" This raised my curiosity tcufohl : yet I saw ' 
that I must use ^reat management to get this mys- 
tery explained. 1 again put the qucition, in a tone of ', 
mild persuasion, when she darted a fierce look at me, 
and cried earnestly, 'Why do you want to know?' 
I began to fear that 1 had raised some suspicion in 
her, and had thus closed the channel of intelligence. 
I replied in as conciliating a voice as I conld use: ' I 
once knew a family of that name; and I was anxious 
to discover if they had any alliance to yowr reliifhtix!' 
The two last words operated like a charm on her ' 
pride and vanity; and her fierce looks relaxed into 
benevolence and respect, 'Ah, Sirl' she said: 'I am 
■A very foolish old woman; and, sometimes, I must 
own, am a little stii>erstitions, which I know yon great 
gentlemen are apt to make a jest of; bnt the truth is. 
Sir, I think I once did see one of the family; or else 
] saw a ghost; 'twas so staring like 'em!" — 'Why, 
how do you know their countenances ? They were all 
dead, or gone away, long before you was bom I' 

'"O Sir'.' she eagerly rejoined, 'thereby hangs 
a tale I Till within these thirty years, there was a 
long gallery, which formed a wing of that niinous 
old mansion yoniler; and along the sides of it, as 
thick as they could be placed, hnng all the pictures 
of the family for one hundred and fifty years; and it 
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is singular that in all of them, especially in some ' 
celebrated Beautie*, the family countenance was so ' 
marked, that whenever it appeared, it could aot be mis- 
taken by an observant eye. The late Lord pulled , 

down the gallery; and such was his hatred to anti- 
quity, and especially of a family of whom he wished 
to extinguish all traces, that he had all the pictures 
brought ont on the green, and burnt to ashes in his 
presence. Cruel, barbarous, brutal man! I wish the 
picture of the old scoundrel steward, his grandfather, 
had been there: I would have rescued it from the tire, 
at the hazard of ray life, to shame him!' 

" * But where then did you see the likeness of 
these family portraits, which were impressed so 
strongly on your memory?' — 'O Sir, I shudder while 
I tell ! But, I think, I saw it within these three weeks, 
in this very parish ! One evening, after my work was 
done, 1 had walked to market at the neighbouring 
town; and it was ten at night before I got home. As 
I crossed the comer of the church-yiird, two young 
ladies met me. The moon shone upon their faces, 
and one of them was so like the pictures in the old 
gallerv, that I shrieked, and fainted; and when I 
recovered again, they were vanished ; and all was 
silence, and vacancy.' 

"'But are there not some ladies in the neigh- 
, bonrhood, who might accidentallv be walking there; 
' and cause this mistake?" — 'None of the kind. Sir! 
' They were not the least like our farmers' daughters, 
» though they are inclined of late to dress themselves 
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ont SO smart: and as to that new Lord, and all his 
family; all the breed of them still retain their tinker 
faces; for the old steward was the son of a tinker in 
this very parish! I will stake my life it was one of 
the true family; or else a ghost!' 

" ' But, have you ever heard that there are any of 
the true family now existing, that would answer this 
description?' — 'I rather think I have; hut not of the 
name!" — 'By what name then ?"— ' I cannot tell. There 
wasone of the girls of the family, married, [ think, some 
Lord's brother, or consin; and was unfortunate I I have 
not heard of her, of a long time : but it was rumoured, 
she could live but privately, having lost her husband; 
and that the new lord here had done her a grudge, 
lest she should rise np, and claim the property, to 
which they say the title is not yet good.' — ' Did they 

ever notice you ?' ' No : they have lost all traces of 

me; and, I dare say, do not know that such a poor 

forlorn being lives !' ' Have you made no enquiries 

since?' — ' I dare not make enquiries: nobody will tell 
me any thing; and thev only jeer uie, if I give the 
most distant hint, that has any relation to my family!" 
" Here my questions ended; and 1 hastened to 
quit the cottage : for there was something in the close 
of her answers, which inflamed my curiosity, and gave 
rise to a mixture of indistinct hopes and fears, that 
made my heart palpitate, and my whole frame thrill, 
I proceeded with caution to seek intelligence in the 
village; and found that some ladies answering the 
description of the old woman, had sojourned a day 
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or two in this place during my illness. Little was 
kilown about them ; btit they had been busy in en- 
quiring about tbe old mau'^ion, and e.xamining the 
parish register, whioh was kept in the church chest; 
and of which they had procured a sight through the 
clerk. 

" Nobody knew whither these ladies had gone; , 
and I sent my groom to the next post town, to en- 
deavour to discover their direction. He brought 
back very doubtful intelligence, that a party seeming 
in some degree to answer the description I had given, 
had crossed the country westward. My heart danced 
at this imperfect chie; and I resolved to mount my 
horse, and jonrnev the same way. My servant re- 
monstrated; and assured me that my strength was 
vet too feeble for such an attempt. My own feeling* 
too decisively confirmed thii advice. I submitted to 
wait another week; and then set off again with a 
beating heart on my search. 

" Expectation kept up my spirits ; and I rode an 
hundred miles with little fatigne. On the sixth day 
I began to hope that I had crossed on the track of 
the fair travellers. A carriage containing a lady and 
her two daughters, had arrived the preceding even- 
ing at the inn where I took up "my abode, and left it 
early that morning. A growing enthusiasm made 
me seek out the room where they liad sate, and the 
mom in which they had slept. 1 fondly flattered 
myself, I might find some relic, some fragment of 
their writing, or some particle of their dress, which 
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might put lue out of suspence, and be deposited in \ 
my bosom as a charm against my uneasiness. What, < 
I thought, would I give for such a prize. i 

" Yet I could not bring myself to prostitute the \ 
hallowed name of Julia; or to ask questions of the ' 
waiter or the chambermaid, which might subject her < 
to the possibility of familiar or impertinent remarks. , 
This formed a bar to much of the intelligence, which ' 
I might otherwise have extorted. 

'* I had nearly despaired, when I rescued from , 
the drawer of the bed-room glass, a torn fragment of ' 
paper, from whence I deciphered, after a long exer- ' 
tion of patient industry, the following lines, written . 
in almost obliterated pencil marks. 

' To liovcr o'er the bed of ileath, 

Wliere Genius, with expiring eyes. 

Struggles to keep the parting breath. 

And send the soul awuy in sighs, 

flad been fur my too tender breast 
A task beyond endurance hard, 
' E'en had not ten<ler Friendslup preat. 

And Love endcar'd the gentle Bard! 

liut thus to leave this vale of woe, 

> And 'scape the pangs, tliut torture me, 
' Were well! Could 1 but with him go, 

1 How gladly would my spirit flee! 

) He never guess'il, nor should be told, 

' What conflicts close this hand of mine; 

) Nurcan I the dread doom unfold, 

> ' i never, never must be thine!' 
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"I was williDg to flatter myself, that the hand, 
in n'liich these lines were traced, resemhled tbat of 
Julia Bruce. But the letters were so careless, and 
half-formed, that even ray warm wishes could not free 
me from douht on this subject. 

I did not, however, lose longer time in the deli- 

l)eration; hut mounted ray horse, and pursued the 

line, which I understood these travellers had taken. 

Oil the second day, I missed them, by a perverse 

accident, at the separation of two great roads. Od 

the third I reached a celebrated watering-place; and 

overcome with fatigue, and a slight return of my 

■ fever, was persuaded to rest there for some days. 

'. "The next evening I was lounging, as the dosk 

' came on, in one of the public walks, when, as some 

' ladies in deep veils passed me, I thought I heard the 

, tones of a voice like that of Julia Bruce. I started; 

I and half-turned back; but the ladies hurried on ; and 

' my heart misgiving me, I did not pursue them. They 

. returned; and, as they came near me, I again ima- 

, gincd the voice was Julia's. *Miss Bruce!" I hulf- 

' uttered, trusting that, if I was right, she would no- 

1 tire my exclamation. The figiire started; and in a 

, sort of hurry and surprise, I heard her in a suppres- 

J sed voice exclaim, 'Good God! who is thatf I had 

► courage to repeat the words, 'Miss Bruce! 1 cannot 

( be mistaken! Have you forgot me?' She instantly 

[ held out her trembling hand; and said, ' O no, no ! 

* But I am so surprised to see you! Have yon not 

y been very ill ? And how came you here ?' I dared 
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not say ' In search of you !' I only replied, ' I am glad 
that I am here!' 

" Mrs. Bruce was not with her daughter, who was 
leaning on the arm of a young lady, a stranger to me, 
I accompanied them to the end of the walk, during 
which Julia seemed confused, and agitated. She en- 
quired again ahout my health, and told me she had 
heard that I had been veiy ill; hut when I asked her, 
whence she had learned it, she evaded my question. 
Oil my taking leave, I enquired where they lodged, 
and said I should call on her mother the next morn- \ 
ing. 

" I passed a night of joy so chastised by anxiety, ■ 
that it had once more uearly overset my weak heuhh 
and spirits. Never did I hefore so long for the dawn 
of day. The morning at length came ; and, after an 
hurried breakfast, I sallied forth. Mrs. Bruce re- 
ceived me coldly; yet not with incivility. She seemed 
more unhappy than angry; and occasionally express- 
ed herself in a tone of kindness, which she no sooner 
perceived, than she restrained. She appeared, like 
her daughter, aware of my late illness ; and congra- 
tulated me with seeming sincerity on my recovery. 

"Julia looked still more beautiful than when I 
parted from her in the winter in Scotland. But u 
cast of thought and melancholy had tixed itself in 
her countenance, which if it gave an added grace to 
it, still for her sake filled me with pain. 

"The important interval of absence, since i 
left Julia in Scotland, had worked in ray mind a 
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State of feelings of a sort so totally different from 
those with which I was irapressed when I parted 
from her, that my inauner and voice, I donbt not, 
appeared like those of a new beinp. It had formerly 
something mort like common gallantrv: it was now 
earnest, emharra&scd, fearful, and respectful even 
to awe. Recollecting that I was far past the ex- 
cuses of youth, I was not without crossing reflections 
of shame at my own weakness in the idolatry which 
1 now felt for a hutuau creature, who was of an age, 
ill which the world would consider such a dispaiity. 
}lut reasoning had little controul over a passion so 
ardent, as mine hud become. Julia's manner did not 
betray dislike to me: she seemed as if she was rather 
under the inflnente of mysterious cares and melan- 
choly, than disapprobation, or indifference. If a tone 
of more than ordinary softness now and then escaped 
her lips, I perceived in the countenance of her mo- 
ther an expression, not of anger, bnt of agony: and 
her eyes were instantly sntHised M'ith tears. Jolta al- 
ways caught the infection, and continued long af- 
terwards in a deep silence. 

"I passed two months in this way, agitated with 
a mixture of delight and pain, on which 1 now took 
back, as on a wild and unearthly dream. Autumn 
was again arrived; the fresh breezes of the sea biew 
upon us in our morning walks; and the serene <inn. 
whose tints at this season are so beantituHy and charac- 
teristically described by Thomson, and which wonid 
have tonched the caim^-st heart with softness, still cn- 
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flamed the dnngeruiis enthti-iiasii] ot'inv mine). Juliii's 
beautiful person and anjjelic intellect seemed every 
day to grow more spi ritualized : hut her health rapidly 
declined; and all the symptom* of a fiital consump- 
tion hecame evei-j" day more certain. Sometimes Mrs. 
Bnice. half-hesitating as if doubtful in her own opi- 
nion, seemed confnsediv to hint at the propriety of 
toy quitting the place; and then again to withdraw 
her hint, as if she would not have me obev it. Tliere 
were tnoinents when she appeared inclined to give me 
her confidence; and then she checked herself, as if 
hurror-strnck. 1 sometimes imagined that neither 
Julia was indifferent to me; nor her mother unwilling 
to impart the afi'etting secret: hut at other times I , 
was given to understand, that there was an irrevocable ' 
har to such a supposition; and that the very thought 
would affect the beloved Jnlia with agony even to , 
death. 

" I received so many proofs of friendship and 
anxions regard to my feelings and happiness from 
Julia, (though at any expression of love on my part 
she shrunk a* at a great and mysterious crime,) that 
the peculiar line of conduct she had ado]ited, filled me 
with wretchedness and self abasement, without, alas! 
diminishing mv attachment. I could not daily behold 
a person so imiescribahly amiable and attractive with- 
out the most ardent passion. Her soft eyes, the very 
tones of her voice, or touch of her hand, filled me 
with delirium. In the languor of the ino-^t threaten- 
ing decay, under the painful awe of an indist-oluble 
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reseire, the sensibility and brightness of her mind \ 
was 80 apparent, her eloquence was so channing, 
and the purity of her lively affections so heavenly, 
that, even if it had been in my power to withdraw 
ivself from those scenes of woeful enchantment, I 
■nulfl willingly have purchased them at the price of 
still greater misery than I endured. 

'She continually hinted to me, that she was well 
aware of the rapidity with which she was hastening 
to her resting-place. The grave, she said, had no 
terrors for her. Yet she was not insensible to the 
charms of life. She had the keenest enjoyment of 
its innocent pleastires; and to the scenery of Nature 
her senses were so alive, that on that account alone 
she felt the most tender gratitude for her existence- 
She thought with Gray, that some tints of woe but 
made the hues of bliss glow the more brightly. But 
she hinted at an overwhelming sorrow, which was 
allotted to some; and which seemed to be above the 
mdurance of human strength. ' Still,* she added, 
there are feelings and affections, of which, thongh 
they may he fata! to mv continuance in this world, I 
shall never repent, while I keep them under the con- 
troiil of my duty; because so far they may be inno- 
cent, here, and may survive without impediment, in 
an higher and better state of existence!' At expres- 
sions like these I was too much overcome with a 
thousand conflicting sensations to make any reply. 

"Jnlia still continued her morning walks with 
me; thongh her strength alanningly failed. One 
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morning in passing through the village chorch-yard, \ 
she stopped in the middle of it; and after pausing a ' 
few minutes, and looking earnestly at a particular < 
spot, she said in a low, yet ralni voice, 'Tell my mo- , 
ther, if I die in this place, there is the spot in which ' 
I will be buried!' I endeavoured to smile; hut I was < 
so convulsed, that I was necessitated to walk on, < 
without saying a word. Julia in a few moments her- ' 
self broke the silence; a load seemed suddenly to he ' 
removed from her heart ; and she continued to ad- , 
dress me for some time with a calm and unintermpted \ 
eloquence, almost as if her spirit had been already dts- ' 
embodied from all earthly impediments; and human - 
sorrows, except for those she left behind, had already , 
ceased to trovihle her. I was awe-struck, and heard ' 
her without the power of reply; sometimes tremb- ■ 
Hog; sometimes in tears; and sometimes lifted into , 
exalted delight, as if atrial music was breathing in my ' 
ear. She seemed to look with the kindest pity on - 
my agitation; and once she took my hand, and press- , 
ing it, said, 'Be calm: all will he over soon ; and I | 
shall ascend, where I will intercede for you ; and you ' 
shall yet be happy!' . 

" She leant on mv arm, as we returned to the ' 
house, and I thought she supported herself with diffi- ' 
culty: but her cheerfulness and calmness did not leave ■ 
her. For myself, I sat as in a trance almost the whole , 
remainder of the day. When I could at all recover 
myself, to observe what was pas'.ing round me, I 
perceived in Julia's eyes a dazzling brightness, from 
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wliich 1 turned with the most frightened and insnp- , 
portable adimration. Her sister sat down to the ' 
])iano-forte to terminate conversations, with which 
all were too much aftected; and Jnlla, unhke herself, 
begged she would accompany her in a pathetic song, 
ivliich I had never before heard her sing. Her voire 
that evening was inspired with new modulations; and 
her mother and lister were, like me, astonished and 
ome with its soft and pathetic clearness. The 
sounds yet vibrate on my ear; and wiU never leave 
, while my memory lasts. 
"I passed the night in agitated slumbers, which 
represented -to me all that occurred in the day, 
heightened hy a thousand wild combinations. In 
the morning I found Julia at the breakfast table; bitt 
she looked ]iale, and exhausted. I thought a tear 
stood in her eye, as I entered; and she adrlressed uie 
in a tone alarmingly tremulous. A short time, how- 
ever, recovered her; and her cheerfulness returned. 
Her eyes again shot unusual brilliance; and an ex- 
quisite colour tinged her checks. Her sister again re- 
sorted to music, to relieve her from the fatigue of con- 
versation; and I was watching her with her eyes lifred 
upward, as if intensely pleased nith a favourite com- 
position, when I observed a sudden and tremendous 
pallidness overspread her face: she sunk hack with a 
gentle convulsion; and before 1 could spring to her 
chair, she had breathed her last. 

' I cannot describe the remainder of that awe- 
nd afflicting day. All I can remember is, a 
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burst of shrickj>; and that I myself was torn by the 
utteiidiints from her ai'm*;, while uttering screams of 
inroherent dibtrartion. Dnring the afflirtiiig iotervai 
of four aucceedintr months all is a blank to me; or 
worse than a blank; an horrible chaos of conflicting 
imager of pain, and sorrow, and rage. 

" My bodily strength ha'* returned. If it were \ 
not im]tions, 1 had almost said, 1 wish it had not re- 
turned I The fever of my brain has sub'sided; and my 
reason has resnnied its power: and I have learned 
the explanation of a mystery; which, peihaps, I had 
Itetter never have known. Jnlia Bruce was the daugh- 
ter of the unha])py man, whom in my own defence I 
had killed in a duel, Mrs. Bruce had discovered it, 
before the renewal of my acquaintance with her, and 
this was the secret obstacle to my union with Julia, 
who vet cotihl not con(|uer her attachment to me. 

"The accuniuhition of afflictions soon destroyed 
the health, already delicate and declining, of Mrs. 
Brace; and grief has hung heavy on her surviving 
relatives. 

" As to myi-clf, I am a wanderer, tired of the 
world; and always jealous that I am the mark of 
scorn, and reprobation. Change of place; activity 
of body; ardent occupations of mind, drive off for 
shoit interval* my horrible and maddening recollec- 
tions: but in the hour of stttlne^s and solitude, they 
often return with double force. Then no language 
cao describe the terrors that haunt my fancy; and the 
pangs that cou\^lJse mv body! Mv hard-hearted and 
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mali^iiunt neighbours call me mad: if madness arise 
from imaginary woes, 1 am not mad; for mine arc 
real! 

"Julia's grave was made in the spot in whifh 
she desired to be buried: and I have built a little 
cottage on the cliff, not far from the chiirch-yard; 
and there spend a portion of every season of the 
year, to watch over her relics. As I sit npon the 
grave, 1 love to hear the sea beat against the shore, 
and rttire again «iih a luud and hollow murmur. , 
Sometimes I soothe my tumultnous feelings, by in- \ 
Yoking her spirit as 1 stand upon the hi ink of the cliff ' 
by twilight, \^hile the blasts that cross the ocean 
cover me with the spray of the waves. 

" J have made an acquaintance with the fisher- 
men of this place; and on any veiy perilous scheme 
when a storm is expected, or the nights are dark, I 
have often bribed them to suffer me to partake of the 
expedition: and often have we been on the point of 
going down, when some miraculous intervention has 
saved us. These toils generally calm the feverish 
restlessness of my body; and I can enjoy my cottage, 
when I return to it, till leisure and vacancy again 
bring on my mental and bodily diseases. 

" I wished once to be a great poet; and at ano- 
ther time a leading statesman. The poetical ambi- 
tion lasted longest. Bnt its ardours wore me out; 
my temperament was already too warm; and I could 
not bear what inflamed it still more. According to 
the principles of tnie poetry, which J held the ma- 
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joritv of candidates for its honours had mistaken the , 

right path; and were hy far too tutiHrial and eokl * 

for me. It was not difficult to put forth such tech- i 

nical compositions, as many of them had produced, , 

without mnch waste of passion and feeling;; and I ' 

might have amused myself in this way, without at all < 

exhausting the strength which was already cousnin- , 

ing itself by the violence of its operations. But [ 

though real poetry is the most remote from trifling, ' 

these are trifles which have not even the recommen- . 

datioii of pleasure. , 

" But if 1 have written no poetry worthy of ' 

the world, I have decked the grave of Jolia with of- < 

ierings almost as numerous aa those of Petrarch to , 

his Mistress. They are so wild, and my sorrows ' 

have 8o far exceeded those of common lovers, that ' 

the public eye is too profane for what will be deemed , 

so romantic, I am sure that 1 have conversed with \ 

the spirit of Julia since her departure; and often ' 

it glides along the surface of the waves, as I sit look- i 

ing on the ocean from the windows of my cottage by ' 

moonlight. ' 

"There have been jieriods of my diversified life, i 

when I have conversed intimately with poets, and lite- , 

rati. The gifts of the Muse are dangerous to the posses- ' 

sor: if kept in constant plav, thev will unfit him for the ■ 

business of the world; if regulated, and controuled, , 

they will probably be blighted. Whenever I came from ] 

any long intimate intercourse with poetry, 1 found ' 

my aptitude for success in political ambition utterly • 
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gone. I sat in one parliament, in spite of all which 
n-onid be called the alierrations of my habits; and I 
doubt not that 1 incurred the contempt of many of 
those, of whom I myself felt the greatest scorn. 

" I have endeavoured to divert my unsettled 
mind, among other modes of amusement, by register- 
ing my views of the public life, which thus fell with- 
in mv experience. But they are views, in which it is 
not probable the multitude would concur, if they 
could read mv Memoirs, There are men, to whom 
1 cannot give the applause, which the common voice 
assigns them ; while to others less obtrusive I am 
willing to give credit for talents and acquirements, 
which the world does not suspect. 

"In those hours, when a comparative calnmess 
comes over me, 1 sometimes study the pages of His- 
tory. But I am too apt to grow weary of them, as 
dull and trirting. How seldom do they let lis into 
the springs of action, and the characters of those, by 
whom public affairs are conducted. They give us dry 
and uninipoi'tant facts; but they want geuins to Im- 
part life to their narratives. I require something 
that can seize with violence on my imagination, or 
my feelings; and withdraw them a little while from 
the anxieties, the rcgi'ets, and the terrors that haunt 



" From the course of ambition which 1 have been 
sometimes inclined to renew, in the hope that activitv 
of employment may soften the diseases of my mind, I 
have shruidc again, after short efforts, with disgust 
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and abhorrence. The present state of society is ill 
adapted to my taste, to my hereditary predilections, 
and my habits. Rank is become astninpe mixture of . 
a new kind ; the ohi opinions abont illustrious descent 
are pone ont of fashion ; and a few new families, of at 
bf*)t two or tlirte g;enerations, are become the prond 
and insulting Aristocrats of the countrj\ I have al- 
ways thought that splendid birth is nothing, nnless it 
brings with it a noble aspiration to be di^tingni'>hed 
for high pnblic qualities and public services, in pre- 
ference to selfish interests and the purchased supe- 
riority of mere wealth and place. There is an elevated 
neglect of personal concerns in those, on whom Na- 
ture has conferred the aristocracy of talents and ge- 
nius. In really great families this is often seen to 
prevail for generations, after the jieriod when it first 
raised them into dlsliuctlon. In other families raised 
by riches, intrigue, or accident, the same heavy and 
Dofeeling propriety and self-regard keeps them un- 
enviably stationary. 

" From any intercourse with such people, I flew 
back with eagerness to the deepest solitude. There 
I could at least recover from the self-abasement as to 
talent and station, which such intercourse always 
produces. My forest-like park, my towers of old 
emhattlement, niv ])ortrait-hnng gallery, and the an- 
cient shields that adorn my hall, soothed with monien- 
tarv images of grandeur my uflended pride: and the 
cottage near my Julia's grave now brings to my recol- 
lection angelic and overwhelming images, that make 
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all earthly ambitions fade away: ambitions, which . 
once, alas! ton much hannted me! ] 

" I told yon, at the outset of my first Letter, that * 
I wiis about to describe to you the feelings, and some ^ 
of the misfortunes of one, unlike in sentiments and ] 
habits to the generality of those who fill up the circles < 
of society. It is in conformity to that promise, that , 
I have described to yon the state of my mind and the J 
course of my conduct, subsequent to that melancholy ' 
and calamitous event wbich has brought my afflic- , 
tions to their height. All is now a calm despondence, \ 
incapable of augmentation; and cairn perhaps, be- ' 
cause it cannot be aiigmemed. Yon will perceive ■ 
what a languor has gi'own upon me; and how en- , 
feebled my faculties have become in the two years, ' 
-since 1 formerly addressed you. That ardour of lan- 
guage, which had not then left me, has now become 
faint and dull. When the scenes of Nature recuned 
to my fancy, I could then speak of them with .some 
remaining enthusiasm. I could invocate the woods 
for the soothing quiet that thev afforded to mv de- 
' jectcd heart! But the woods themselves have no 
longer any charms for me. I then contrasted them 
with the scorn and contumely of the world: but the 
springs of my heart are broke, and the world no lon- 
ger troubles me with its scorn and contumely. Sor- 
row and Joy begin to be alike indifferent to me. ) 
am worn out with the long continued series of ray 
struggles. 

'• It is a mystery, from which I shrink back with 
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berominp awe, whenever 1 am inclined to inquire into . 
the apparent ineqnalitv with which misfortanes seem * 
to fall on hnman beings. My nip from an early age < 
has been filled to the brim, vhile many others scarce ^ 
«eem to have tasted of calaniitv. Had hnt a common J 
portion of grief been mine; had my hnrable faculties < 
been snhjected but to an ordinary exhausture of their t 
strength, and an ordinary diversion of their industry, ! 
I might perhaps have jjerfomied some task, which ' 
would not only have distinguished myself, but have i 
tended to raise the fancy, and to exalt the heart, of , 
an admiring public. But distracted as I am, utterly ' 
weighed down hy mv sorrows, with impenetrable < 
clouds before and behind me, how can any ray of , 
power remain unextinguished in my dark and miser- ' 
able mind? ' 

" Sometimes I have been so foolish as to flatter , 
myself, that if the world knew how pure and earnest ' 
has been my ambition of deserving well of them, ' 
they would lament the evil fate which has thus < 
blighted my exertions! But I shall goto my grave ' 
(and, till I reach that resting-place, never shall I be ' 
at peace!) unmounied, and unnoticed. If I have ■ 
gathered any treasures in my mind, they will be like , 
'the gems in the unfathomed waves of the ocean.' ' 
There they have lain bnried: but not like them will ■ 
they continue there. Alas ! they have already vanish- , 
cd; and ha\'e no longer any existence! 

*' Any tests of talent I mav have given, ought ■ 
not to be compared with those of happier and less 
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embarrassed men. Never have I koown what it was 
to seize the pen, but in agitation and distraction. The 
calm moments of collected inspiration, the power to 
meditate, and compare, and select, have been long 
unknown to me. The momentary flashes of a dis- 
turbed fancy, conveyed in the first nide words that 
presented themselves, have been all that 1 have been 
able to command! 

"O Julia! perhaps these complaints profane the 
sublime and thrilling recollections that are due to 
thee! Thy image can soften my mind, Julia; and 
make it grateful, even for this state of mournful ex- 
istence ! I hear thee in the murmurs of the ocean ! I 
see thv Seraphic form sometimes irradiating the thick 
clouds of night ! I will console myself, that yet a little 
while; and I perhaps may be with thee, joining the 
cboms of Angels in the realms of the Blest ! 



''And now let me address a few parting words 
to The Sylvan Wanderer! 

"To you. Sir, I commit this hasty and sorrow- 
ful commnnicution, not in hope, but in despair. I 
know its defects, and am fully aware of its dulness. 
But I had promised: and should have acted disho- 
nonrablv, if I had left your Work discredited by 
such an imperfect fragment, as my first Letter alone 
would have formed. That which I now send, has 
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Miili oltary, fogi uf ipile, 
Twiit axto't jtidgnientt sad her light : 
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► Xo separate onreelves entirely from the pleasures 
and the pains of reality, is perhaps not more desir- 
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' able than it is possible. As tbe intervention of 

' sorrow is necessary to give us a foil zest of joy ; 

' or, to apply Gray's inimitable language, as 

I •' The liues of Blisa more brighlly glow. 

I Chustis'd by sabler tints of Woe:" 

I So the coarse intercourse of actual life is occasion- 

' ally necessary, to shew off in full brightness the 

, visions of a radiant and exalted fancy. All the 

, intellectual enjoyments of my past days, that dwell 

, the longest on my imagination, and leave the most 

, refined and satisfactory remembrances in my bo- 

. som, are of this mixed kind: they have their 

, foundation in real incidents and scenery, associated 

1 with those deepening and creative colours which 

I the mind supplies in it's moments of felicitoos 

■ emotion. 

I If there are Demons in the world, there are 

■ good Spirits as well as bad. If we are surrounded 

• by Grief and Malice, and Envy and Falsehood, 
> and Cruelty, and Poverty, and Disease; the oppos- 
' ing Virtues and Pleasures look more attrartive 

• when arrayed by the side of them. 

What is the degree of misfortnne, which hu- 

' man fortitude can bear, without endangering or 
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utterly oppressing the springs, of action iu the minel, 
cannot he precisely calculated, hecanse the variation 
of the qualities both of head and heart of indivi- 
duals is infinite. Thus the degree of communica- 
tion with the rudeness of society, which is incon- 
sistent with our UDCuntaminated taste for the higher 
enjoyments of the fancy, diBers according to the 
intellectual and moral constitution of those who 

put it in practice. 

Lord Byron says noblv in the Third Canto of 

Ck'tlde Harold, (with which he has gratified the 

world iu the present month,) 



" To fly from, need not be to hate, iDsiikiml ; _ ' ^' 
All are not fit witli tlicm to stir onA t«Ml, 
Nor b it discontent, tn keep the mind 
Deep in it's fountain, lest it overboil 
III the liot throng, where we became the spoil 
Of our infection, till too liite and long 
We may deplore and struggle with the coil, 
111 wretched interchange of wrong for wrong 

'Midst a contentious world, striving where none are strong." 

St, LXXll. 

" 1 live not in myself, but I become 

Portionof that around me; anil to me 
High mountains are n feeling; but the hum 
Of human cities torture ■ I can see 
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These are probably the great Poet's gennine 
sentiments. To others of calmer and more slng- 
gish feelings, the influence of society is less dan- 
gerous. To some it's animation is even necessary: 
while there are those whose vapoury fancies would 
wander ''in endless mazes lost," without the cor- 
rection of it's more distinct and substantial images. 

An able account of the lives of Poets, founded 
on intimate Iniowlcdge, and drawn with an union 
of sagucity, eloquence, and truth, would perhaps 
illustrate with nicety the contrasted consequences 
of this position. 

In looking back on the past, or forward to 
the future, some moderate mingling with the hannts 
of men, and the business of life, forms involun- 
tarily a part of the picture. If we could regulate 
onr thoughts and passions, if we felt only those 
subdued desires, which are tempered by moderate 
afflictions, earth might be a Paradise to those, 
who would refine hy cultivation a native fancy 
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all 



scenery of Natnre 

* it's wonderfnl and incessant changes is ever new, 
' and ever full of enchantment to the eye wliich 

I intellect has brightened. The moral associations^ 
' which habit renders permanent in minds where 
^ virtue and innocence govern a regular and e(|nable 
J activity, add a wealth of such serene splendor, that 
, it's charms neither exhauf^t nor fatigue. If we 
, could be entirely free from the touch of human 
, misfortune, if we could know neither dtsnppoint- 
, ment nor anxiety, we should lose more than half 
, the interest with which the bursting verdore of 
, Spring, the blaze of Summer, the fading colours of 
t Autumn, or the storms of Winter impress us. 
i Every sight and every sound is now linked with 
> some tender emotion of the bosom, which '^[irings 
y up with it like an attendant Spirit. 
' Bot, alas I the miseries of life are in many 

» cases too violent to be softened by the smiles of 

• Patience, or the intervention of short and faint 
I gleams of ComfVirt! This seems to have been the 
' case with Kirke White, if we judge not only from 
' the history of his life, but from the whole tenor of 
' hiH writings, which, virtuous and simple us ht 
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I cannot but believe to have been the transcripts of 
his mind. Take for instance the two first Stanzas 
of his Ode, entitled Geniiis. 

" Miinv there be, who through the vale of life 

With velvet pace unnoticed softly go. 
While jarring Disconl's inharmonious strife 
Awakes them not to woe. 

By theiu unheeded carking Care, 

Green-eyed Grief, and dull Despuir, 
Smoothly they pursue their way, 

With even tenor, nnd with equal breath. 
Alike through cloudy, and through sunny day ; 

Then sink in peace to death. 

" But ah ! a few there be, whom Griefs devour. 

And weeping VVoe, and Disaiipointment keeJi, 
Ri-piiiiiig Penury, and Sorrow sour. 

And self-consuming Spleen. 
And these are Genius' favourites : these 

Know the thought- throned Mind to please, 
And from her Heshy seat to draw 

To realms where Fancy's golden orbits mil. 
Disdaining nil but wildering Rapture's lau-. 

The captivated soul !*' 

This young Poet's sensations were unquestion- 
ably, like those of too many sons of Genius, mor- 
bidly acute. His love of prai.se was too intense; 
his pride was too indignant; he beheld the sorrows 
of life with too keen a sympathy; and his raptures 
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were too warm and exfiansting for the strength of 
Ills body. As the smiles of patronage and fame 
began to open upon him; and as tlfe lessons of 
philosophy began to calm the wild energies of bis 
native spirit, perhaps he might hare passed a ntan- 
liood and old age of sober intellectual enjoyment, 
had not the inroads of a rapid consumption already 
fixed with too deep an hold on his frail and fever- 
ish earthly form. 

That one, who possessed such an union of 
virtue and talents, should have been doomed thus 
early to the grave, must add to the onmerous proofs 
that we are destined to an higher order of exist- 
ence than the scenes of this terrestrial existence, 
however beautiful it's creation may be, and how- 
ever it's images may he exalted by intellect and 
genius. It is true that the richly-endowed mind, 
sobered by reflection, and softened by moral feel- 
ings, may experience the most refined enjoyment 
in human life from the great landscape of Nature 
spread before it; and may survey the Dawn pierce 
the clouds, and the slow sailing of the mantle of 
Twilight, with a sense of deep gratitude for it's lot. 
it seems often the gracious design of Provi- 
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' dence to wean those, whose mental gifts render 
them most capable uf tasting this happiness, from 
attarhments 'fitted to smother diviner aspirations, 
by griefs, misfortunes, disappointments, and dis- 
I eases, such as render the genial warmth of the San 
nnavailing, and the harnionious forms and brilliant 
hues of this Orb which we inhabit, full of gloom, 
iiid terror, and deformity. 

To regulate and moralize these feelings, to 

moderate these raptures, to controul their excesses, 

, to revive them when decaying, is among the pri- 

nary charms and the primary uses of the poet and 

the ethical writer. 
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The Author liaving written the fnllowing E»say more than * 

tu-enty years ago, w desirous to rescue it from the 

fagUiie publicaliou in Kkich it then appeared. 
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t The above masterly passage from one of the most ' 

' deltgbtfiil poems in the English Inngnage is so ' 

' obviously just as well as beautifol, that it speaks 

' its own praise. How many foolish people <lo we ' 



' 8pe with inemorie* burdened with learning, and 
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with tongoes as talkative as a parrot I How many 
persons of deep and abstnise enidition, whom we 
remembered hoys of slender abilities, and whom 
still, if we chiiracterize justly, we must consider to 
be weak men\ Learning seems open to all capa- 
cities, at the expence of labour; wisdom to be at- 
tainable only by natural powers of intellect pro- 
perly applied. Learning depends upon the me- 
mory ; wisdom upon the understanding. Memory 
is a faculty of the mind, of which so large a pro- 
portion is possessed by every human being, (even 
by ideots,) and which may be so much beyond all 
others improved by exercise, that the world every 
where furnishes us with instances both of the dull- 
est and the slenderest capacities, which by assiduity 
have so accomplished themselves, as to command by 
rote, not only history, politics, or the belles-lettres; 
but the most recondite and difficult sciences. I 
do not mean that this variety of knowledge is com- 
monly (or indeed ever) attained by the same per- 
son; but that any branch, according to the acci- 
dental application, is attainable by the smallest 
abilities. True it is, that they, whose memory b 
rapid and volatile, generally turn it to the former; 
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aod the slow, but sure, to the latter; yet the con- 
trary sometimes does, and always may, happen; 
I for still it is the same power alone, which is at 
work. 

It seems to be this g^enera) capability of learn- 
ing, which has confounded some writers, and in- 
duced the monstrons proposition of the natural 
equality of human abilities; a proposition, which 
common sense, common experieoce, and every phi- 
losophical argument, contradicts. Dr. Johnson, to 
whose authority the highest respect is always due, 
though he does not agree with this proposition, 
(indeed, he asserts the contrary,) yet advances one 
step towards it, by another opinion which appears 
equally insupportable. He seems to have thought 
that genius is nothing more ihun general abilities 
capable of attaining excellence in whatever be their 
accidental direction. 

In answer to this, without entering into ab- 
struse metaphysical arguments, let us make a few 
appeals to common sense. Is it possible seriously 
to believe that Shakespeare conld have made a 
Newton by any early and continued application of 
f hi>i mind; or Nfwton a Shakespeare ? Could 
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Homer, Virgil, Milton, and Dryden, have changed ' 
places with Archimedes, Euclid, Bacon, and Wal- ' 
lis? Nay, conid those uf much nearer affinity * 
have shifted characters ? Could Anacreon with J 
Sophocles? Could Cicero with Horace? Could ! 
Boileau with Racine? Could Pope with Spenser? . 
The truth is, that mankind are born, not only with , 
an astonishing difference of general powers, bnt , 
with various degrees of predominance of particular < 
faculties. One has a great natural capacity of , 
ratiocination; another of fancy. The first makes < 
a philosopher; the second a poet. The various < 
degrees and proportions of these diBerent faculties < 
probably constitute all the various qualifications 4 
for the variety of allied arts and sciences. For < 
poetry, for painting, and sculpture, imagination is i 
the principal requisite; yet the variety of degrees, i 
with the variety of subordinate qualities, is snch, < 
that he who is formed to attain excellence in the < 
one, can by no means necessarily he able to attain i 
even mediocrity in the others. The poet who de- * 
scrilies scenery, the painter who clothes his canvas ' 
f with a landscape, may seem to require the most j 
^ similar qoalUications : yet it is probabW that no J 
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[ exertion'>, bfguii in infancy atid pursoed throngh \ 
' lifc, could have enabled either to fill the province \ 
\ of the other. Are not the reasons obvious? The ' 
\ {H)et*s business is to aflect the imagination. But ' 
, how? through the medium of the understanding. 
, The painter appeals immerfiaie/y to the senses. An . 
, ideot, who has eyes, is equally capacitated with an- 
f other to enjoy a picture of trees, houses, fields, and , 
, rivers : it requires some small portion of the feucy . 
, of the poet to comprehend and relish a verbal , 
, description of them. The difference between the , 
} artists is the same : the ingredients of the one, are i 
( intellectual ; of the other, those of sense. Would i 
f a bad eye detract from the powers of a poet? • 
I Would an understanding incapable to comprehend ■ 

* the niceties of language, an ear too harsh to dis- 

' Tinguish the harmony of rhythm, detract from the < 
► powers of a painter i 1 can conceive a being scarce < 

* above a fool to have an exquisite genius for mttsi< 

' Conid he therefore excel in other arts ? Are we ' 

* not bom with a great difference of corporeal qua- ' 
' lltiea? Why then not of inlellectoal f But with- ' 
' ont enquiring the reason, mark the fact. Observe ' 
' children before it is possible for edncation and ' 
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' application materially to have changed them. Wi 
I shall see &u inexhaustible variety of poirers: some 
I will excel others in every mental quality; others 
\ will be preilominant, some in reason, some io 
\ fancy, and some in memory. Will not their future 
, excellence depend upon the adaptation of their 
, pursuits to their natural talents? Can fancy fit a 
', man tor a mathematician ? Cau reason fit him for 
', a poet ? The well known bon-mot of Warburton 
, is always recurring to my memory. He had met 
I together,one morning, Lord Lyttelton, and Dowdes- 
. well the late Chancellor of the Exchequer : upon 
I being asked whom he had seen : " 1 have Been," 
I says he, " two very extraordinary men, of whom 
I one can scarce tell that two and two make foar; 
' and the other scarce any thing else." Lord Lyt- 
' telton was formed for a poet and historian; Dow- 
' deswell for an arithmetician. Could any applica- 
' tion have given Dowdeswell Lyltelton's excellence, 
' or Lyttelton Dowdeswell's f 

To return, therefore, to the subject with which 

I began; if so clear be the distinction between 

' genius and general abilities, how much greater w 

' the difference between abilities and learning 
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' Abilities, whatever be the snbject of their apptica- ' 

' tion, think for themselves. Learning rarries about ' 

' with it a kind of cuinberaome load, with which it \ 

' o%'erlays every thin^, though it fits nothing. It is ' 

I incapable of adapting the materials itself npon the \ 

I spot. They are ready made; and if they are not ' 

I exact, there Is no remedy. , 

[ Abilities, though often idle, and ofteii ignorant, , 

I arc always acute. Learning, though always labo- , 

I rions, is generally dull. In learning, a man of the , 

'. heaviest parts will, by superiority of exertion, ex- , 

, eel the brightest intellects; in wisdom, the better , 

, capacity will, in spite of indolence and everr obsta- , 

, cle, still keep its pre-eminence. He, whose mind . 

. has not strength enough to act for itself, wlio Ht\\\ • 

, relies npon others for every sentiment and every - 

I principle, will meet with a thousand occasions, ' 

> where no directing precedent can Iw found, or ■ 

> where, if found, it applies so ill as to mislead ra- ' 

> ther than inform. A strong and active mind, at- ' 
' tentive to its own operations, is in possession of ' 

> original materials, which it can use with skill and ' 
' certainty, can separate with nicety, and can com- ' 
• bine in every possible shape which the occasion ' 
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I may require with exactness. Great abilities, with 
\ wisdom, may combine learning; small abilities, 
I though learned, cannot be wise. 
[ A feeble mind can only be rich by borrowed 

\ plumes. Such ricbes are often worse than none. 
', And a vigorous capacity frequently loses that time 
, in loading its memory with derivative stores, which 
, might be much better employed in invention. 
, Milton, stupendous both in wisdom and in learu- 
, ing, had sometimes shewn more of the brilliance of 
, the former, had it been less clogged with the weight 
I of the latter. Ben Jonson, had he been lees a 
( scholar, had certainly been more a poet, Shake- 
i speare had never " warbled his native wood notes 

► wild" so sweetly, had never displayed with half 

> such strength the human heart and human cha- 
! racter, had he been seduced by a learned edacation 
I to draw from any source but his own Inexhaustible 

* mind. 

» That mankind are born with various capacities, 

• and that learning and labour can never supply the 

» place of natural parts, I have already a?;serted. Bnti 
' by what niles the Creator guides himself in the di*- ' 
' trihurion of these endowments, I cannot pfefmnie 
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# to guess. There appears, however, to me, nothing: 

# more absnrd in supposing abilities hereditary, than 

# bodily strength. The mind, while in union with 

# the body, may most probably he effected by its or- 

# ganization. The name corporeal conformation 

# therefore, (which will be allowed to be descendible,) 
« may give an opportunitv for the same mental exer- 
C lions. The. children of men of genius are often nn- 
C doubtedly of parts by no means pre-eminent to the 
« herd of mankind. But this may Iw owing to several 
C causes. Marriages are in this respect unequally 
C sorted. One parent may be of distinguished en- 
C dowments: the child may derive his understanding 
C from the other. Even if both the parents be wise, 
C a thousand bodily defects may yet prevent the wis- 
C dom of the child, equally as they may his strength, 
J though both the parents be strong. But I never 
{ ivill believe that the issue of sensible and healthy 
J parents has not a better chance of being sensible 
J and healthv, than that of those who are foolish 
3 and sicklv. 

J How absurd it is said " the notion that to 

> be a poet, a man must be bom with a genius 
^ for poetri'." — "Thu«," it is added, "we are tol 
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' that Pope was born a poel, Pascal a geo- 
' metrician, and Vandyke a painter. We might 
ivell maintain that Whitbread was born a 
\ brewer, Young a farmer, and LackingtoD a 
', bookseller." Here Is a strange jumble of names, 
. and rather an unfortnnaTc selection of inijtance&; 
, because Pope and Vandyke were comparatwelif 
irtifitial poets and painters, and therefore not very 
apposite proofs of the general non-existence of 
, genius. But, notwithstanding, I assert that Pope 
. was born wiih a genius for poetry, as Vandyke for 
painting. By this I do not mean that be was bom 
i with English verses in his head, and the rules of 

■ prosody at his fingers' ends. 
I do not believe the doctrine of innate ideas 

any more than Mr. Locke; but 1 believe that 
' one man is bom with a better capacity for the 
reception of ideas than another; and that the 
mind of one is better formed for ideas of ab- 
straction and ratiocination, and of another for those 

■ of imagination: that one, therefore, is capable of 
making a philosopher, the other a poet, &c. — Phi- 
losophers and poets are formed upon natural science 
and natural passions. Brewers, farmers, and hook- 



sellers, besides that tbey arc occupations open to 1 

contemptible abilities, are artificial and political 1 
employinetits. I do repeat, therefore, that no early 
aud continued application to the art of making 

verses could have enabled Pope to have written , 

the Rape of the Loclf, the Eloisa to Abelard, or < 

some other of his compositions, without the natural , 
endowment of a strong imagination. 

A judicious application, a judicious conduct , 

of the mind, will undoubtedly invigorate natural . 

talents. But no labour, no learning, will supply . 

the place of genius. And a nicmor}' overloaded < 

with a heavy sail of knowledge, without a sufficient i 
ballast of jnilgmcnt, is both t-ontemptible and dan- 
gerous. 
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TIk Jhlhwiiig Paper is rescved from the same publication 
as the last. 



<Qn tt)( Cjiatms of Xatuic. 

" Hail, Nstan, pMrontu of bealtb lod » 

And eoDtcmpUlion, hurt-coniolingjojs, 

or mullltudri unktigaa-, lioil, runl life! 



Di;tclf U 



■ucb achuc. 

CowrEs'i Ta>k, B. < 



X [JERE are times when minds of fancy and sen- 
sibility wish to forget the world and its intercourses ; 
when the coarser speculations of politics, when the 
studied anmsemeots of Arts appear insipid, dry, or 
di'-pistiiig to them. Often as I have wandered 
in the solitude of the country, as my senses have 
been touched with the beauty, the harmony. 
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the fragrance of every sight, and sound, and smell, 

1 hare felt 

. . . " A sacred and home-felt deUght, 
A sober terlaiuty of waking bliss,"* 

thut has fieemed in tmth to " lap me in Elysinm." 
This is a mood which the history of war«, the vices 
of goveniHientsi, the records of human follies, and 
human operations, would soon put to flight; a 
mood, which calls for congenial subjects of con- 
templation; and snch as that social spirit, which 
makes us double all our pleasures by comnmnicat- 
ing them, fretjuently induces the man of genius to 
furnish. I know too well how exposed these de- 
scriptions are to the ridiciile of the dull and the 
hardhearted, to whom they are as incomprehensible, 
as an unknown language. All the cant terms of 
contempt, by which affected elevation of sentiment, 
or tenderness of feeling, are expressed, are ever 
ready on their lips: and thus with the random 
raillery of a parrot, they console their own stu- 
pidity, and are puded up with their own supposed 
wit. Yet when images of delight are pressing on 
the fancy of those who have been in the habit of 




[ attending to the operations of their own minds, > 
\ they foel such a temptation to delineate the picture \ 
'. that fascinates them, and to fix the pasdng; visious 
, of the brain, that prudence cannot always restrain 
, them from ibcurring these perils. But how often 
, has genius been nipped in the bud by too great a 
, sensibility of these withering blights ! For my 
, part, ] cannot behold, without emotion, the sink- 
ing sun bchiud the crimson clouds of the West; I 
. cannot behold, without emotion, the dewy rays of 
. his rise upon the harvest-field and yellow stnbblesl 
Images how simple, how common, how often re- 
peated: yet how much beyond nauseating by repe- 
I tition! — The serene splendor of a September mom- 
I ing; the cheerfulness of the peasants abroad in the 
' fields, the loaded waggon moving among the shocks 
' of corn, the golden tint that just begins to touch the 
' leaves of the trees, form a scene, which expands 
' the heart, and exalts the imagination. Sweet 
' Thomson, of whom every fresh and frequent 
perusal gives me increasing delight, speaks so 
sublimely of the temper which these sights pro- 
duce, that, however known, I must conclude with 
' the passage: 
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" He coiui's, he comes ! in every breeze llic power 


' 
















' The glowing cheek, the luild dejected lur, 


1 




I'he softend feature, niul the beating heart. 






Pierc"d deep with every virtuous pang, declare! 


1 




O'er all the soul his sacred influence breathea ; 






Inflames imagination i thW the breast 


1 




Infusts every tenderness ; imd far 






Beyond dim Earth exults the swelling thought! 






Ten thousand thousand fleet ideas, mich 






As never mingle with the vulgar dream. 






Croud fast into the mind's creative eye: 
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As varied, and as high ; devotion rusd 






To rapture, and divine astonishment^ 






The love of nature unconfined, and chief 






' Of humaik racej the large ambitious wish 






\ To make them blest ; the sigh for suffering worth. 






• Lost in obscurity ; the noble scorn 






Of tyrant-pride; the fearless great resolve; 






The wonder which the dying patriot draws. 






Inspiring glorj- ihro remotest time ; 






The" awakead throb for virtue and for fame; 






The sympathies of love, and friendship dear ; 






' With all the social offspring of the heart " \ 
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Thb Sylvan Wanderer has already rescued fuo , 
Essays from a work, of which the circulation ha» for mi- 
years ceased, there only remains one paper by the same pen , 
in that work; and he eittreats to be forgiven for giving that ' 
also place in these pages. Ttie rejUctiotu at it's close utrre , 
occasioned by a great historical evetit, mhich will for trvtr ' 
darken the records of the .■hmalist. Tlie Uipse qf nearly a , 
quarter i^' a century has in no degree varied the writer's ' 
opinion on that daring arid outrageous act. The Author , 
shrinks tiot from the revival of the sentiments with which he ' 
was then impressed. 



On tbt «loit of tit Yiai. 
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The close of the year brings with it to every con- < 
templative mind athon:*anc! awftil reflections mark- 
' ed with a mixture of pleasure and of pain. Few 
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' are so unhappy as to have no retrospect bnt to sor- 
' row8; and none so fortunate or so virtuous as to 
' find no Bubjects of regret. Most may cry out with 
' Warton, in his Sonnet to the river Lodon : 

. Ah ! what a weary race my feet have run, 

' Since lirst I trod thy bank« with alders crown'il, 

, And thoug'ht nty v/ny was all thro' fairy ground, 

• Beneath thy azure sky, and goWen sun \ 

. While pensive Memory (rates back the round, 

► Which fills the varied inter\-at between; 

' Much pleamre, more of sorrow . mar h the Kate T' 

, The period of unnumbered designs and hopes 

, is arrived without their accomplishment; while it's 
, progress has been attended by many a dreadful 
, evil, and many an unexpected grief. It is a pause 
, which forces cooler thoughts upon presumptuous 
t ambition; and more active sentiments upon uncon- 
, firmed indolence. 
I When we are about to part with the year, as 

► with a friend, we begin to perceive it's valoe, and 
I to see with regret the advantages and the pleasures 

► ready to pass away from us, which we neglected, 

* while we might, to enjoy and to improve. 

► The scenery of Nature seems in unison with 

► our melancholy. The trees are stripped of their 
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leaves; the verdure of the grass is faded; a gloomj- 
mistiness hangs over the earth; and dark rains, and 
mournful winds, seem to complain of the decay of 
the season. 

" 'Tis done ! dreail Winter spreatls his latest ^oom. 

And reigns tremendoua o'er the cnnquer'd year. 

How dead the vegetable kingdom lita ! 

How dumb tlie tuneful ! Horror »ide extends 

Hij desolate domaiu. Behold! fund man! 

See here thy picturd life; pass some few yearsi 

Thy flowering Spring, Ihy Summer's ardent strength. 

Thy sober Autumn fading into age; 

And pale concluding Winter comes at last. 

And shuts the scene. Ah ! whither now are fled 

Those dreams of greatness? those unsolid hopes 

Of happiness ? those longings after fame > 

Those restless cares * those busy bustling days ? 

Those gay-spent, festive nights? those veering thoughts, 

Lost between good and ill, that shard thy life ? 

All now are vanish'd ! VIRTUE sole survives. 

Immortal, nevcr-fiuling friend of aiao. 

His guide to happiness on high !" . . . . 

What awful events have taken place since the 
last short return of the present season ! The King 
of France, after a series of sufferings and insults, 
unexampled in history, and after displaying at the 
scaffold a degree of magnanimity and heavenly 
mildness, to which no language can do jastice, lia.s 
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obtained the quiet of the grave. The beautifii! 
and heroic Queen, after miseries diabolically pro- 
loDged for more exquisite torture, after a trial of 
such unprecedented cruelty as to freeze the blood 
of every one with horror, which could never ^hake 
her indignant firmness, has at length followed him 
to that home, whither alone she could look for a 
period to her misfortunes! 

Yet, let not these splendid woes eclipse all 
private sorrows! A war has broke out, (necessary 
enough, through the wickedness of one base and 
bloody nation,) of which the fatality has been very 
afflictive. How many now are mourning over the 
loss of husbands, fathers, sons, and brothers, who 
but a few months since were glittering with youth 
and festivity in the circles of peace, and looking 
forward to years of future good, or future ambition! 
They are cut oft' in a career, of which they did not 
suspect the close, and are already cold in the 
tomb! 
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On ttlE JFalt of tf)c Xiif. 



pillowv cloudi the uJlow treei. 



\ I HAVE received from a Correspondent a Poem ' 
On the last Tints of Autumn, addressed to a Lady. 
Autumn has been my favourite season from a very , 

, early a^. I remember it was about the last day . 

, of August, six and thirty years ago, that I was < 
released from the painful lite of a schoolbov. ' 
Nothing since perhaps has appeared so brilliant to 
my eyes, as the face of Nature at that golden ■ 
period. The mornings, glittering with dew, and 
fresh with indescribable j)erfnmes, difliised enchant- 

' raent around me. 1 walked out in the kindling * 

' dawn of it's serene radiance with Milton's Latin ' 
Poems in my hand, and saw visions of fiiture fame, ' 

' like his. Alas! what fond and delusive visio 
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'_ No wreaths have been gathered round my unho- 
' ooured name: no crowds have heen drawn to my 
[ cold and neglected lyre: no captived audience have 
I listened to my eloquence : no readers have heen 
' charmed or informed by my advice! 
\ Such is the vanity of human expectations: 

\ of which the delusion may yet be advantageous, 
, iiod prompt to some feeble good. It is not, how- 
, ever, by the momentary flashes of light, that the 
, darkness of the world is illuminated; bnt by the 
, continued splendor of the serene Sun of Genins. 
, The blights and diseases to which the morbid frame 
. of Imagination is subject, are the caases why it's 
I successful efforts are so very rare. Extreme sen- 
I sibility to praise or blame is a weakness, which 

> almost always infects it; and which generally ex- 
I poses it's exertions to be nipped in the bud. Till 

> we can control the feverish tumult of our hopes 

> and fears, we can seldom apply that perseverance 
f to OUT efforts, which calmness facilitates, and which 

> alone ensures success. 

' The racehorse wins the goal by the steady 

* rapidity of his pace, and not by the momentary 

* ebullition of his swiftness. 
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Perhaps Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton, 
I could ne%'er have produced the undecayingrudiaace 
; of their mighty inventions, but for patience, indas- 
I try, conrage, and calmness. Burke, in the midst 
\ of worldly diflicalties and nnrelenting calumnv. 
\ continned laborious, confident, cheerful, and " bating 
not a jot of hope," 

To regulate the flames of the mind, to attem- 
per the feelings, so that they may flow without 
, exhansture, is among the necessary properties of 
, successful genius. To this I can lay no claim; and 
, hence perhaps may account for a fruitless youth, 
, and barren old age. I have spent the best parts 
> of my life in "chasing false lights" with short but 
wasteful energy; and the remainder, in the listless 
• languor which follows undue exertion. 



T/LE FALL OF THE LEAF. 

9ltitiifSS(ti to i Hats- 



Pbiend of my heart, with pensive griite 
We saw the I'uinter Auiiimn rise, 

And breathe o'er Nature s languid face 
His mellow tints, hia countlets dies. 
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How richly lay the landscape then. 

Frank'd out in it's luxuriant ilresB ! , 
Vale, hill, anil copse, and wooded glen 

Smiled §weet in varied loveliness. 

But see, een now, each dappled leaf 

Is shivering from it's crisped stalk -, ] 
The Sylvan Wanderer hears with grief < 

The ceaseless rustle haunt hia walk, ' 

See, twinkling in the golden stu, ' 
How fast the withering myriads fall : ' 

Then form o'er earth a mantle dun, • 
Expiring Nature's funeral pall. 

Such, here below, is being's scope: 

So glitters youth in rich array; , 
So fiide the fairy tinU of Hope, 

And Fancy's colours shrink away. ] 

A'er. 9, ISIti. ' 
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' Zlit [njosmniis of ^Ittubr Ineianctb in tbt ^bniatUt of n ' 
benttabU tiui stiic^ular >"ableman, bticagtti. 
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' It has been said, that whatever be the fancied < 

' pleasures of Solitude, experience will not be found - 

to verify their actual existence, I knew a noble- 

' man of singular hut energetic character, who from i 

1 early age to the close of life in his 88th year, 

' found in Solitude all the enjoyments on which it's < 

' panegyrists have most insisted. A portrait of this ' 

' venerable man is well fitted for the pages of The ' 
' Sylvan Wanderer. 
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Matthew Robinson, second Lord Rokebv, 
spent tbe greater part of his life at his seat at 
Horton, in Kent, about five miles inlanil from 
Hythe, on tbe road to Canterbury. The house 
was spacion>i; but uot more than a centnrv olil. It 
stood in a large park, principally of rich grazing 
land; which it's wildness made picturesque. An- 
cient trees, and ancient bnisb-wood, which had 
never hcen thinned by the axe for fifty or sixty 
years, encircled the boundaries, and were irregularly 
and profusely grouped about tbe domain. 

Horton lies in a thin neighbourhood. Tlie 
residences of gentry are cither distant, or divided 
by deep and sometimes impas'^able roads. The 
soil, though in many parts rich to the agriculturist, 
or at least to the grazier, is wet, marshy, and not 
very genial to health and comfort. Here Mr. 
Robinson, a scholar, a travelled gentleman, a Fel- 
low of Trinity Hall in Cambridge, at the age of 
about thirty-two, when the possession devolved on 
him by the death of bis mother, (for his father lived 
to his 85th year,) took up his principal abode for 
the remainder of his life. 

TTicy who knew him best, heard him nni- 
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fonnly express liis wonder at those, who complain- 
ed that time hung heavy on their hands. To him 
neither the morniug was tedious, nor the dark and 
\ lonely night long. He generally rose with tlie 
' sun ; and always spoke with enthusiastic gratitude 
' of the invigorating warmth and cheerfulness ot 
his beams. 

Free air and habitual exercise gave vigour to 
, his Umbs, and a complacent tone to his whole 
', frame. His spirits were buoyant; ]>erhaps loud 
. and overflowing. His appetite was keen; and hi.<> 
, muscular powers, displayed in long walks which 
wonld tire a quadruped, sometimes excited ignorant ■ 
wonder, or silly disbelief. 

He understood all the practical parts, as well 
as the theory, of grazing, by which the large herd^ 
' that stocked the numerous acres of his park were 
upported, and grew fat. 

He had a good tlbrar)'; and be read with zest 
' and eagerness even to the last. His memory was 
:apacious exact and retentive ; and bis understand- 
ing was inquisitive and piercing. But he had 
' scarcely any fancy; and no taste. He was insen- 
' sible to the charms of poetry ; and was untouched 
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' by the graces of fomposition. Hard politics, or his 
I tory, or travels, were tlie food which his niiiici most ] 
', loved, and which it most endeavoured to digest. 

In all these respects he was the very reverse [ 
, of his sister Mrs. Montagu. Her taste; the ex- 
uberance of her imagination; the copious and in- ' 
, exhaustible elegance of her language; and the ', 
flexibility and extent of her knowledge, were not . 
, only great and conspicuous, hut almost unrivalled. 

Her Essatf on the Genius nf Shahespeare is a mas- , 
I terpiece of original, vigorous, eloquent, and just , 
I criticism. Brought np nnder the same parents, 

< and not much separated in age, they were a strik- 

< ing inistance of family dissimilitude! Opposite 

■ pursuits and feelings drew them asunder in the 

■ walks of life ; and after the first davs of voiith were . 
' over, they passed little of the remaining periods of i 

their long existence in each other's society. • 

Mr. Robinson had seen the world in early lift'; 
and had mixed in high society; and had then ac- ' 
quired the address and polish of the Court of 
George the .Second, which he never laid aside. 
The succession to his patrimonial abode; the prin- ' 
eiples of political and moral independence. 
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he bad early adopted; bis health; and perhaps cer- 
tain habits of singularity, generated by original 
powers of" thinking, all contributed to withdraw 
\ him from the concourse of mankind, and place bis 
\ chief joys and occupations in loneliness, and the 
I mighty works of Nature. 

Among the happy oppositions of bis character, 

\ was a disgust at the follies and dishonesties of the 

[ world; and a mixture of sagacity and courage 

' which rebutted every attempt to confonnd his un- 

, denstaiidiug, or insult his feelings or prejudices. 

, The talents of snch a man were well calculated to 

, succeed in the thronged paths of mankintk When 

, he came forth, be was the idol of the multitude : he 

, knew how to lead the passions of the mob; and no 

. one possessed more influence at an election contest. 

. He spoke from the heart; for he thought that all 

■ power and freedom ought to remain with the people. 

Soon after the Kentish estates (his maternal 

' iiiberitaiice) devolved on him, be came into the 

' House of Commons as Representative for the City of 

Canterbury. He sat in two parliaments, 1747* ^'"' 

1754; and twenty years after he had resigued hi;! 

seat, still possessed sufficient influence in 1/80 to 



' ctmtribulematerially to the return of his youngest 
' brother. 

' The views oC Government, which his studies 

' and his prejudices had fostered, induced him to set 
' himself up hs the chanipion of the people: and 
' these sentiments unfolded the doors of his hos- 
' pilahle table to the yeomanry as well as to the 
[ gi-utry of the country. No one is so iliiheral, or so 
I stupid, as to suppose that the natural gilts of ta- 
, lents or virtues are allotted more to one rank of 
, society than to another: but few, except those of 
, bad taste and dull perception, can, if they have re- 
, ceived the advantages of a cultivated undeistand- 
, ing and polished conversation, long endure with 
1 patience the familiarity of men, whose mental 
. faculties and daily manners have been ronfined to 
I the toils and the coarseness of an humble occii- 

> pation. 

> Mr. Robinson appeared to me to feel this: 
• and his pride, his liveliness of sensation, and his 
' cultivated knowledge, were in perpetual conflict 
' with the consistency of his principles. Fools some- 
' times attempted to take liberlies with hiui; bnl soon 
' repented their presumption : for he was keen. 
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sarcas-tic, ;m(l powerful in his obspnations ; ami 
■ prompt, vigorous, and pertinent in his language. 

His tiill, meagre, and ungrarefnl form, his 
rude and neglected dress, and his long heard, ex- 
t^^ited u kind of popular and senseless attraction to 
, his person, to which his best friends regretted that 
, he gave occasion. It ill became the strength nf 
, his mind, and the manliness of his moral character. 
, It sprung indeed out of the unfettered range of his 
1 opinions: but it was an ill-formed and ill-rondition- 
. cd excressence. It afforded a jest for the balf- 
I witted; and a triumph for that stupidity, winch 
. ought never to be offered occasion to exnlt. 
f Some time after he had arrived at the age of 

> eighty, an Irish Peerage devolved on him by the 
' death of his cousin the Piimate of Ireland, who 
I had himself enjoyed a venerable length of years, 
• and had given little probability that the subject of 
' the present memoir would have survived him. No 
' two characters could be more unlike, than those of 
' the Primate and his successor. The former had 
' been brought np iu Courts; and passed his life in 
' them. He had every polished habit; was gracefid 
' and magniticent; and spent his davs in palaces, 
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' capitals, and public places. He knew and valued 
[ the world, conformed to its customs, and prosper- 
' ed hj his regard tor human institutions. He was 
\ elegant, complacent, sensible, winning, and bene- 
', volent. The Irish people looked up to him witli 
I esteem and respect; and still regard his memory 
, with fondness and admiration. 
I 1 am not sure that he, who spent so many of 

, his long days in the loneline>is of the woods and 
, lawns of Hoitoti, was in all views a character more 
. worthy of respect Bat we estimate men like 
I books, by their rarity, as well as hy their intrinsic 
1 worth. There is often not only strength, but 

• merit, in deviating from the beaten track. 

I The Robinsons were a Yorkshire family. 

I Their beautiful seat at Roheby, which has been 
' lately made the scene of one of Walter Scott's 
' favourite poems, was sold by Sir Thomas Robinson, 
' the Primate's elder brother, to Mr. Morritt, the 
' father of the present possessor. Mr. Matthew 
' Robinson was bom at York, in which county, 
' (about Bumiston and Allerthorpe,) were his paternal 
' estates; a property of which he did not come into 
' possession till the death of his father in I ^TH, when 
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he himself was verging towards seveDty. At his own 
death, after a lapse of two and twenty years, his 
father's old chariot still stood rniosed in his coach- 
house; for he himself never kept a carriage. 

A rude kind of plenty reigned thronghout the 
ii)au!-ion. There was no deficiency of ser^'ants; 
but they were rather for use than ostentation. 
They wore no liveries; and they had grown grey 
i[i their master's employment. Withont; the dis- 
tant views were luxuriant, and lively with vast 
herds of flocks. But in the immediate environs of 
the mansion, there was too much the appearance 
of hareness and desolation. The trim hand of Art 
was ofl«nsive to the owner; and shrubberies and 
walks, and walls and gardens, had been all thrown 
down, or uprooted. 

His income was far heyond his expenditure, 
though his rents had never been raised, and he 
made scarcely any interest of his large personal pro- 
perty. Great eums, amounting to nearly 15,OO0 
guineas in sjiecie, lay locked in the cofters of his 
mansion ; and twenty or thirty thousand pounds was 
deposited among several private hankers. He had 
small sums in diflerent foreign banks in varions 
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' parts of the contineDt, most of which was lost when 
I the French Revolution spread its convulsions over 
I other states. To the public Funds of his native 
I country he trusted little. He always expected a 
J national bankrnptcv; and yet with a glaring incon- 
, sistency, trusted the banks of individuals, who must 
^ necessarily have been involved in any public ruin. 
, He bad the character of avarice; but the charge 

, was quite unfounded. He was a generous, though 
, a whimsical lender, wherever his confidence was 
, engaged. And there were occasions, on which he 
, was bountiful both to his relations and others. 
f Among his moral virtues were his philan- 

t thropy, and his entire exemption from envy, ma- 
» lice, and all those petty and degrading faults which 
t spring out of tbem. The puiitv of his heart re- 
» juiced at the welfare of his neighbours; and he 
t neither looked with bitterness nor scorn at any 

* man's pleasures or pursuits. Content with his 
> own ways, he was willing that every one should 

* follow without reproach the bent of his imagina- 

* tion, where it was innocent. 

* Perhaps the frame of his mind, as well, as his 
' early habits, led him into too general n custom of 
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scepticism nn most of the snlijects regarding life 
and manners irhicli are daily occurring; and this 
again led him into singularities of opinion as well 
as conduct, which sound judgment and deep wis- 
dom could not always justify. It is qnite clear 
that, in a greut variety of cases, we mnst yield to 
general admissions, and not refnse onr assent 
merely because we ourselves cannot see the rea^-ons 
of them. The most powerful talents are limited 
in their excursions, and cannot have either strength 
or leisure themselves to examine and resolve every 
C qnestioo which the business of the world presents, 
€ or human speculations suggest. Lord Rokeby's 
C theories, therefore, political or moral, sometimes 
appeared per\'erse or rash, even when they abounded 
C in ingenuity; and sometimes cxposecl him to com- 
€ ments ill suited to the force of understanding, and 
C range of knowledge, which he really possessed. 
J He was author of several political pamphlets, 

of which it can cause little regret that they have 
perished with the occasions which gave them 
birth: for it must be. confessed that they were ill- 
S writtep, crude, and unworthy of the talents that 
5 produced them. 
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His great praise was, that he adorned the 
[ solitude, which he had chosen, hy his benevolence, 
' cheerfulness, the uncea^iing caltivation of a strong 
I intellect, and his lively gratitude to Providence fur 
, the beautiful scenes of the creation, in which it 
was his lot to be placed. 

He died in November 1800, in his 88th yeiir, 
, of a mortification, brought on hy an accidcntHl 
, bruise of his leg, when his long struggles with 
, death shewed the extraordinary strength of his 
, frame. 
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TO THE EDITOII OF -THE S' 



IF Iht fiiUotHng papet U muulent ailll the plan of y 
w/ion, il u much at your trrvitt. Hating tkarm it U a ftirmd. 
did me that I had phcfd Ihtictot af my Rnrrit in iki vrrj ifol of 



ilttpiag, afltr ■ hng ramUe en MsIktd HIIIi."* 



Zit OMam o( ambition on i[w Vtitt* of ^albrm. 



Aud mating DDthing but an hoout bmt; 
Grown all to all, from no od« rice ucmpf, 

.-^nd malt cDKtnnplibte to ihao contrmpti 
Ilia puiioD alill to caret general praiui 
HLi life, to forfeit Lt a thoUMud wa}): 



An BDgcl ton^e, «hi<^b no maa caa petiaadCL 
A fool, wltb more of wit thui half mankind. 
Too raib fill thought, for utiDD too tEfinsd : 
c cfaorch and lUIc, 
And, harder itill, flagitioiu, fot not great I 
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I highest of the whole range, and thence surveyed ] 
' the glorious prospects of fertility below, presenting ] 
' on every side one vast imbrokeu amphitheatre of 1 
' orchards in full blossom. It was a sight to awaketi ] 
' in the heart the most warm and unalloyed emotions 1 
' of gratitude to the Sapreme Power, who had thus j 
I called forth the treasures of nature, to smile on the J 
[ industry of man. But my mind had heen soured ! 
I hy disappointment, and rendered morbid by vexa- 3 
\ tion and neglect. ' ] 

, I felt the richness and splendor of the scene; ] 

, I was awed by the majesty of Him who could thus j 
, array the earth with sublimity and beanty: but, in ] 
, the pride of my own heart, I despised the creatures 2 
, for whom He had made it. " The scene is fair," i 
> said I, " but it is defaced with the habitations of i 
. my fellow-beings ; it is contaminated by their petty i 
I passions and grovelling pursuits. With the cxcep- 4 

• tion of a few rare individuals, scattered sparingly 4 
' over the earth, as the precious gems of humanity, i 
' the human mce is unworthy of it's pre-eminence, 4 

• I would live among the admirable works of my 4 
' Creator ; bnt not with the herd of my own species. 4 

• I would lift mv soul in adoration to the God of 4 
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' Nature; but not be tormented by the presence of 
I my fellow-men. I scorn their prejuclice.s; and 
\ would be equally superior to their censure or their 
\ praise" 

\ As I ilesceoded the monntain, I caught, round 

I the projection of a rock, a view of the Hamlet 
, beneath, with it's venerable Abbey. " Why," I 
, exclaimed, " was 1 not born in that remote age 
, when Solitude and Religion sanctified these haunts! 
, when & waste of woods extended over that enor- 
. mens plain, now flushed with blooming fruit-trees, 
, and all around was calculated fur sacred contem- 
. plation ! Here were no gay villas then : no sum- 
I mer votaries of pleasare were seen flaunting on 
\ these mountains. The Anchoret was here seqiies- 

■ tered with nature and his God: or, iu somewhat 

■ later times, when a holy society assembled in the 
' forest, it was for such a purpose as became the dig^ 

nity of men aspiring to be angels." 

The spot where I now stood was almost as 

' solitary as J could wish it, and I sat down to iQ- 

dulge in my reflections. My mind was filled with 

ideas oi the dignifled simplicity of life led by the 

founders o( the Monastery; and I fancied 1 saw ' 
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them here, and there, thinly dispersed abont the 
heights, or slowly gliding in their white garments 
through the thick contrasting gloom of the forest 
' below. I thought I heard their solemn strains of 
I devotion rising and swelling in fnll deep melody 
J from ibe valley; seizing on the worldly heart, and 
I softening down every a'^perity in the churlish 
I bosom. 

Soothed by this quiet train of thought, I in- 
, sensibly sunk into a Reverie; till, casually turning 
I my eyes, I perceived that a stranger stood beside 
I had -not been surprised by sleep; but this 
I was a sort of waking dream that conveyed all the 
. freshness and vividness uf reality in a stronger and 
I more deci><ive manner than any delusion to which 
. my senses had ever lent themselves before. 

The stranger was a lofty-looking person, ha- 
I hited in the imposing garb formerly worn by the 
' members of the order of the convent. His snowy 
robes floated gracefully in the thin pure air that 
• plays unceasingly over the heights of Malvern. 
' There was a look of haughtiness about him, cor- 
rected by an appearance of deep sadness ; a majestic 
' loveliness of coontenance, seared, as it were, with 
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strong lines of evil passions untl impetnons feel- 
ings, that forcibly impressed my mind, and which I 
I never shall forget. He scarcely locJted 

" Lc9S than Archangel fallen," 

His eyes were fixed with penetrating eamest- 
[ ness upon me; but there was something of cool 
[ disdainfulness in their expression, which at once 
] picpied my humonr, and quickened my cariusitv. 
' I felt somewhat indignant too at the imperative 
I tone in which he now addressed me, but my anger 
, soon subsided into pity and compunction. 
, " Child of Pride," said he, " I was once like 

, thee. From age to age, the hereditary spirit of evil, 
, as well as of good, inhabits the heart of man; and 
, what thou art now, in spirit and in feeling, snch 
I was I, centuries ago, after I had passed my novi- 
» tiute in the conventual house that stood in yonder 
1 valley. My name was ff'ilUnm tle-Ledtbury. 
I Even when a boy, I was an Enthusiast in religion; 
• and I early devoted myself at the shrine of St. fie- 

> nedict. By nature warm like thee, lender, full of 
' fancy, I might have been happy; but pride was 

> my destruction. As I grew up, the demon of am- 
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bition liecanie powerfal within me. I felt iny own 
capacities, and saw with disgust men of feeble intel- 
lect and contemptible endowments preferred by my 
Soperior. I wished ray piety to be observed and 
applanded, and, above all, my talents to be recog- 
nised and highly appreciated. But I found myself 
neglected. 

" I brooded over my fancied wrongs till my 
heart was stung by it's own thoughts, even to the 
very core. My desire for distinction now became 
a sort of madness ; but, with the cunning attendant 
upon madmen, I consented to feel my way for ho- 
nours, with duplicity and caution. My eflbrts 
were at last eminently successful. By manage- 
ment and intrigue, and every species of despicable 
flattery, I gained ground among my brethren, and 
insinuated myself into the favour of our Diocesan, 
till, (on the death of Thomas de Brudone, in 1279,'') 
t was by him instituted Prior, with the concurrence 
of the Abbot of Westminster. 

" Yet, such was my self-dehisioii, that I really 
believed my extreme piety and extraordinary genius 
to have procured for me this high station, and not 

» S« N«f» Hirt. 
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the vile arts I bad used to blind those on wIionc 
tiivour my eraineiire was built. My patrons and 
C I were mutnallv under the deception of vanity. 
C But an honour no gained was not to be lightly 
C estimated. 1 now felt my own consequence, and 
C tor a while was very a<^5iduous in my duties. By 
i my reputation I speedily increased the wealth and 
C im]>ortance of the convent, and numbers of holy 
C men flocked to enrol themselves among our fra- 
C ternity. 

" But the sweets of power soon palled upon me. 
1 grew weary of my rigid life, and speedily dis- 
covered, or imagined I had discovered, that I was 
above the vulgar prejudices of men. The servility 
of my inferiors excited my disdain, and I learned 
to set very little value on their opinions. Yet, 
with all this, I still conceived myself to be an un- 
usual instance of elevated virtue; and my arrogance 
drew down my ruin, 
s " Some dormant passions of my nature now 

' began to stir within me. I had as yet beheld with 
stoic indifterence every Female whom ruriositv tu 
hear a Prior so famed for eloquence as I was, had 
thrown in my way; or into whose dweltingf^ my 
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' character for sanctity had given me a passport. 

But I was yet young; and all my apathy melttd ' 
' away, the first moment I beheld, in Hanley Castle, 
' Joan, daughter of Gilhert de Clare, Earl of Gloi 
I cester. I found her sparkling in youth, and inno- [ 
I cence, and beauty; and, even now, I shudder to ' 
[ reveal, that I left her, like a bruised flower, to ] 
. wither on the stem in wretchedness and dishonour. 
" My ascendancy over her father was consider- 
, able, and from that day 1 was not wanting in rea- 
, sons for very frequent visits to the castle. Whei 
, ever 1 appeared in her presence, her abashed eyes, , 
, her suH'used cheeks, her treinnlous soft voice, spoke , 
, to my heart in a strain of touching tender wclcotne, , 

■ to the enchantment of which it had, till now, bet 

■ ail ntter stranger. Unconsciously to herself, I had ■ 
' gained an interest in her breast; bnt it was an in- 

I terest of that pure son which might well ha' 
' been fostered by a young unsophisticated mind, 
' warmly admiring the high qualities of exc-ellence • 



she believed me to 



possess. 



' She was regularly scrupulous in the discliarge ' 
' of her religious obligations, and at all proper sea- ' 
' sons disclosed to me at the Confessional every 
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' thought or action that her fears coiild constme 
' into a deviation from virtue. Never had a Peni- 
I tent fewer errors to confess. But while I was per- 
litted thus to search into the inmost recesses of 
\ her soul, the arbitrary influeuce 1 gained over her 
^ not easily to be imagined. 

" I will not dwell on the villainous detail. I 
will not trace all the gradations of sophistry and 
I seduction bv which I led her away into a laby- 
rinth of confiised and contradictory opinions, yet, 
I at the same time, taught her to rely with fond no- 
. suspicious security on her guide. Be it enough to 
, say, that in one mad moment of unresisting tender- 
ness she was wholly in my power, and I seized on 
, that moment to ruin her peace for ever. 

"For this unhappy transitory weakness; this 

instant of unpremeditated guilt, how bitter »vas her 

> expiation! Even now 1 see her kneeling in mote 

' disordered horror on the floor, and muffliug np 

her face as if to hide it from the eye of an o6ended 

■ God. 

" Her sufferings were agonizing, but they were 
' short. She died a few weeks afterwards, a broken- 
hearted martyr to my selfish and cruel depravity. 
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Tliis dreadtiil lesson might have alarmed and check- 
ed my impious progress; but it only sened to har- 
den me in wickedness. My fame was as yet nn- 
spotted; for my victim had never accused her de- 
stroyer. 

" Pride, the fiend with which I was originally 
possessed,^ which had poisoned all my good cjua- 
lities, and distorted all my great ones — which had 
lifted roe up with self-assumed importance only at 
last to plunge me deep in abjectness and contempt 
— ^pride still was my ruling passiou. But it was 
now destitute of all true elevation of sentiment. It 
was a furious headstrong passion which at last 
taught me to believe, that whatever might be my 
conduct, I was above the murmurs of reproach: 
a privileged Being who might indulge in excesses, 
for the least of which I would have punii-hed with 
nnrelenting despotism any person within my juris- 
diction. / despise the prejudices of men, said I, 
and am equally superior to t/ieir censure or their 
praise. 

" I now plunged openly into profligacy of every 
kind, and rendered myself hateful by various acts 
of oppression and injustice, while a cabal was se- 
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cretly forming against me. I was adiiionisbed in 
severe terms by the Bishop of the Diocese. My 
indignation knew no bounds, and 1 seat bim a 
reply full of insolent defiance, 

"A regular visitation was tbeii held; heavy 
charges were preferred against me, and<thcy were 
proved. I was degraded at once from my rank, 
and stripped of all my honours ; and suddenly found 
myself a despised and wretched outcast, in the 
scene of all my early hopes, of iill my fame, mj 
triumphs, and my crimes. 

" Adversity softens the heart ; mine was now 
meanly softened by this deprivation, only to en- 
dure the last earthly punishmt-nt of pride — to wTitlie 
with agonv, vet to crouch with trembling, under 
every species of low humiliation — dealt out too by 
those whom 1 had been accustomed to behold aj)- 
proaching me with reverence, and obeying me with 
alacrity. Thus I wore away the miserable rem- 
nant of my life; tamely bending to indignity, nnd 
vainly thirsting in secret for revenge, till death 
overtook me, obstinately, basely, impenitently proud. 
"The mysteries of the world of spirits may not 
be divulged to mortal ears. My sole commit- 
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sioii to thee is, to warn thee in the infancy of 
tliine errors firom trnsting to the delusive lights of 
vanity and presumption. In the days of ray youth 
I was not less free from vice than thou. But, tike 
thee I looked with sullen scornful jealousy on the 
pretensions of others, and shrunk from the inter- 
course of men, because they were slow to admit 
mv own superiority. Like thee too, I deluded my 
mortified heart into the conviction that I contemn- 
ed the honours they withheld ; until, having at last 
quaffed of the Intoxicating draught of fame and 
adulation, which was too strong for my riotous 
blood, and converted my pride into frenzy, and 
having dashed the cup from ray lips in folly and 
madness, I felt when those honours were irrecover- 
ably lost, and praise and flattery were passed from 
me for ever, how dearly I valued and how bitterly 
I lamented the sweet deceitfid poison. 

" Go then, Child of Pride, mingle with thv 
fellow-men ; for man was bom to be a social crea- 
ture: arrogate not to thyself the importance of 
excelling genius : regulate thine ambitions ima- 
gination: exert thy talents in the service of Him 
who lent them; walk with humility among men. 
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nd with purity before God; and when the tempta- 
[ tion of pride shall be &Wong upon thee, Femember 
I the warning of De Ledebury, the Prior of the 
[ Mountain." 

During the latter part of this -address, I had 
, cast down my eyea, conscious and subdued, till the 
voice of admonition ceased. I now looked op, and 
, the Stranger was no longer visible: but the lesson 
'. he had left sunk deep into my soul. I arose with 
. humbled feelings to depart, and sighed to think 
, how superior to the vain selfish Dream of Ambition 
. is the calm happiness of a heart that cherisbe» an 
. unobtrusive virtue, pure as the air of those Muqd- 
t tains, and limpid as it's waters. 
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E EniTOR OP ■•■THf. hVLV\N WANDERKB." 



of a umariubU Young EaPj. 



Aud f oong u Ixautiful 1 aud loft u young '. 
Soft, nuHliit, meluichol)!! 

SIE. Nn.il, IBIG: 

Histories of singular persons seem to have ex- 
cited miicli of your attention. I am induced there- 
tore to present to you an imperfect delineation of 
a private character which has always appeared to 
me to have been surprisingly striking and original; 
and 1 trust you will not deem my communication 
the less worthy of notice, because I apprize yoo 
that it's subject \s a Lady. It has a claim indeed 
to your particular attention, for ^ihe was a most 
devoted Stflvnn tVanderer. This Lady was my 
owa Sister. Nearly nineteen years have elapsed 
since I last beheld her; yet, even now, it is by an 
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■ exertion painfully tender, that I impose ou myself 

' the task of conveying to you some faint and feeble 

' traces of the extraordinary nature of her mind and 

' deposition. With regard to her childhood, 1 will 

' only say that slie was shy to the last degree of 

' timidity, and possessed the sweetest and gentlest 

' temper of all the children that ever came under 

[ my observation. As her mind gradually unfolded 

[ itself, she exhibited a quick and brilliant intellect, 

\ and a retentive memory, with a very early and 

' strong passion for literature, rather directed to pro- 

' ductions of imagination, than to works of a dryer, 

\ or more worldly and artificial cast. Her decided 

, turn in this respect was indeed conspicuous on all 

, occasions; for though, as a matter of duty, she 

, made herself mistress of the usual accoraplifthments 

, of her sex, it was sufficiently obvious that, except- 

I ing music, they did not allure her by manv at- 

. tractions. 

At the age of seventeen she was, to my taste 

• at least, without any comparison whatever, the 

< most beautiful young person I had ever known; 

' and perhaps with the most uncommon sort of 

' beauty. She possessed that light etherial fignre. 
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' that intellectual loveliness of features, that radiant 
' purity of complexion, that airy elasticity of motion, 
' anil that native easy loftiness of carriage, which 
' strike the instant they are seen, and charm the 
[ longer they are considered. 

Yet she was ahsolutely free from vanity. 
Her natural taste instnicted her at all times to 
. adjust her dress in a fashionable and elegant 
, inanner; but she was by no means a minute stndier 
', of modes. Her aflections were given to higher 
, objects. 

When about this time, she was introduced, as 
, her birth entitled her to be, into the first circles of 
I society, admiration greeted her on every side, and 
< many distinguished men of fashion were ^oon seen 
fluttering about her. But I am afraid she disap- 
pointed the favourable expectations with which 
> they had honoured her; and I have even heard 
■ that they soon very generally accused her of sta- 
' pidity. I felt, however, little irritation, and stilt 
' less surprise, on being informed of this mistaken 
' judgment, because I well knew it was not destitute 
' of something like a plausible foundation. There 
[ was, in truth, a considerable change at this period 
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in her manner to strangers, and altogether in her 
general habits and demeanonr. Any one observ- 
ing her among a group engaged in discourse, woold 
havi; thought by the mute, retired, but meditative 
expression of her look, the inspired vacancy, if it 
may be so termed, of ber countenance, that ber 
companions were conversing in a language she did 
not understand; and that she therefore indnlged 
apart in her own uncommunicated thoughts. It 
was the most abstracted air imaginable. She had 
always seemed happier in the country than in Lon- 
don; but ber distaste to the great city appeared to 
have been matured into aversion by the very event 
that might have been reasonably expected to mul- 
tiply it's allurements in the eyes of a young lady. 

Soon after her initiation into it's assemblies of 
gaiety, she became grave and habitually melancholy. 
I observed this with concern and alarm; but en- 
deavoured ineffectually to penetrate into the caose. 
She daily became more thonghtful, and more at- 
tached to solitude than ever; and when 1 tenderly 
urged her to disclose to me the reason of this,strange 
dejection, she burst into tears, and entreated u>e 
not to urge her on a topic respecting which she 



' cuulii give no intelligible answers. Tonched with 
' her confusion, and unwilling to wound the extreme 
I acuteness of feeling that I well knew her to pos- 
, sess, I desisted from further importunity; hut re- 
, solved to be cautiously observant of her conduct; 
, for I was now convinced she had formed some 
y secret attachment, which her apprehensive delicacy 
, forbade her to own, even to a brother whoro she 

► knew to be fondly indnlgent. AH my scrutinies 

► however were vain; her spirits continued to sink; 
t and the Brat genuine gleam of pleasure that had 
f Irradiated her soft eyes for months, I witnessed, 
I on my proposing our return into the country, as 
I the summer was fast approaching. 

► She was always a lover of the woods: always 

► enthusiastically charmed with rural scenery, of 

► which the most striking beauties of every descrip- 
' tion were to be met with round the paternal man- 
' sion where we then resided together. She now 

► resigned herself more fully to her early predilcc- 

* tiuns, and divided her time almost exclusively 

* in devotional exercises, forest walks, and poetical 

* reading. I dreaded the effect on her fragile con- 
' stitntion of the intensenees of thought and feeling 
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in which I often saw herabsorhed; 1 trembled at 
the wildness of her imagination, and endeavoured by 
gentle remonstrance to restrain it within moderate 
honnds. But I soon discovered that it was too late 
to contend with the mysterious disease that bad fas- 
tened itself on her mind; and I was consequently 
obliged to leave her to the uncontrolled operations 
of her fancy. Hour after hour, in every varietv 
of weather, she would wander anattended about 
the park, listening to the strange sounds that mur- 
mured amidst the ancient trees, catching the rays 
of sunshine on the woods and waters, watching the 
gleams of moonlight as they fell through the thick 
masses of leaves, gazing on the clouds as they drove 
along the heavens in gorgeous magnificence, anil 
indulging, no doubt, in every diversity of fancy 
which diversity of prosjrect could suggest. 1 some- 
times followed, and came upon her unobserved, in 
some remote part of the grounds, where I often 
found her seated in utter abstraction, with an air 
so still, so pale, so spiritual, that 1 have actually 
for a moment suspected the evidence of my sense*;, 
and silently approached to convince myself, by 
touching her, it was indeed my sister that I saw. 
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' and not an immaterial resemblance conjnred up tu 
' ilelade me. I frequently surprised her in tears, 
' and occaitionally caught broken exclamations from 
I ber lips. But tbis wild incomprehensible spirit 
' was too ardent for the soft and lovely tenement 
\ it inhabited. Like a devouring flame, it preyed 
upon the form it should have animated and che- 
rished, and, before she had attained her twentieth 
year, brought the beautiful Enthusiast to the grave. 
, To me who had long marked in mouinfiil anti- 
, cipation the silent but sure progress of decay, 
, who had long seen, through the bright hectic 
flushes of her cheek, the treacherous finger of 
, death enfeebling and wasting the powers of exist- 
tbe shock was perhaps les^ overnbelming 
, than it might have proved, had she been anex- 
. pectedly cut off. But the deep eventaal sorrow — ■ 
< the dreary never-sleeping con'^cionsDess of having 
' lost One, whose place no creature in the wide world 
I could ever fill up to me — have been such as to 
' dead all my days, and damp every subsequent 
' enjoyment. I have since but rarely prevailed with 
myself to visit the seat of my ancestors: there is 
■ not a spot througbout the extensive domain Imt 
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[ seeins, even at this distant [leriod, dismally haunted 
' with the spectre of my sweet and inimitable Sister. 

I was convinced soon after her decease, on the 
I inspection of her pa|)ers, that I had unriddled the 
strange mystery of fatr latter years, and that she 
was the victim of a romantic infattiation. I have 
I told you of her passionate devotedness to poetry. 
\ It constituted the main felicity of her life; and f>he 
, held in absolute reverence those Poets, of whate^-er 
, age or country, whose works are chiefly distin- 
I guished by bold originality of thought, enriched 
, with a certain wild tenderness of fancy, that runs 
t through the compositions of genius like the veins 
y of golden- ore through the fossils of the mine. 
y She was intimately acquainted with the biogra- 

t phy of letters; and would weep in unrestrained 
y sympathy over the misfortunes to which literary 
} characters of all ages, and poets in paiticnlar, 
y seem to have been obnoxious. Genius was, with 
t her, paramount to every extrinsic consideration of 

► wealth or office; and, in right of itself, the truest 
* and most legitimate nobility. She pushed this 

► principle to the utmost possible extent. Almost 

► the only occasion on which I recollect her to 
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have departed from the engaging softness of her 
temper was, when a young nobleman, who had 
shewn himself a good deal captivated with her ap- 
pearance, after having drawn her attention, and 
even awakened her interest, by the apposite ntainicr 
in which he spoke of some of her favonred writers, 
conchided by observing, that, after all however, 
such persons were to be regarded on!y in their works, 
and a luun, for instance, like Collins, though con- 
fessedly an exquisite poet, was, from the obscurity 
of his birth, qnite unfit for companionship with 
gentlemen. Her answer was a look by much the 
most contemptuons I ever saw on her countenance: 
it was the more impressive on account of the rare 
appearance about her of any thing indocile or ill 
humoured; it quite amounted to superciliousness. 
I must allow that he was a little unlucky in his 
illustration; for Collins was. I think, above all 
other modem poets, her favourite. She turned 
silently away, and never listened to htm after- 
wards. 

Combining this and many other slight cir- 
cumstances with all the pectiliar traits of her cha- 
racter, and with the strong evidence afforded me 
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' by the perusal of home beautiful short poems of her 
' own cotuposition, found in her desk, 1 was impress- 
' ed with u conviction, which hiis never since been 
shaken, that I had at length discovered her secret. 
' .My solution was, that she had conceived a decided 
! and unextinguishable passion for a poetical crea- 
' ture of her own imagination. She had made him 
\ up of all the best materials her creative powers 
. could suggest, or her fond ingenuity extract from 
' the characters of eminent poets, to make an inte- 
. resting Man of Genius. He was fiill of original 
, fancies, and of generous cjualities; sublime in his 
, conceptions; wild, fer%'ent, fiery, and courageous; 
, but stmggling with adversity and neglect; wander* 

> ing unnoticed from place to place, poor and for- 
■ loni; longing in vaiu for a congenial friend; re- 
. served, melancholy, and driven by solitary, despon- 

> dent, uapaiticipated feeling, almost to the brink of 
' madness. 

Such was the fanciful Idol her heart had en- 
shrined iu it's affections! Her reason and imagina- 
tion were at continual warfare. The first told her 
that such a Being could never be realized to her; 
the second that there must be somewhere such a 
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► Being, and that Nature, in spite of a sneering 

* world, designed them for each other. Paradoxical 

* as the assertion may seem, I am confident she sunk 

* «o prematurely into the tomb noder some over- 
[ whelming mental struggle of this description. 

[ Persons of downright heads will say that all 

this only proves the danger of an ill-regnlated 
^ imagination. Be it so. I lio not hold her np as 
, an object to be imitated; thongh, considt-ring her 
, simplicity of manners, her innocence of mind, and, 
, above all, her afiecting piety, which was never in 
, any way relaxed, I donbt whether her example 
, might not have been of good rather than evil ten- 
, dency. Her moral and religions qnalificufions 
. were all pure, and therefore woithv of being copied; 
I and, as to her peculiarities, none bnt ]iersuns of < 
I the same enthusiastic stamp with herself, could be 

> supposed liable to danger from them, and «nch 
I persons, or any indeed who at all resembled her 
I in them, never yet came within my knowledge. It 
' must perhaps be confessed fortunate for domestic 
' happiness that instances of the mental infatna- 
' tion under which she laboured are rare. In con- 
' ceding thns ranch however to the lovers of sober 
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plainness of character, I am weak enoogh to do it 
with reluctance. For oiy Sister, with all her eccen- 
tricity, seems to me to have been a creature almost 
angelic. 

[ never ramble in the fields in Spring, when 
all is bursting vegetation and freshness, or in the 
forests in Summer, under the shades of redaodant 
foliage, and amidst the melody of birds; I never 
hear the winds roaring among the sallow woods 
of Autumn, or whistling over the bleak naked 
landscapes of Winter; I never inhale the mvigo- 
rating air of a fine morning, or look upon the 
stars and the moon in the serenity of a clear night^ — 
without feeling a conscious loneliness; without 
hearing a mournful whisper at my heart, that re- 
minds me my Sister is no more on earth to enjor 
with me the magnificence of nature. 

E. N. 
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Of ParailiiF, ll.at Uut turrii'd the FkII ! 






t Thou art meek and ooDiUnt, bkting chuge. 






: And finding in Ibe calm of Uath-tried Ion 
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Having been for many days confined to a sick . 






chamber, away from air and exercise, I have lost 


J 




all zest for books, although multitudes of them 






surround me. Hayley's Life of Cowper is the 






only work into which 1 can look: hut it is full of 






melancholy and discomfort. What availed the ■ 






fame of the Poet against the disorders of mind 






and body, which oppressed him ? 


1 




1 give up the hope of discovering any definite ■ 
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and iutelligible principle, upon which the character ' 






of genius is applied to an anthor by the variety of ' 






modern writers who nndertake the office of critics ! | 
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According to the rules laid down by some, it woolt) 
seem as if Cowper deserved that praise: but then 
some tests sire dictated to me by others, by which 
I am bound to decide that Cowper's mental cha- 
racteristics were the reverse of genius! If their 
doctrines be right, Cowper was a mere common- 
place versifier, without invention, or originality! 

Bewildered in these doubts, 1 have no pole- 
star but the lesson of Time: the experience of 
what has pleased successive ages of varying man- 
ners. Hence arises the high value of a classical 
taste. The reference to these models gives ns a 
certainty in deciding upon literary excellence, 
which cannot be mistaken. And he who composes 
after the models of Virgil and Horace may rest in 
a oahii confidence that he shall please posteritv, 
even though he should want those gorgeous beau- 
ties, to which alone modern readers confine the 
praise of genius. 

Some of Cowper's conversatiomd poems par- 
take of the Horatian manner; I mean of the 
Epistles and Satires of Horace. But who has ever 
caught the elegant felicity of his Odes? There is 
no ancient aothor, whose beauties evaporate in r 
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' translation, like Horace's. The attempts of Francis \ 

* Monld be Indicrous, it' tliey were not rfisgustiog! \ 
' Look at the enchanting f^ides ut altd, &c. the \ 

* ninth Ode of the First Book: of which even Drydcn ' 
' has failed to give the expression, or the spirit. ' 
' Francis has stolen from Dryden; and only altered , 
' his verses so as to mar the real merit the noble , 
\ translator had reached. , 
\ Cowley has canght more of the Horatian , 
\ vigoar and ease than Cowper: but his imitations , 
\ are not free from the metaphysical and other , 
, blemishes which disfignre his original poems. He < 
, is more powerful, more original, and more brilliant ■ 
, than Cowper: hnt less pure and less equal. As to < 
, his prose, it is the very perfection of the English • 
) language; the most elegant, the most easy, the i 
, most idiomatic, the most informed with thought. < 
I A strange opinion has of late become fashion- * 
I able, that none but long poems desen'e celebrity. < 
I If this were just, Horace would be entitled to but ' 
k little reputation; and poor Gray and Collins would ' 

> sink into entire insignificance. The tnith is, that ' 

> it requires the genius of Homer, Virgil, Spenser, ' 
' or Milton, to make a long poem palatable: but ' 
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inapy have strength enough to delight for a little 
while. The quaint and instipid pen of Cuniljer- 
land dared to pronounce the splendid gems of 
Gray trifles, because they wanted bulk; while he 
himself hud written voluminous verses, which be 
was so presumptuous as to denominate Epic Poetry. 
Senseless witling, who could neither follow, nor 
even enjoy the higher flights of the Muse! 

As to Cowper, nothing seems less appropriate 
than the praise which has been given him, of ori- 
ginality. He is easy, various, flexible, unaffected, 
and copious in images and sentiments which come 
home to men*s business and bosoms. Bat his 
Task is every where a combination of the thoughts 
and language of his predecessors; Shakespeare, 
Milton, Thomson, youngs W'arton, Gray, and a 
hundred others. Perhaps it is among his charms, 
that by not seeking singularity he is always natural. 
There is no greater temptation to the vices of cor- 
rupt composition, than a constant struggle to be 
original. Burke, as a prose writer, wonld never 
have been so rich, so eloquent, and so just, if he 
bad rejected a thought or a phrase, becauite others 
had used it before him. 
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I well remember reading The Task when it ' 

first came out about 1785; and the chief merit ^ 

which Ntruck me was, the boldness and frankness ' 

with which the poet dared to handle trite subjects \ 

both of description and remark It was evident \ 

that the materials of his predecessors were amal- ] 

gamated with the sensations of his own mind ; and , 

that he bninght them forth as thev rose, without ', 

anv attempt to disgnise the fonntaias from whence , 

they flowed. Cowper's very facility arose in part , 

from the treasures which his memory supplied. , 

Bnt he used them always as a master; and not , 

with any fearfnl and servile imitation. , 

The great fault of his poem is it's tendency to , 

the factitious cant of a religious sect. In him it < 

was disease, which had taken a frightful hold on a . 

morbid state of body. But this unction was a < 

main instrument in the poptilarity of his work; < 

and still keeps it in extraordinary favour with a • 

large mass of the people. ' 

All the common enjoyments of life, all the < 

sweet pleasures of domestic privacy, are descrilxid ' 

by this writer with such simplicity of colunring, • 

:, like all unambitious and iinexaggerated pic- ' 
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tores, tbey never tire. They call forth no raptures 
which cannot last ; they lift ds into no hi|:fa re- 
giuns, which, when the magic wand is withdrawD, 
leave ns to sink down upon earth again iu exhanst- 
ed dreariness. They convey a sober homefelt cer- 
tainty of bli<i^, which is consistent with oor daily 
feelings and daily duties. 

This is not the highest province of the Muse: 
and to call it so, is to try an art, whose primary oh- 
ject is delight, by the test of usefulness. To place 
Cowper in the first class of Poets, would be to 
make sublimity and boldness of imagination sub- 
ordinate merits. 

In Cowpers private habits we see all the same 
traits which distinguish his writings. Gentle, on- 
ambitious, fearful, shy; a lover of rural scenery; 
an adept in the little innocent amusements which 
Bll up the hours of solitude in a domestic privacy: 
insensible to the ardonrs of popular station, and 
terrified at the noises of popular notice. Dangers, 
adventures, change of scene, novelty of pursuit, 
energy of occupation, were not only unsought, bnt 
would have palsied him with agitation and despair. 
(), if he had been used to such a life of diffic 
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and oppressions, and iujuries, and calumnies as 
has fallen to my lot, whither would have flown 
those sweet inteirals of poetical enjoyments, which 
throw such magic on bis gentle and illuminated 
writings ! 

Mark the more stormy course of the lives of 
Spenser and of Milton 1 And mark the more vigor- 
ous and fiery movements of their minds! Sjienser's 
fancy delighted to dwell on the perilous deeds of 
chivalry, and the gorgeous feasts, the frowning 
battlements, or terrific chambers of enchanted 
caGtles: while Milton still more magnificently em- 
ployed his gigantic mind in contrasiting the inno- 
cence and beauty of the garden of Eden with tlie 
Pandemoninm of fallen and rebellious Angels! 
During these fictions, Spenser resided in the midst 
of savage insurgents, with the nightly cries of ra- 
pine and murder around him; and Milton lived 
with the avenging sword of State suspended by an 
hair over his head. 
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^ Sliel)! inrmait a( Cbailts Tctfir, Xoib l^lgfi Gfiannllmt of 

l^nglaiA ; tulil) an aDmirittilr ILciKi a( 'Sbbitt ftom iiim la 

Si. Jittcti t|)( Jljtsiocian. 

Tb< palbi of {1017 lead Lot to the gnrt. 



■ About thirty years ago the following very valuable 
Letter was ptiblishetl in a Magazine, copied, 1 

' presume, from Dr. Birch's MSS. in the British 
Museum. It not only does great honour to the 
w riter, bnt is so singularly interesting and in- 

' stmctive in the matter, that 1 feel an irresistible 
iuipulse to bring it into fresh notice. 

Charles Yorke, the secoud son of Lord 

' Chancellor Hardwirke,' by Margaret Cocks, niece 

■ It may sppnr a irLflmi: rircnmiiancr, hardly «urlh mcntianiDg. tbtl, ■■ 
■nliFipuliD^ Ibc g'orf vbich Ihii funil)' wu aftrrwardl to ntUiu b| Ibc 
>, William SUalblcl uf IMrtrt, in Ib'S!), m ikci u iKqual in liii kUI a( 
.•din'i C<]aim>'nt.>rii:ii to hii grsuduin Philip Tsckc, ll>r ChanetUor*! 
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of Lord Soiiiers, was born in 1722. From hi 
earliest years be joined nil tbe falent<i for literatnrc, 
and all tbe feelings of genius, with a noble anibj. 
tion for the duties of public life. At the age of 
twenty, he says in a Letter to Bishop Warlnirton, 
" When I ani conversing with vuii on subjects of 
literature nr ingeniiitv, I forget that I have anv 
remote interest in what is going forward in the 
world; nor desire in any time of life to be an actor 
in parties; or as it is railed somewhere, subire 
tempestates re'ipubUcoe. But when I 6nd every 
one int|iiiriug to day concerning the Report of 
the Secret Committee yesterday, this passion for 
still life vanishes; pgUis Jio, et mersor c'lvilihus 
undis." 

At the age of twenty-6ve, he came into Par- 
liament; and at the age of thirty-fonr, was raised 
to the high oDice of Solicitor General; and Bve 
years afterwards, (ijGl) to that of Attorney Gene- 
ral. In Jannary, 1770) he was appointed Lord 
High Chancellor: and died in a few days. 

One of the first doubts, which obtrudes itself, 

on the fate of this amiable and hiuietited character, 

whether he would not have been happier and 
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more usefiil in the shadfs of privacy? However 
.stronji ail atlvoeate I maybe for occasional solitiiiif 
ami the piiic pleasures of a niral retirement, 1 
have no hesitation to decide that Mr. Yorke would 
neither have heen happier, nor more useful, in a 
life of seclusion. There were indeed many flowers 
of beautiful and delicate tints, the natural growth 
of his mind, which would have flourished better in 
the shade; but it is apparent that the flame of 
public distinction could never have been suppress- 
ed in him. without turning inward, and corroding 
his heart. 

Thei* are some mind,s which require to lie 
perpetually referred to the test of experience. They 
would he consumed by the fire of a rivalry which 
should be in pursuit of imaginary superiority. They 
would pant after unattainable powers and deserts; 
and sink into despondence, because they found ihey 
could not reach them. The mind of Mr. Yorke 
appears to me to have been of this mould: aspii 
ing to the highest, yet easily cast down, he would 
have spent his Hie in the most painfiil sort of abas- 
ing dissatisfaction. It is only by comparison and 
trial that we know ourselves; and where real talents 
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possessed, that we discover the elevated place to , 
which we are entitled. 



r from the Hon. Charles Yorke, ajienvards Lord 
Chancellor, to the Rev. Dr. Birch. 



" 1 thank you much for ihe sheets of Sir Francis Bacon's 
Letters,*' They are extremely curious and well writ, and have ( 
made me impatient for the rest. 

" No man desenes so much of the public as you do, for < 
brining lo light so many valuuble memorials For the illustration , 
both of literary end civil history in England : but you will for- 
(Cive me, if I wish the words in brackets, f. 31, 33, struck out ' 
of the book. They c-onvey no fact; and tincc Sir Francis Bacon , 
struck thctu out of his letter, as conveying a low and indecent ' 
flattery to the king, as well as betraying a weakness of passion 
and resentment in himself, I think that you have no more right i 
to print them, than you would have if you could read (he hearts 
(if men, so as to be conscious of every roving thought or w 
ward gift of passion which crosses them involuntarily and by ' 
surprise. It is enough if men do nut act by them ; but tc 
subject to such starts of mind is matter of constitution, : 
part of the mechanism of human nature, and ougbt not to be ' 
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Un, S|K«hci, AdTicH, tit. of I 
Lord Higli Cbuicellor of Eoglui 
tnriou nmum at thia gttU mai 
prLtati jwprn •od loote mFmonDi 
.V«* in Eurof. Mag. Srf 



• BacoD, Laid VucoaDt St. Albui 



J hill dnd Kispi u 
»ni worth; the pnbhc 



1 



(.■x}H)Hoil, lost the rentier should npply ihtt to the chamcter of llie 
niiiii which nevpr enlered into his conduct. You hsve ihe best 
lipiiri in (he world i but your zeal for the illnstratioti of Hfalaty 
utmost mrtkea you transgress those lans which, in the ca«e of 
me, or any other ninn now alive, you would hold most sarr«d 
Now, though ^>ir Francis Bacon has been deail alntuei oar 
hundred Rnd fi)riy years, yet I think his &ine and hi^ inentiirr 
more rrcent. more living, and more bright, than when be was 
alive. His faults are cast in the shaile by the ranitotir of piK- 
tcrlty, and tiner colours laid over his virtues, unsullied by etrrj 
mid dclntction, (those busy and maHgnanl passioDS afcoatera- 
)n>r,iric*,) or even by his own weaknesses. 

'■ Iti'sidcs ihe justice due in morality to the man, let tne 
add. that what I am n>iw exticling from you as aa Hi<>toriaa, 
(or (.'olli-ctor uf Historical Monuments.) is due in discmioo 
and ciimniou policy to the world. For indeed the foibles aod 
vicc« of )^rcal men, celebrated fur their parts and actions, too 
inui h exposed to view, ouly contiim ami comfort the rult^r b 
die like conduct, without teaching to that vulgar the imilalloa 
of ihfir \-irliics Give me leave t-i add. that this reasooii^ is 
irrMimible, where the person in question has himself checked 
the f(?elings, and cancelled tue first expressions uf bisovra En- 
iciiipemtc ptissiun. 

' ' L«t lue bee; of you to reprint the leaf which coBtauM the 
|ia.i4ii^ objected to, and supply the gap either by asterisks, of 
liy n note, which the letter well dcsen'es, as to the stale of tba 
Kiri(;'a revenue, tiien |iending in I'arliament (or near that time) 
fur lie liberation j and which will probably give you an opput'- 
tuniiy (if vindicating Lord Salisbury, ivham Sir Francis Bttc^on. 
with so much di^^nity, gravity, and decorum, calb a grtM sub- 
ject and a great servant, in another letter written to the King 
immediately after the Treasurers death. 

" Forgive me, dear Sir, and bflieve me with (rue alTeclIoii 



ays yo. 



' C YORKE ■ 
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/n the second vohime ({/"The Rominatob,' No. 57// 
have given An Essay on the Subject of Bonk-making. / 
find among my papers a Fragment containing a similar train 
of remarks, with some vartalbn nf language, tchtch I shall 
introduce on the present 



Z^il Kobrlty o( flwuglil, or cbrn Kingiugt In Boobs, 
is bcr; I Bit, 



All ii imiUttoa. Tit idH of Ihc Prnijin Lcttcn ii taken from the 
Tutkitb Spf. Boilrdo bu imitalcd Puld, Ariixlo bu Imitated Bolaitlo. 
Till Gcniiuci (pparcntlx molt original borrow from each, 

f'olliirt a» rirttf #y J. rTurivn im kit Enay t« Fept. 



It has been said that there is nothing new nnder 
the sun. It is scarce credible bow little novelty 
there is in literature. The generality of new pub- 
licutious are a mere pouring of the same ingredients 
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out of one book into another. The nuioher of ori- 
ginal thinkers is small indeed. Authors tuo gene- 
rally exercise their memories, rather than their 
understandings or fancies. 

When once a writer has habituated himself to 
rest upon authority, he la fearful of venturing alone. 
He does not leave the shore, and push into the 
wide sea, where he must rely on his own judg- 
ment. 

A table of original writers in any language 
would be curious, amusing, and instructive. The 
test of priority in this list ought not to be, as some 
may suppose, the singularity of an author's opinions; 
but that force and raciness, which bears witness 
that hh compositions result not from his memory, 
but originate from the operations of bis own mind. 
What is materially different from all prior 
sentiments, more especially in speculations upon 
human life, is probably more striking thao just. 
It is what thousands have faintly perceived, but 
none so well expressed, that finds an instantaneous 

i ' echo in every bosom, aud is acknowledged as the 

f stamp of genius. 

# There are writers, making high pretensions, 
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who constantly remind as of some' prototTpe, not 
only in their thoughts, but in their expressions, 
and arrangement. These may be considered as 
reflectors, incapable of sending forth light from , 
their own fountaius. There is a languor and dim- 
oess in tbeir productions, which betrays all the 
inferiority of a borrowed and secondary lustre. 

If this is the case in works which assume the 
character of genius, how much more strongly is it 
exhibited in books of mere learning and labour! 
There the same materiuls are repeated in the same 
words, without the aid even of a solitary new 
remark. 

it is the primary excellence of Gibboirs great 
historical work, that every part of it passed through 
the ordeal of bis own mind. All his materials 
were deeply digested, re-arranged, and new-com- 
bined by himself. Never was there a greater ex- 
tent of enquiry exhibited; and never was the result 
more luminously brought together! It might have 
been conveyed in more simple, more varied and 
eloquent language; and a varied simplicity would 
have carried the reader forward without fatigue or 
languor. In spite of this, it is a work possessing 



I 



I 



I 



» 



so many traits of original excellence, that it's fame 
must not only be seenred but increased by time. 

Here the Fragment, written some years ago, \ 
ends. I believe that it was my intention to have . 
said more of the literary character of Gibbon. But , 
there has lately appeared, in a Poem of a noble , 
Poet, an eiilogium on him, which I wonid rather , 
copy than attempt any farther praise from my own , 
feeble pen. The powerful Bard has united with it ( 
the name of another more brilliant and more eccen- ( 
trie genius: the witty and acute Voltaire, He 
apostrophizes the spots, which they have immor- 
talized bv their residence, in the following words: 



"Lausanne! andPerney! ye have been the abodes 

or names which unto you bequeath'd a iiamci 

Mortals, who s>iugbt and found, by dangerous rands, 

A piith tu perpetuity of fame : 

They were gigantic inind^, and their steep aim, 

Vi'oB, l'itan-li!ie, on danng doubts to pile 

Thoughts which should call down thunder, and the flame 

Of Heaven, again assaii'd, if Heaven the while 

e leeearch could deign no more than Ginile 
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A wit as various,— -gay, grave, sage, or wild,— 


















The Prutcus of their tuietiH : But his own 






lireutheH iiioet in ridicule,— which, as tlie wind. 






Blew where it listed, laying all things jirone,— 






\ Now to o'erthrow a fool, and now to shake a throne. 






" The other, deep and slow, enhausting thought. 






And hiving windotn with each studious year, 






In iiieditution dwelt, with learning wrought. 






Ami shaped his weapon with an edge severe, 






Sapping a snlemn creed with solemn sneer j 






The lord of irony, — that master- 3 pell. 






Which stun^ his foes to wrath, which grew from fear. 






And doom'd him to the zealot's ready Hell, 












I have been indtited to cite these iines in 






pruise of Gibbon, on accoant of that pari of them. 






which regards his leaming and industry. I lament 




' 


the presumption and unfairness of his scepticism. 


■' 




: ^*®^ 
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Ipappintse li« in it}( 0Hnt, ant) in l!)e Icitiosmtnl of tbr Stnnt* I 
of Katucc: not in i!)( auiiojii:!) Btiolus of lift. 



I or* not, Fuituac, what you mc dinj : 

YoD cannot rob me of fret NfttDre'i grace i 

Yoa cimnol rtui the wLndowi of the ikj, 

Through which Auroni ihon her brightening fan; 

Let health my neieci and finer Gbrei brace. 

And t their loyi lo (he grea! cltiUreit Icarc : 

Of fancy, reuon, virtae, nought ciia me berrkve. 



I BELIEVE that there is little happiness in tb)<^ 
world, but in a duly-attempered mind. Euse, 
cheerhilness, and enjoynieiit, are for the most part 
independent of outward circumstances. The wis- 
dom of the heart, a serene fancy, and gentle affec- 
tions, air, exercise, and competence, not riches, are 
the principal sources of human enjoyment. On 
all the subjects connected with this sentiment, the 
Essays in Prose and Verse of Cowley are among 
the most instructive, the most connncing, and the 
most beautiful. These few remarks aie but 
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ago. 
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diictory of a poetical Fragment, written years 




containing a picture of the feelings of my min 


il on 






tbis important topic. 


■ 
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Whal constitutes our happiness below r 


■ 


M 




Does it from birth, or raok, or riches flow? 




■ 




Or comes it rather from an equal mind. 


[ 


■ 




Alike to every varying fate resign'd > 


■ 


^ 




The glittcriag gew-gaws nf the world delight. 


: 


1 




While noTcUy givea interest to the eight: 


. 






Bill soon they pall upon the weary sense. 


■ 






And are receiv'd with cold indifference. 








The splendid coronet, that for awhile 


■ 






With swelling rapture makes llie wearer smile. 


[ 


1 




Ere long unnoticed and unfelt, in vain 


. 






Will press the temples, or the paniiels stain ; 


; 






And tables, spread with eiich luxurious store. 


, 






.After long use will gratify no more. 


' 






Lord of his thoughts and passions, he whose soul 


[ 






Yields to imperial Reason's calm controul. 


, 






Placed fw beyond wild Passions ebbing tide. 


, 






Serenely down the stream of life can glide ! 








For him an higher Wealth extends its charms i 








And chaster Pleasures clasp him in their arms. 




J 




With them he walks to see the golden Mom 


■ 


J 




The sky with orient streaka of light adorn -, 




J 




i 




J 
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Wilh thera amid the noonday heat he strays^ 
Where deepening groves exclude the solar blaze ; 
With them refreshed he wanders forth to meet 
Mild Evening pacing with her dewy feet. 
With these associates he forgets the world. 
Nor trembles, tlio' the brand of War be hurl'd^ 
And Heirs destructive banner half unfurl'd. 

To him who daily sees the bmghing earth 
Beauties of every shape and hue put forth, 
Beyond the power of human skill t* unfold, 
Where's the surpassing light of grovelling gold ? 
O wealth of steadier beam ; more varying form. 
That every movement of the heart can warm. 
How different thine from that deceitful ray, 
Which wide from Virtue's temple leads astray; 
Which tends, however it's trappings seem to grace. 
The breast to poison, and the soul debase! 

The whole Creation is the wise man's wealth. 
Secure alike from law, and force, and stealth. 
No petty limits bound his vast domain : 
Intcrmlnate o'er mountain, vale, and plain. 
Stretches his mighty eye : 'tis all his own j 
The earth his footstool; and the heavens his throne! 
What paltry coin, if to one compound heap 
Stores of all misers of the wDrld could leap. 
Could buy a range like this r * * * 



I lament that this Fragment ends so abruptly. 
But it is in vain now to attempt to alter, or com- 



/ plete it. 

r 
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\ '■ 

N" XXXIV, 


l^efators to tl^e laist i^art of Vol. M. 

; 

; A SOLEMN interval has passed since The ] 
[ Sylvan Wanderer took uj> his pen. He ', 
is called on to finish his lucubrations in a man- 
ner, in which he thinks no one entitled to ■ 
call upon him: but he submits for the sake ; 
of his Piintcr. ; 
He hopes the reader may have the benefit \ 
of his delay. New scenes of lije have infused 
new colours into his mind; and revivified the 
old. The sighs of new winds have borne away 
his own sighs: and the whispers of fresh trees 
have dissipated his own nitirmurs. Solitude , 
has but nursed his studies, and recalled and 
concentrated the distracted powers of his mind. 


k. d 
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An inujidalioii of new literature has broke in 
upon him: and he begins to regret the short- 
ness of life, that ieuvcs him little time to make 
use of it. 

He, who lives in " the busy hum of men," 
whose energies are every hour and every mo- 
ment dainjied by the mean passions, the mean 
sentiments, the mean thoughts, the mean in- 
trigues of his fellow-beings, cannot guess to 
what an height of enthusiasm, and abstraction, 
the mind may be raised of him. who withdra^vs 
himself from the groveling occupations, and 
habits of society. Ideas, long buried, burst 
forth from the weight of earth, which has op- 
pressed them; the pure ambitions of unso- 
phisticated youth revive' with added strength: 
the langour and indifference of enervated and 
relaxed faculties are succeeded by ardour of 

* U ii impouible to cil« loo atttn the beautiful uid ocll knuim cUaMcal 
puugr, (nf Solait, I Ibiak) ; " Omne* bemino, qui tac atudcat prKiUuc 
ciEtcr'it ■nimaiitibui lunma open niti decrt, na TiUm lilentio Inntit^aol. 
Tcluil ftatn, quiR Natura prima ft Tcntii obedicntia finait." 
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^ research, permanence of industry, and imfa- 
I tigued desire of mental improvement: themc- 
» mory rei|;ains rapid force and comprehension 

► by argumentcd exercise: and all the stores of 
' former days, which had seemed to be lost, as 
[ if cast upon a barren soil, resume life, vege- 
[ tate, bloom, and fructify! 

y What is the altercation of petty politics: 

► the long night lost in the wrangle of coarse 

* and uninfoniied minds: the rude attack: the 
[ insolence of office: the bitterness of disap- 
^ pointed ambition: the fury of turbnlent Fac- 
t tion: the flattery of the mob: the false elo- 

► quence of youthful presumption; the swelling 
' audacity of drunken vanity: the disgusting 

* haughtiness of new-grown grandeur: the ob- 
j sequious treachery of corrupt success: the 
t endless catalogue of genius, and virtue, and 

► merit, de[)resscd: and of folly, stupidity, bard- 

* ness, and crime, victorious?---What is there 
[ seductive in these things, that we abandon for 
[ them the silence of woods; the wisdom and 
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' beauty of Nature; the sublime lessons of lonely 
\ contemplation; and that incessant culture of 
I intellect, which turns our material essence, 
, even while clogged with this frame of clay, 
' into spiritual? 

' Providence has ordained that very ordi- 
\ nary talents should suffice for the conduct of 
', the common aftiiirs of life: "coarse complex- 
' ions, and checks of sorrier grain," may do for 
' them. High faculties ought not to waste the 
' girts allotted to them in doing that which can 
\ be j3ei'formed by vulgar powers. 
', lint the state of selfishness to which the 
, corruption of manners, the artifices of life, and 
> a declining age of society have brought the 
' British Empire, more especially in its metro- 
]H)lIs, and large commercial and manufactur- 
ing towns, renders sentiments of this cast the 
'. objects of ridicule; and represents them as the 
ravings of insane Romance. Eloquencx', rhe- 
toric, poetry, and literature, are considered 
as of no intiinsic value, hut as flowery di 
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guises to draw unsuspecting confidence into 
the nets of extortion and plunder. And he 
who can really and sincerely and with open 
eyes sacrifice his worldly interest, his oppor- 
tunity of gain, and his sensual quidifications, 
to his love of study, of intellectual improve- 
ment, and of visionary pleasures, is deemed to 
be "one of Nature's drivellers," fit only for 
the custody of a Nurse, or a Keeper! 

An immense population, born without for- 
tune, and having by early habit and example 
extinguished all the primary emotions of the 
heart, are brought up to consider those who 
inherit wealth as nothing else Ihan objects of 
prey, on which they have a right to fasten; 
and which they are to conveit to their own 
uae by every artifice which the abuse of la«s; 
the cunning pnxluced by daily want; the 
hourly practice of unblushing deceit; the self- 
ish commaml of temper; the alternations of 
prostitute obsctpiiousness, and nide and hard- 
ened insult, can ettect! — Strangers to those 
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I lofty principles, those self- denying ambitions, 
that kind tenderness to the feelings of others, 
which distinguish him in whom the sense of 

, elevated birth operates to direct and soften 
the native endowments of \irtue and intellect, 
they mistake forbearance for folly and igno- 
rance, and generosity for weakness! Favours 

, cannot win, or move them; because their own 
hearts do not teach them to appreciate the 
intention: their expressions of obligation are 
hollow sounds of empty form: they attribute 

; all to their own management and skill: they 

', Inig themselves on their successful finesse, by 
which they have thrown dust into the eyes of 

' the willing fool ! 

They think that the world was made for 

; them! That with them are the abilities; the 
knowledge; the experience; the judgment; 
the industry; the energy; the moral worth! 

• That it is a perversion of that which ought to 
be, that the property, the rank, and the 

; power are not with them also! That brutal 
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force alone is against them: that to reverse 
this order, by whatever means — by art and 
policy, where strength and direct conduct are 
unavailable- --is but to bring back things to 
their true and just position! 

Is there a man ot" mental or moral saga- 
city, who will doubt the accuracy of these 
statements? Is it not the mode in which con- 
ceit always operates? Is it not the mode in 
which selfishness always stultifies the under- 
standing? Is it not the mode in which igno- 
rance always estimates its own superiority? Is 
it not the mode in which wickedness always 
mistakes trick and fraud for talent and wis- 
dom ? 

It is impossible however not to foresee 
that such opinions will be attributed to the 
bitterness of a disappointed spirit. Disap- 
pointment will be the inevitable fate of him, 
who enters into the world with a warm and 
frank heart. Wlu-re then for him can Hope 
find a line of conduct to rest upon? By 



I v? I I t I 



vidi odkcn! 



hn 

m. 

^ inanimate Xatore are open to 



and the 



and the ocean. 



Iv! Tlie 



treasures oT the mind, the creadtXB of frnnr, 
are ret at hb command! To wander free 
orer evenr varietr ot ojunln : and onder 



everv rarietr of cfimate : to 



at least and 



compare the dirersfied £u?e of manners and 
customs prodoced br the (fiveisfied inflneooe 
of soremments and positions ! To learn upon 

the verr spot, firom eacli coantrr. what is best 
in their own literature \ Bv intense thou^t : 
bv momenlarv infusion of new stores or new 
crilours; bv the enerjv excited br noveltr; 
bv incessant aclivitv of combination or dis- 
tinction. even a feeble mind mav be raised to 

m 

an height of power, which is not anticipated 
in the be>t ! 

How much the most stupendous genius 
has owed to his predecessors, it is not easy to 
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calculate. Milton would never have produced 
l)is Parad'm' iMut, hut lor his early visit to 
Italy; and his faniiliur acquaintance with the 
* sublitne inventions of Dante, Peti-arch.Ariosto, 
and Tasso. It is to ihe same cause that the 
exiraordinary effiilji;ence in Sackville's Induc- 
C tiun an<l Legend must he ascribed ! And Irom 
C these springs the tender and elegant Surrey 
drew Ihe clear stream of graceful and beau- 
tiful poetry, which lias iumiortalized him. 
We uiay yet go farther hack---to the very 
patriarch of our national harck — to Chaucer 
himsi'lf; and make the same observation ! I 
do not meutiou Spen>cr, who owed so much 
to Arinsto, because I do not at this moment 
recollect whether he hhuself ever visited Italy! *" 
O that Gray had allowed the world to profit 
more of Uie inspiration which he drank at the 

coatinrnt; anil 1 liclicrc, ihoatrli milh loa mafldenn. 
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same fountains, by more abundant draughts 
on bis nuise! 

How far it may be wise to encourage tlie 
utmost iiitfusity of sensation; and the utmost 
vivacity of imagination, it is not for the pre- 
sent Essay t(» discuss. A dangerous predo- 
minance of this last power over all the mental 
faculties may be easily conceived. But it is 
yet within the compass of this creative gift to 
do even more than has hitherto been done. 
We have in Britain but one Epic Poem. 
Though the poetical criticisms of Johnson 
arc to me in general revolting, there is one 
objection which he makes to the wonderful 
production of Milton, not ill-founded. It wants 
the complex interest of an Human Fiction. ]l 
cannot from its subject deal sulficiently with 
human passions, and the developentent of the 
human history. There is therefore a path yet 
open to a young British poet. He must he 
young : he must commence his labours in 
the bloom of life; and pursue them through 
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all the vigour of manhood. He must with- 
draw himself from the contamination of vul- 
gar worldly intercourse ; from workily grati- 
fications and desires ; he must keej) aluof 
fmm the influence of mean worldly emotions. 
He must freely open his Ixisotn U) the genial 
inspiration of this globe arrayed in all its mag- 
nificence and l>eauty; as the strings of the 
^olian Harp are turned to the breath of a 
favouring wind. He nnist perpetually medi- 
tate ; he must watch his thoughts ; he nmst 
arrest his feelings ; he nmst pursue his dreams; 
he must arrange; he nmst i\x by language; 
he must obtain the power of conveying the 
very colour and wannth of his ideas to others 
by the felicity of his words. This is not to be 
done by a broken attention, or a distracted 
heart. Purity, loftiness, and all the noblest 
sensibilities, as well as all the finest capacitie 
of intellect, must concur in forming the pre 
eminent being, adapted for Ihc performance 
of these high tasks. 
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c Tb;i?: ^it.h 1 p»rrrei.-t hnzmn exi«teiice has 
J r.r'^r y^t a.r>r-r. is n* • rfcriifire proof that such 
J nirij nt* nn>«-. B«?t*H^ each of the great 
m ^«> N, H- .ai»?r. Vinr3, Dante. Ario&to. Tas^^o. 
# arwl Mirtim. .ir.w-oretL no«xie so niv-eniinent 
^ ':: -.mn j^t ■ jrft. as t.tich >iicces>ivel%' dis- 
^ :»iivtfh h.i! tver shown himseli'to numkhid ! 
J \'> on*' Kkt >hake^peaiv ever bn>ke Ibrfh 
J 't)»r' »n- hirn ! ami no «xie. indeed, that conid 
^ t;' lif'ML-, f»r n^^al. lmt approximate to him, has 
W tv^ r ^•niiz^^^•^<T! aiiv natiiHi since! 
^ But 1^ t any man, whether his abflities be 
^ J"' :■ -::'.:. il. « ;ii?i:S'. ;r.i{ ftnirK*ratt'lv. and 

^ -i ■>!; t : :ri}v:r*. the ^tate ot lii^ c>un 

^ ;.*. * - ••: Ellin:!, atttra Uw months ot exor- 



■ :m a:i i ili- ipline. of attentiw and judiciou> 
rt.i'!i!:j. ami L-artful oun|K>sition, with the 
^ann- j,M»\t r> at the ciMunioncement ol' that 
priMtx^^! The roMilt of this cultivation will 
a^tinii^h hini. Hi' will tiiul strenyth that he 
«ii(l not ^nsjH-tt: a nuMuorv iniprovixl Ix'vond 
his ho|K>>: a facility of irras|)inir ideas wliich 
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had seemed impossible; ii distinctness of 
images, where all had been confusion; an ; 
arrangement of ihongbU which ha<l seemed 
to be in inclissoluble jicriilexity; and a facility 
which had seemed to be utterly out of reach I 
But this discussion grows too long ; the 
sheet is come to u close ; it has far to travel ; ! 
and what more requires lo be said on this ! 
fertile subject, nuist be reserved for antjther ' 
opportunity. 
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It is said liy Gingueiie in his Histoire Lttt^raire 
d' Italiey in Vol. V. Chap. XI\'. which contnins a 
' notice of the Life of Tasso, that " it has been the 
a lot of men of genius in all nations, and 
' all agi'^, to be |>erseciite(! in their life, and diversely 
judged of, even after their death," — " This destiny," 
he add-i, " seems to have been more genendly that of 
Epic Poets, than of any other. One might cite for 
esam)de Homer, Milton, Canioens, and, above alt, 
\ Tasso. The last mure unhappy than the rest, was 
aUo more invincibly devoted by Natnrc to the jwetic 
, talent." 

Perhaps it is not very dillicnlt to accoont for 
, this unhappy conrse of worldly disappointment 
! and suftering. That it is the imagination, which 
I constitutes the Poet, nobody doubts. That the 
, source of imagination is sensibility, appears to mt 
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equally clear. The most admirable psychologist, 
with whom I am acquainted, is M. de Donstetten. 
He defines the play of imaginntiun tu " consist of 
the reciprocal action of the sensibility npon the 
ideuK; and of the ideas npon the sensibility." — " It 
composes itself then," he goes on, " 1. Of the sen- 
timent, the mover, or exciter of the ideas. 2. Of 
the ideas put in motion by the sentiment. 3. Of 
the re-action of the ideas on the gen>>ihility. This 
definition is founded on the fact, that every senti- 
ment produces in the ^oul a movement, which gives 
oiigin to a series of ideas appropriate to the nature 
of the sentiment. One other fact cotiies in aid of 
this definition: it is that the memory of the imagi- 
nation depends on the preservation of the senti- 
ment, which is the mover. It must not be forgot- 
ten, that here the recollection embraces not only 
the series of ideas; but also the intensity and emo- 
tion of those ideas."' 

Wherein then resides the essence of all that is 
primary in the ingredient^ of Epic Poetry? Is it 
not in sublimity: in grandeur of sentiment: in 
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ger or resentment is boiling in the heart: outward 
compliance, where secret refusal is plotted: a mien 
ol polite forbearance and gentleness, where under- 
hand resistance and defeat is about to be put into 
the fullest force: apreteiided flattery and admiration 
of genius, when it is only valued as the convenient 
deliriani, which will bring the lion within the in- 
trign&r's chains: a gross and gaudy adulation of 
poetry, as a gift of heaven: while it is privately es- 
timated as a flowery bauble, Ht unly to deck out 
the hours of idle women and children, who might 
otherwise be occupied in interfering with the 
schemes of rapine which the man of desperate cun- 
ning is carrying on ? Are not these the qualities 
which lead to wealth, and promotion, ami all that 
saves us from " the hand of rude mischance?" 

Il it wonderful then, that the sublime, the 
C melancholy, the generous, the romantic Tasso, was 
overwhelmed with misfortunes and giersecutions ? 
The coufinemeut which he suffered for seven years 
' in the Hospital of St. Aune, hy the order of bis 
* patron, Alphonso, Duke of Ferrara, under pretence 
' of mental derangement, is loo well known to be 
•L detailed here. It took place in hi> thirtv-tifth year, 

t VO... M. 
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1579; ii"*' he was not released till 1586; his forty- 

, secoml year. He died 25th April 1595, aged fifly- 
: years, one month, and some days. " During 

, the time," says his Biographer, " that he was thus 
confined as insane, where the treatment lo which he 
was ohiiged to snhmit was more proper to augment 

, than ti) cure his illness, his great folly was, to be- 

. lieve that he could obtain either jnstice or pity of 
the Diike of Ferrara. He addressed pieces of verse 
to him, and to the two Princesses, in which his 
[nisfortnnes and sufferings were painted in the most 
touching and lively colours," 

Tasso had been now a year in prison, when in 
15 80, a surreptitious edition of bis four Cantos of the 

' Jerusalem Delivered appeared at \'euice from an im- 
perfect copy which had been put into the hands of 

' the Grand Duke of Tuscany. This theft was a pro- 

' found affliction to the author. His friend, Angeto 
Ingegneri, of Turin, to avenge the glory of the 

' poet, now took the opportunity of putting forth 

' two editions, one printed at Casalraaggiore in 4*". 
the other at Parma in 12"°. from a copy corrected 
by the author's own hand: an indefensible liberty, 

\ which no intimacy of friendship could palliate. 
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These two editions vrere taken off in a few davs: 
and the Venii-e editor in !iis turn gave another edi- 
tion from a copy still more correct; which was 
also rapidly sold : atid all this withmit even consult- 
ing the iuilhor, who niude the delight, and rtiised 
the curiosity of all Italy. At length a yontig Fer- 
raraise, attached to the Conrt, and intimately con- 
nected with Taisft, undertook to |nihti'sh an edition 
superior to all the rest; having the opportunity of 
consnlting the original corrected hy the author; 
and of even conferring, in cases of donbt, with 
Tasso himself. This edition appeared at Ferrnra 
iu June 1561; whs dedicated to )>nke Alplion^to; 
and presented to the Prince expressly in the name 
of the nnhappy poet. It was done in mj nincli 
ha<)te, as to he full of incorrectnesses, which vet did 
not prevent as rapid a sale as the others had had. 
This was followed hy another from the same edi- 
tor, Jnly 15SI; the first, according to Fontanini, 
which can he regarded as good and correct. This 
was followed three months afterwards hy at) edition 
at Parma, 1581 ; which has ser\x'd for the rnle and 
model of all subsequent editions. It is tme then 
that in this one year there appeared seven editions 
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I in Italy; and that there appeared six more in the 
I course of the $ix follon'ing months. 
, " In the midst of this glory," &ays GinguiiK, 

, '* amid the sound of these eulogies; amid the ap- 
, plauses which echoed from all parts, while editors 
, and printers enriched themselves with the fruit of 
, his hibours, the poor Tasso languished iu an hard 
I ciiplivity, neglected, despised, sick; and without 
■ even the necessaries for the accommodations ot 

* life. The ministers of the Duke's will added with- 
' out doubt to the severity of his orders, instead of 
' softening them. The little that they gave hira, 

* they seemed to study to give after the time that he 
' had either a want, or a desire for them. That 
' which was still more insupjKirtable in his prison 
' was, to be incessantly turned from his studies by the 
' dismal cries with which the hospital resounded; 

* and by noises, capable, as he says himself, of depri*-- 

* iug of sense and reason men the most wise and 

* sane," 

[ The deplorable bard prayed incessantly that 

[ these useless rigonrs might be softened; and tried 

* to persuade himself that Duke Alphonso was iguo- 
[ rant of them. " Perhaps he was ignorant of them ! 
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But couid even his inclllference, and want of en- ', 
qatry, in such a case, be excusable? And how ', 
could he support the idea of retaining in chains . 
him, who at this moment made his name, anrl the , 
glory of his bouse, resouud through Italy and alt , 
Europe? How could he refrain from running to , 
break those chains, while he read in the edition, < 
which had just been dedicated to him, this sublime < 
and tonching invocation : " Thon magnanimous < 
Alphonso, Thou who snstainest me under the fiiry < 
of fortune, and who gnidest to the port a stranger, < 
wandering, agitated, almost engiilphed amid rorks • 
and waves, receive with smiles this work, which I ' 
consecrate as a votary at thy altar." And yet be ' 
it was; it was this hard and unpitying Alphon-fO, < 
who had sunk him in this gnlph, and held him * 
plunged in it! ' 

" At length his restraint was a little relaxed— * 
apartments were allowed him sufficiently large to * 
walk in: which in the two past years had not been * 
the case. Tliese were obtained by the solicitations * 
of Sci])io de Gonzague, and the Prince of Mantua, ' 
Scipio's nephew; who had come to Ferrara, and 
visited him in his prison. Ihi^ visit and happy . 
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jsult, reanimuted the hopes of Tasso: and he flat- 
tcred hiin*etf he should be free in a few days: bnt , 
, his patience had yet long trials to undergo." &r. 

"The year following passed in the same man- , 
, ner. The Muses were his sole re^oorces when his , 
, health permitted him to labour; his studies were , 

only interrupted by the visits xvhieh men of litera- 
. tnre flocking from all parts of Italy paid to him: 
in which interviews t\\c Mamac of St. Anne com- 
manded admiration by his wisdom, his spirit, and i 
his knowledge." &c. 

"The year 1583 again held the same melan- ' 

> choly course. But at last the entreaties of the * 

> Cardinal Albano; of the Duchess of Mantna; and < 
' of many other persons of great credit with the Dnke, < 
■ were so pressing, that one day he sent for Tasso, ' 
' and told hini that he should he liberated in a little ' 

time,"" — " He permitted him to go out from time ' 
to time in the company of only one person. Ta»80 ' 
could thus frequent many of the most distingnished ' 
house'^ of Ferrara : and conid taste one of the plea- 
[ siires which he most loved, that of animated con- 
versation npon subjects of literature; moral philo- ] 
ophy; and sometimes gallantry: and wc find in ' 
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many dialogues composed by bim at this epoch, , 
\ traces of these interesting conversations. Dnring ^ 
[ the Carnival of this year, two of his friends carried ^ 
' him to see the Masquerades, a sort of amusement, , 
\ of which he had been always fond. He saw again ^ 
pith pleasure the Tilts, the Tourneys, and a multi- ^ 
. tude of Knights, diversely and richly armed, com- i 
, bating with an union of grace and valour, under < 
, the eyes of numerous assemblages of ladies raagni- i 
. iicently dressed. But before the end of this year i 
. these slight alleviations were all taken from him < 
. without his being able to guess the cause; and he < 
< fell into the same solitudes; the same privations; * 
I and the same despair as before." ' 

" Alphonso at length consented to release the ' 
■ poet at the instance of Vincent Goozague, Prince ' 
' of Mantua, who became security for him; and ' 
> took him back to his own court at Mantua with ' 
' him." ' 

'* Scarce escaped from his hard treatment, and ' 
' the snfferings of his long and nnjn^.t captivity, a ' 
' prey at the same time to physical evils, which cast J 
' new sorrovvs on his moral faculties; he yet forgot J 
' both the persecutions which he had endured, and , 
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those who had inflicted them; neither hatred nor 
bitterness approached his sodI: we can perceive dd 
traces of either in his discourses, or his letten. 
For the whole rest of the year he wrote constantly 
from Mantua to Ferrara, tohis dear friend Conslan- 
tini; we have the correspondence; hh labours; 
and, above ail, the Flortdunte of his father; his at- 
tachment; his acknowledgements to his faitfafnl 
friend ; his testimonies of recollection of the per- 
sons who had preserved a friendship for him: these 
were the subjects of his pen. Happy and consoling 
privilege of elevated souls; friends of the Mnses; 
iind superior to Fortune: while in vulgar minds 
injustice, oppressions, chains re-echoing for a long 
time, continue the punishment, and perpetuate the 
sufferings: so that they cannot know how to speak, 
or write of any thing else — that the past is for thent 
all resentment; the future all spent in projects, 
or hope of vengeance; — and, that always exas|iera- ' 
ted, they find not in the present either enjoyment or ' 

consolation !" 

I am not giving a regular life of Tasso. In \ 
Nov. 1591 he accompanied the Duke of Mantua to ' 
Rome, as one of his suite. Thence in Jan. 15^2 \ 
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I he established himself at Naples with the Prinre of 
' Conca. He afterwards removed tu the mansion of 
> Munso, Murqiiis de Villa, most [deasiiiitly situated 
upon the shores of the sea, and siirronnded with 
beautiful gardens, where the spring displayed the 
' most rich and delightful views. The efl'ect could 
' not be otherwise than happy on the inveterate me- 
' lanrholy and health of Tasbo, Here he finished a 
' little afterwards his SeconH Jerusalem. On April 
' 36, 1593, he again went to Rome. Cinthio Aldro- 
' bandini, nephew of I*ope Clement V'HI. received 
' him in his apaitments at the Vatican, His Jent- 
' salem Conquered appeared in December followinEr. 
^ In the commencement of 1594, he obtained again 
'_ permission of the Pope and his nephews, to pass 
[ the summer at Naple<;. On his arrival he chose 
^ for his residence the monastery of Sanseverino. 
I He had been at Naples scarcely fonr months, when 
; Cardinal Cinthio, impatient to see him return to 
\ Rome, and having incfieclnally invited him many 
; times, proposed, for the sake of attracting him, to 
; obtain a renewal of the ceremonv of the Trinmph 
; in the capital, which had not taken place since the 
i time of Petrarch. The Pope, at the solicitation of 
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liis nephew, made the decree, 
announce 



Cintliio hastened to i 



the triumi 



Tasso, to whom 
it, could not refuse 
r pronirvd for him by fnendship. As to 
h in itself, he was little affected bv it: 



he Iiinti'd the 



■ to Manso, in the melancholy 



le same to Manso, 
luliuns which he made to him, when the Crown was 
destined for him, which he believed that he shonld 
never receive. 
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AprUW, TBI 9. 

Although the safe standards of reference in qnes- 
tions of taste are the Classical Authors, they who 

would make them 6ur models, too often insist npon ' 
a servile and mo^t nnieasonable adherence to them. 

It is ridii'ulons to snjipose that Homer and Virgil ' 

and Horace would hare written exactly as thcv did ' 

write, if they had lived after the revival of all that ' 
had passed in ibe Gothic ages. 

1 do not hesitate to assert, that if they wonid \ 

have so written, they are not entitled to the same ' 

extent of praise for richness of gennis, as I have ] 

no doubt justly belongs to them. The manners J 

and events of these (iotbic ages, founded npon a . 

greater diversilv of striking actions and rircum- ^ 

stances, and on the ingenious and appalling abases \ 
of a more pure and sublime religion, offer a co 
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plexity, a gorgeousiiess, a wildness, and even a fan- 
tiistic picture-iqiieiiess, of imagery and sentimeot, 
nhich ttie umdern Epic or Lyric poet who should 
severely reject — (iray, wlio should not gladly ein- 
lirace, and evcu heighten hy all the genins and all 
tlie arts which jxietical ornament allows,) onght to 
be <'ondeniiied for languor, ittibecility, and the de- 
merit, of which the just fate is oblivion. So in 
tnitb the world have judged: and the Italia Libe- 
r«/rt" of Trissiuo'' is an instance of it. 

The rise of the institutions of Chivalry, the 
romantic and enchanting influence of the Tronha- 
ditut'i, among whom great princes, and counts, 
iiud heroes, were prond to enrol themselves; the 
gr;iiid and terrific creiitures of superstition ; the 
btiief in the fairy fictions; the gloomyhnt striking 
^ system of the (iothic mythology, have aflbrded 
materials and colours for the poetry of the last fix 
hundred years, which were unknown to the classic 
ages. It is hy Ariosto that the use of these things 
has heen carried to the utniobt extravagance: but 
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I it may fairly be contended that the censure of the ^ 
\ wonderful poet on that account has been often un- ^ 
', just and excessive. The Italians yet prefer him , 
', even to Tasso; and the technical criticisms l>y , 
, which the excellence of his brilliant work has liecn , 
, assailed, have in no degree lessened the interest , 
, they feel in it, and the power of the enchantments < 

► to which thev surrender themselves, i 
» Nothing is more surprising, than the strange i 
t mistakes entertained with regard to the essence • 
t and objects of poetry, not only by the half-learned. ■ 
i but even by men of profound erudition, when graft- ' 

► ed on dull native intellects. The people in tnith, ' 

► they whose minds are unsophisticated by artificial ' 
' mles of composition, are far better judges; and in ' 

► many cases good and accurate judges. They take ' 

► up, and dwell upon, what interests them; and no- ' 

* thing can interest long, which is not in sympathy ' 

* with the natum! play of their fancies, and the in- ' 

* alienable impressions and furniture of their minds. ' 
[ A large portion of those, who call themselves phi- ' 
' losophcrs and sound reasoners, are mere material- \ 

* ists of narrow comprehension, hard hearts, con- \ 

* temptilile scepticism, and unpiercable blindness! [ 
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' They have no sleeping fire within, to which the 
[ sparks of light can be commurncatcii. 
I But if on the one hand tliese materialist? re- 

I quire too iiinch of plain and substantial fact, unil- 
', luniiiied by seiitimcDt, or the airy creations of iht 
I spiritual world, the fashion, which is contrnt witb- 
\ out the display of a variety and rithnese of human 
, characters in fidl, diven-itied, and conflicting action, 
, in those poems to which it is willing to yield pre- 
, eminence, seems to possess but an insipid and im- 
, perfect idea of the charms and purposes of the 
, poetic wand. 

, During the whole of the last century, in Eng- 

I land, and perhaps through Europe, a sort of mere 
I ab*.tract poetry was by rapid gradations gaining 
. i^roniid. Whatever be the value of such poetry, 
• tlioiigh the faculties and actjniremeuts neccssarv 
I for success in it be great; yet it surely wants the 
> fulness of life and embodiment; 



that give to the productions of fancy all the interest 
of which they are capable. Hence the Epic Poem, 
whether Classical or Romantic, stands in the first 
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rank. Hence that which is Didactic, is only en- 
■ titled to so inferior a place. Hence abstract alle- 
" gory is defective in a principal merit. Hence ihe 
pieces of Gray and Collins, though they possess 
admirable attractions, cannot aspire to the chief 
seats in the Temple of Parnassus. Hence Pope 
belongs but to a third or fourth bench. Hence 
Dryden must rest his pretensions on his inimitably- 
versified Tales. Hence Cowley, and Thomson, 
and Akenside, and Young, and Cowper, must be 
content to stop at a distance from those, who ap- 
proach nearest to the altar. Almost the whole of 

"The rest remain behind, a tribe without a name!"' 

These doctrines, and the illustration of them, 
will seem severe. But when we contemplate such 
splendid genius, as that of Ariosto and Tasso ; such 
is the effect of the comparison. 

Gray, whose taste was not only acute hy na- 
ture, but improved and ameliorated by all the skill 
which profound, extensive, and constantly-exercised 
erudition could give him, somewhere, I think, 
speaks slightingly of Thomson's Seasons, for their 




want of human action. I believe, he sav^, that a 
merely descrijitive poem, (meaning, I presnme, <lc- 
scviptive of inanimate nature,) is an imperfect sort , 
of composition. It is probable, that his strong 
consciousness of what hnman jiidgment and iadn<i- 
try directing splendid geniu!i conld accomplish, and 
indeed had accomplished, may he as^iigiied a* tbc 
ciiuse of the trifling vahie he seems to have pnt on 
his own few, and short productions. He conld 
not be so insensible, as utterly to refuse the prai*c^ 
which were so copiously heaped upon him, withuni 
his seeking them. But it seemed sometimes to stir 
in him an invohmtaiy emotion of shame and con- 
fusion. He well knew how far he fell short, in 
many essentials, of the great masters, M-ho were the 
idols of his worship. His fastidious de*.ire of mi- 
nute polish; his constant familiarity with all the 
technical demands uf laboured and phlcgriiaiic cri- 
ticism; his low spirits; liis disposition to dread 
failure rather than to hope success; (he dull monor, 
tony of his life; the indolence of languid ease; the' 
obsequious flattery of too many of the few, with 
whom he associated; all contributed to nonrish in 
him a state of faculties and wishes entirelv inci 
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distent even with the iittetnpt to execute any long 
and great work.'' 

Gray is here selected, because he is deservedly 
one of onr iiioNt popular and most well-known 
poets. The defects, which may he imputed to 
him, are of course far more strongly exemplified 
in most of oor minor writers of verse. Poetry is 
nothing without life: but it may be the life of sen- 
timent and passion, rather than of matter. It 
must not be the mere result of the reasoning 
powers. 

The extreme rarity of the Poetical Power is 
€ strikingly proved by the very few instances of 
5 advantage taken of the magnlQcent and picturesque 
materials which the grand and varying featnres of 
European manner* from the Eleventh Century 
have furnished. . Stories abound in the annals of 
every nation, full of attractive circumstances. 

' On; mi, u 1 •atpect, oa tliit ucouDi ui unlikpp)' nun. Tbc ratt- 
gin of bit Rat gtoiDi. nnDUldrr(d awtif in ■ uri of k'ulitrn Grc. Ng man, 
nho 11 silted witb high pooen, wilhoot niing Ibrni, u bagip;. Tbij iiriu uut, 
■Dd caDtunie tbc reufl, (rom whkb Ihr flamci un End nn nnl. A eoniunl 
intcrcaons irilh tbe tnrbaltnci nf minkind iin> be fat^l : bat « 
ture a Dec€iHrT, Is tbcw tbe nluc af wlitudc by thf cunti 
■oTTow*. tad auBeriiigii if nol too coDftaat and (<» 
htighten tbe bcnllict, ftud give dctper aaJ aobler bue> L> 
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English Fiction has been more inclined to resort 
to these stores in the last twenty years. Bat it 
can scarcely be said to have made the dae nse of 
them, that great Genins^ directed by jnst taste^ 
might have exercised. 
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Hobt of .ifamc-^-StnUr of brinct tiuin rfilimaItti>»Ss"tP"tilS 
crtatiti i)jj a Zah of Misfortunes, ant ^ufftitnss. 



> The love of Fame is not merely innocent, bnt 

' higliiy ]iraiseworth)% when the means by which it 

B pnrsuerl are noble and virtuons. It is an usefnl 

md almost necessary impulse to generons exertions. 

' Momenlary distinction may be gained by so many 

' mean and base, or foolish modes, which it is easy to 

' practise ; and of which the practice is in itself plea- 

' siirable, at least to the wejik or cornipt passions of 

' manliind, that a short-sighted seltisbness has every 

temptation to follow these more sedncing paths. 

' The desire therefore of celebrity in right of (nialities 

' and acquirements which are estimable, ought never 

' to be deemed selfish. 

There are many occupations, of which tlie 
' cotninunication of the results to others, forms the 
laiu value. Whatever intrinsic pleasure may be 
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derived from the act of employment in many sorts 
of literary composition, it arises in part from the 
Iiope that we are about to confer pleasure or in- 
stmction on others. Tlie thoughts and sentiments 
would expire within our own bosoms, had we not 
this incentive to preserve them. Merely for our 
own penisal, the satisfaction to be gained from snch 
ivritings, Is not worth the toll. The fatigue arising 
from over-laboured thought, destroys the charm: 
the novelty and freshness are gone; and familiarity 
has produced a cloying repulsiveuess, which dis- 
satis6es us with ourselves. 

These are strong and just motives by which 
atithoi's may be actuated in the wish to appear be- 
fore the public. But they may not be the only 
ones M'hich are amiable and well founded. It must 
not be imputed to foolt>ih vanity, if they are desir- 
ous of bringing their most secret and deeply-con- 
sidered re6ectIons to the test of public judgment. 
It often happens that their faculties cannot work 
except in the closet : they arc conscious that their 
outward appearance in society is so far from ex- 
hibiting talents or knowledge, that not only in the 
lanner, but in the matter, of what they say, thev 
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appear ig;norant and confused. A sensibility to the ' 
' esteem of others, which is implanted in us for the \ 
. wisest purposes, makes them impatient to endea- ' 
^ vanr to prove, that, instead of contempt and neg- 

> led, they arc entitled to notice and pre-eminence. 

^ It has heen well said of statesmen, who think , 

t that they cnn benefit their country by the wisdo 

, of their measures, that they are justified in seeking , 

1 all the ordinary means of getting into power, which . 

» are not in themselves wrong or base, because it . 

I will open to them the opportunity of putting their . 

I plans of policy into execution. For similar reasons < 

> an author may be anxious for reputation, because • 
I it will give him the means of influencing the world < 
I to adopt opinions, which he believes to tend to • 

> their improvement, or innocent delight. 
' We know that what is excellent, will make ' 
' but little way, unless supported by Fame. The ' 
' generality of readers are the mere creatures of au- ' 
' thority: they do not attempt to judge for them- 

' selves; and, if they did, they would judge wrongly. 
' He, therefore, who having cultivated literature ' 

' as a passion, persuades himself that without misre- 
' presentation he can by an exposition of his 
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\ incuts, his motives, and hts enlarged and enlighten- ' 
' cd powers of thinking, entitle Iiimselt to the good , 
\ o)iltiiun of the world, does no more than his duty , 
, in the attempt to rectify injnnous prcjudtces, and , 
, to R'commcnd himself to those, whose recom- , 
, mcndation h fame and power. , 

He enters, no douht, upon a very perilous task: , 
, he walks npon deceitful ground ; and phantoms i 
, and fidse lights beckon him on every side. But i 
, perliaps he may have at length acquired hy the ■ 
I long and incessant exercise of calm and dispas^ioil- < 
. ate reflection, a purification from vulgar weak- ■ 
• nei-scs, and froui nil the ordinary modes of estimat- • 
' iug tilings, hy which the multitude hold a dominion ' 
' over minds otherwise enlightened and great. He ' 
' may have nerved his mind to forego all pretensions ' 
' to qualities and circumstances, which do not heloug ' 
' to hiin; even tliongh the inoh should despise and ' 
' trample hiin for the want of them. 

There are certain artifices, which those who ' 
' call themselves men of the world, consider to be ' 
[ necessary protections to their passage through life. ' 
' In those who have been engaged in pushing their * 
' fortunes in society, 1 have not seen a single exccp- \ 
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tion to this opinion. They consider it to be folly 
to complain, to talk of the iojuries they have re- 
ceived, or not to appear raost complacent when 
they are most disappointed. It must not be infer- 
red that they thus still their passions: they only 
conceal them! For my own part, though 1 admit 
the policy, I cannot admit the attractiveness of 
this conduct! 

In looking through the whole range of biogra- 
phy of all enlightened countries, what are the pas- 
aages that delight us most ? What are those, which 
in every varying humour, and at every varied period 
of life, we ftirn back to with the most fondness, 
and 6nish with the most regret? Are they not 
those in which the heart opens itself with the least 
disguise: in which the weaknesses, the sorrows, 
and the blasted hopes of the person commemorated, 
are most unaffectedly laid open? We read with 
cold, extorted, and doubtful admiration, the tale of 
the Hero, or the Sage, who partake not of the ordi- 
nary sympathies, cares, and anxieties of humanity! 
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N° XXXVI 11. 



iffatttltto d( Honain 



At the time of ibe Twelfth Century, Germany 
■ was a prey to all sorts of anarchy, violence, bri- 
' gaiidage, and superstition. It was at the time of 
> the decay of the Imperial authority: at the mo- 
ment when the Petty Princes and States were 
' usurping and subdividing the power of the Empire. 
' The roads were infested by the very Nobles: who 
were not ashamed to pillage travellers; and so 
' impeded the free transit of commerce, as not only 
' ciiielly to oppress, but almost to destroy it. The 
' Church was not free from this Hcentionaness. 
[ Debauchery, Blasphemy, and Murder itself, de- 
I famed even the Episcopal walls. 

Scarce a Forest, or Wood, or lone Valley, or 
] Mountain, but had its Banditti; and not onlv 
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tiourUhcd the crimes of Man; but was believed to 
be inhabited by Kvi! J^piiits: and to abound with 
all the terrors wliicli the most horrible Superstition 
could invent. 

Within the first twenty years of the TTiirtcnth 
Century, there was seen occasionally in the woods 
and other solitary recesses of Lorraine, an extra- 
ordinary Rein^, who possessed a dominion over 
the fears not only of the peasantry, hot of the 
upper orders, which was ahiiost supernatural. 

Somt-'times bis cries and howls were heard 
tlirough the silence of night, as of a Spirit in tor- 
ment. Sometimes, when the wind was still, and 
the air of evening was balmy and refreshing;, the , 
melodious notes of niasic were heard floating on 
the breeze; and songs of sublime sound, and the 
moat affecting tones and expressions, could be dis- 
tinguished. 

He continually changed bis haunts; and tra- 
versed from forest to forest; and hiding-place to 
hiding-place: and was believed to assume every 
variety of disguise; and to appear in the most op- 
posite characters both of person and conduct. 
There was a charm, or terror about him, which 
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■eserved biiu on all sides from being too closely [ 

[amiiied. 
Soiiietiines lie appeared to be in want, and 
came into the towns begging even for a little food. 
His eye was dejected; his cheek was hollow; and 
seemed as if it had been furrowed with tears. Bat 
a suspicious glance upon him, raised a tlash ; that 
daunted the firmest mind. 

Sometimes a man appeared in the streets and 
villages in the character of a Minstrel; of whom 
an half-breathed rumour hinted a suspicion, that 
he was the same person. The village-girls, and 
even the daughters of the Gentry and N<^les, 
flocked round the harp, which he struck in & mas- 
terly manner; and could only be restrained by their 
mothers from giving him an encouragement siime- 
what exceeding the limits of delicacy and prudence. 
He had a licentious eye; and there was a volup- 
tuousness, mixed with a pathos, in the words of 
his songs, that the wisdom of age, and the duties 
of parental care, conld not approve. 

How he found the means for this variety of 
disguises, no one knew : or if he guessed, he shud- 
dered when his lips uttered it. Women had been 
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missed; and a general, bnt nnexpressed idea pre- 
vailed, that lliey had been taken by the Green 
Man, (for by that name he went.) Travellers had 
been murdered, and robbed, in the neighbourhood 
of his haunts; and in the same way these crimes 
were attribnted to the same person. 

The market-girls, as the twilifiht came on, 
sometimes heard, by the side of their paths home- 
ward, a voice lifted up, as in prayer for forgiveness 
of innnraerable sins: and, if they uttered a shriek, 
n gentle tone, as of a priest or father, seemed to 
come forth to pacify, and enconrage thera: and 
more thnn one, who had Iweii frightened into a fit, 
found at their sides on their recovery, a fignr* 
clothed in the rohes of religion, who with the 
mrhlest attentions conducted them on their journey: 
and as soon as their terrors had left thorn, took a 
courteous farewell, and disappeared. 

At other times a venerable Pilgrim mot thorn 
in the loneliest parts of their journey in the middle 
of the diiy; and charmed them by the sanctity of 
his discourse, and the purity of bis advice. Yet 
not without an occasional mixture of alarms, when 
a Satanic htok for a moment took posscs^iiun of 
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bis countenance; and a convulsion of his whole 
frame seemed to be overcome by a great effort. 

Stories of women carried off, or shut up in the 
castles of barbarous and wicked Chiefs, were now 
so frequent, that whenever they recurred, no single 
character was the exclusive object of sHspiciou, 
however defamed. When therefore iu the dan- 
gerous defiles of Lorraine, the shrieks of females 
in distress, and their subsequent disappearance, 
filled families with alarm and despair, the Green 
Man was no more regarded as one who might be 
guilty of such an outrage, than a thousand others. 

The Duke of Lorraine of that day, Simon IL 
jhe sevenlh Duke, who died in I20~, did all in htK 
power to suppress these dreadful crimes iti his 
principality. But such were his fatigues, and the 
anxieties of Government in this tumultuons age, 
that at last he retired from the world; and sought 
an asylum in the Abbey of Sultzbrunn. 

There was something unaccountable, and magi- 
cal, in the mingled and half-ud miring awe, which 
this Green Matij in all his snpposcd Protens-likc 
shapes, possessed over the whole Principality of 
Lorraine; and some of the adjoining Provinces of 
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' Germany. He was not always believed to be an ] 


'! 




Evil Spirit. GirU sonictiine.s wished to meet bint 






■ in his milder characters of a Mimirel; a Palmer; 






' or a Pnest: and would linger of an evening to '. 






hear the sweet and affecting songs, that were snp- , 


. 




posed to proceed from his haunts. 
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There was a Forest, that run half way up a , 


■ 




. mountain in Lorraine, whence these songs had , 






. been heard during almost every c%'ening of a whole , 


, 




spring. Girl9 were accustomed to go out in groups ■ 






from the city of Toul, towards the latter part of i 






the day, to listen to these sounds. Sometimes they 






were intermixed with cries of piercing lamentation ; 






and were reverberated across the valley from the 


^ 




opposite ascent. There was not one of these 


■ 




' groups, who doubted some atrial agency in this 


■ 




' affair. 


■ 




In one of these excursions a little pocket-book 


■ 




' was picked up in a deep wood-path, that made a 


■ 




' great noise at the time. It was carried to some of 


^ 




\ the most learned men of the city, of which the 






\ girls were inhabitants; and deciphered with great 






difficulty in parts; while other parts remained 






' utterly illegible. The whole was written in an 






■ 
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agitated, and often abbreviated band. It contained 
memorials of tbe Writer's sentiments nnder the 
transient ebullitions of Hope: in the bitterness of 
Disappointment: in the tortures of a guilty Con- 
science; and the agonies of Despair. It seemed 
to proceed from a great mind, originally capable 
of virtuous and noble emotions: but fallen info 
appalling crimes ; and the former seeds of goodness 
aggravating tbe excess of liis present torment. 

Extracts from them will aftord tbe best mate- 
rials for the present Storj-. 



"The appetite to enjoy! and curees, daniDatioii, and 
ruin, in return for the enjoyment! How is tliis? Brought 
into a world full of dclighls : and yet condemned to misery, 
if wc taste tiiem! O vile existente! O horrible humanity! 
O pnivoking compound of destructive contradictions! Tbe 
voice of Music may sound cnchantingly; hut wc must not 
yield to its inspiralious ! Beauty may instil her estatic soft- 
ness in our hearts; but we must turn it to pnin by the foree 
of icy repressions ! Tlie bowl may sparkle ; but we must not 
drink! The tabor may sound ; but wemust not danec! The 
Sun may laugh ; and the Moon may smile ; and yet w« must 
not yield to their ijenlle influences! — It is false: — it cannot 



, not 
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be! Pleasures are to taste; and Beauty to enjoy: and life 
to live!" 

"Is it for this then, that I am punisliedf Despoiled; 
rendered an outcast: scorned; and spit upon; and starved! 
I hate the dogs, that fatten on my harvests; drink my vin- 
tages; and bathe in my fountainsof delight! Revenge; the 
day of dear revenge, yet shall come, when the edge of the 
sword shaU gorge itself in their hearts' blood I" 

" Have they then robbed me of all ? Can I not yet carve 
out gratifications for myself? Nature is open to me: the 
fields, and the woods, and the sweet songs of birds; and the 
roar of winds; and the perfume of flowers; and the endless 
and ever- shifting colours uf earth, and air, and skies. But, 
oh, am I worthy of them ? Is it a guilty conscience that can 
enjoy them?" 

" Yet what is guilt f Were it guilt, it could not be 
joy! But joy it h, even to me! Xor am I hideous, as they 
would make mel If hideous, why does female Innocence 
yet listen to me? Why docs Love cling to me: and the 
voluptuous glance dart forth to enrapture met Sweet 
Evenings, when my pipe draws the village-maids to lis- 
tea to me; and the melody of my songs floats on the 
softening air, till they drink it into their hearts! True; 1 
have sometimes poured out the inebriating poison of seduc- 
tive and niinoLts passion: hut often also have I healed \ 
the pounds Ovd I liavc given; and oftc^n the wounds of 
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others. I have dealt in the bslmy cup of Religion ; as well 
as in the more tumultuous one of Sensual Enjoyment! I 
have wiped off the tear from Affright; and charmed away 
the dart from Sorrow! 

"But yet this Solitude has days and weeks of comfortless 
prolixity. Methinks, I love the tumult; and the cheer; 
and the bold impulses ; and even the fever of Society ! I 
live not but in Eoterprize: Calm is despair, and death 
to me!" 

" And Thou too, Pretty-One, who now danglest so con- 
tentedly by my side ! Thou wert shy at 6rst ; and weepcdst ! 
but ihy tears became thee! Thou shall be my page, Dearest; 
<ind carry my harp; and we will go, and seek adventures; 
and we will see the array of Courts, in our dispiise; and its 
throngs, and its fair damsels; and its glitter of armour: and 
we will listen to the enlivening sounds of its loud instru- 
ments of music; and interpose our Tales of Chivalry aiul 
Love, that shall make Knights half unsheathe their Swords; 
and beautiful maidens tremble with affection!" 

" My bosom beats again, with hopes at the enlivening 
prospect ! Tliy sweet face, gentle Page, shtdl win me fa\'our 
with these damsels ; and thy delicate hands shall carry them 
the Songs that their eyes will devour! Away then with the 
dull pen! let us apparrel ourselves for the outset; and joy 
and adventure be with us!" 
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Before I give any more ol" these extracts, it , 
rill be better to resume a Narrative of Facts in ' 
' perfect coincidence with them. There can be no , 
\ doubt that this was the pocket-Irook of the Green , 
Man. At this time llie faihion and renown of , 
, the Troubadours was in full force; and bad pene- , 
trated fioin the South of France even into Germany; , 
, of whose Emperors more than one aspired to this 
sort of excelleoce. That the Green Man occasion- 
, ally exercised ihe vocation of a Troubadour, is < 
> clear from the Extracts that I have transcribed. 
In all the Courts that the Troubadours fre- 
quented, appeared at this time one, of a singular • 
' energy of voice, and fluency of song. The rap- ' 
tores with which he sung of Beauty, made him the ' 
' grand favourite of all the Ladies : and a fire in his 
' eye, and a graceiiil person, added to their admira- 
' tion. He was supposed to be some distinguished ' 
' person in disguise: but nobody could trace him to ' 
his haunts; nor discover his name, or alliances. 
He knew the history of every Court; its vanities; ' 
connexions; and intrigues: and this gave him an [ 
I advantage in the allusions of his songs, that pro- 
' daced an extraordinary eflect. 
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He did not refuse the presents iu money, that 
the Ladies showered upon him: but many of the 
artifices used to draw him into the snares of tbeir 
tharms were resisted with extraordinary caution. 
He was apparently fearful of some scheme to en- 
trap or discover him: and shewed remarkable dex- 
terity in evading every thing, that might possibly 
lead to these results. At the same time, he was 
the most remote from inaccessibility to female 
notice. Hiti looks and his tones of voice declared 
his gallantry ; and his vivid sense of women's 
charms. 

It is well known that passionate Love was one 
of the chief subjects of these fiery Troubadours: 
which were so unlike the cold, prosaic, and tedious 
Narratives of more Noithern Bards. 

The followin;^ is an imperfect and unfavour- 
able Specimen of one of his short Addresses. 



J^lingtrtris Song. 

Listen, Dumsels, while the Lyre 

Tremliling teUs, how strong the rapture 

That the Minslrera hands can fire 

When your looks his bosom capture '. 
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ile has known a tfaousanil pleasures ; 

Feiist, and music; iliince, and chase; 
He liiis hun^ o'er golden lreuGun:9, 

But 'tis Beauty gives the grace ! 
Fair ones smile j and ray the glory 

On me of those lustrous eyes ; 
While I strive to harp a story 

That shall fill each breast with sighs. 
In the deep wood's dark recesses 

Oft I hear the tempest groan: 
Yel if Beauty's bosom presses. 

Fear, and Care, and Grief is flown ! 
Still fur me, who lore the cheering 

Of the mingled human voice. 
Curst be he, whose interfering 

Drove me from my native choice! 
Sigh then for me, if mv fingers 

Well ring out the tunefiil note: 
Even now my faney lingers 

On my first youth's Joys remote. 
I>igh for oue, whose blood mcandring 

In blue tides along his frame. 
Sent bis early fooUteps wand'ring 

In Elysiun fields of flame ! 
Deep the vengaiice; sore the sorrow. 

That these pleasures has pursued : 
After feast, tn wake the morrow, 

having life through streams of blood t 
In llie lonely cave to lungnitih. 

While around the hillons spread; 
In rude wilds to feel with anguish 

Siomas assail the houseless bead ! 
\^'and'ri^g Outcast, do thine errors 

Merit cruel puna like these) 
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Such were well the robber's terrors ; 

Such the villain's crimes might seize! 
But to drink the cup delicious, 

That Love gives with swimming cyea t 
Ib it faulty? 13 it vicious? — 

Damsels, answer by your sighs! 



It is sufficiently apparent that the Minstrel in 
this Address alluded to his onn Story; and that 
he had suffered, and become an outcast from bis 
imprudences, if not from his debaucheries. How 
far his apology sncceeded with the Ladies, the 
readers may be left to form their own opinions. 

If some of these Troubadours exposed them- 
selves to perils and privations, by this wanderiog 
and adventurous life, there was much in it to gra- 
tify an ardent and accomplished spirit. The notice 
and fame enjoyed by those among them, who had 
genius and the other necessary qualities: the gra- 
tificatioDS bestowed upon them by Sovereigns and 
great Nobles: the flattering encouragement they 
received from the Female part of every Court; the 
interesting and surprising scenes, that it often 
opened to them; the energetic manner, in which 
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it called forth those faculties, that are never given 
us to sleep unnurtured and uncultivated in the 
hosom; all fostered this peculiar sort of ambition, 
and hrought with them its rewards. Their effects 
upon the revival of Literature were unquestionably 
great; and as that revival may be reckoned among 
the blessing<i of civilized society, these Troubadours 
were not pursuing a career of merely scliish grati- 
fication. Poetry was employed in its legitimate 
ohjects, when it aimed to reBne the passions; to 
soften the heart; and to exalt the soul. 

In truth it cannot he doubted that it was in 
this way, that Poetry first took its origin. It was 
the vivid hurst of passion: either Devotion, or 
Love, or Anger, or Admiration. Long, wearisome 
historical Narratives, the preludes to the Kpic 
Poem, were the cold, inanimate productions of the 
Closet, by men, who wanted the fancy, the eru- 
dition, and the art to throw that life into their 
stories, which either actual sensation ins^pires, or 
ctiltivated imagination supplies. Tlie Troureurs 
were therefore far inferior in genius and liveliness 
to the Troubadours, not merely from their more 
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Northern birth, but from tbe circumstances in 
ivliich their compositions had their origin. 

The oral relations tittud to seize the attention 

, of an audience, must necessarily, be rapid, select, 

conversant only with leading objects ; rejecting 

ninteresting minntiEC; and full of energy and 

brevity. These are the essence of the poetic man- 

- ner, and the relics that are still handed down to us 

' of the Troubadours, fully justify this character. A 

lader of taste, combined with critical penetration' 

must be struck with their fire; their traits of real 

feeling; their natural sentiments; and their abrupt' 

select, and picturesque forms of expression. 

Hut who can read the early written Romances 
' of the Trouveurs, except as an Antiquary, or an 
Historian? There Art overlays Nature: all is cold 
and too often absurd. Many of the inventions of 
' the Trouveurs are fictions without ingenuity: depar- 
tures from reality, not to wander into regions ot 
\ higher beauty, or grandeur; but to deal with im- 
' possibilities, as dull and ridiculous, as untrue. 

The Troubadours, when they sung in the 
Halls of Princes, and Counts, and great Barons, 
were Poets occupied in their proper calling. 
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employ might be dangerous; their passions might 
often lead them astray: the spirit of adventnre 
might throw them into inextvtcable dangers: and 
the nets of Love might make them victims to cap- 
tivity and despair. 

Bat if there was danger in this occupation, 
there was also high delight, and high nse in it. 
The mind impelled forward in this ambition of 
intellectual excellence by passions uniting refine- 
ment with gallantry, has unexpected beauties open 
before it; and catches unexpected grandeur, polish, 
and excellence. 
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